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Class Size—A Look Ahead 
by Carl A. Jessen 


In THE DAYS before World War I the aim of high schools 
generally was to hold class size to about 20 pupils. If 
an occasional class, other than music and physical edu- 
cation, cxcecded 25, it was a subject for real concern by 
both teachers and principal. Nearly everybody said then 
that classes were too large. 

In OUR DAY a principal fcels fortunate if no class is over 
35. An investigation into size of class reported by the 
Office of Education in 1949 revealed that classes in large 
high schools had an average registration of 29.5 pupils 
and that 11.2 percent of all classes exceeded 40 pupils. 
Then, too, classes were said to be overlarge. 

Wuar of the future? Enrollments in grades 9 to 12, 
which for the past 10 years have remained fairly station- 
ary at about 5.5 million, are due to rise to 6 million by 
1956 and to 7 million by 1959. That is an increase of 
1.5 million in 6 years. Will classes be too large in 1959? 
And if so, how large? Forty, perhaps? Or will im- 
proved recruiting procedures and an abiding faith on the 
part of the people who pay the cost provide enough 
teachers to hold class size to a modest 30 in 1959? The 
problem is complicated. 

THE soLutions will probably be equally complicated. 
Double sessions? Correspondence study and self-teach- 
ing materials? Work experience on a greatly expanded 
scale? And if these and other measures are adopted to 
vitalize education of youth, will they tend to ease the 
teaching load or will they aggravate it by placing new 
and bewildering problems on the already overburdened 
teacher ? 

ONE SOLUTION worth more consideration than it has re- 
ceived is to take the teacher out of his traditional role as 
principal dispenser of information in the classroom. If 
we can develop and capitalize on meaningful modern 
teaching aids, such as still and motion pictures, daylight 
projection of opaque objects, disc and tape recordings, 
radio, tclevision, self-correcting practice materials coupled 
with diagnostic tests, and the like, we should be able to 
relieve the teacher of being a classroom oracle and at the 
same time improve the quality of instruction. A teacher 
having such aids at hand and trained in their use can save 
himself and his pupils much of the wear and tear of pon- 
derous instruction; he can save more of his energy for the 
vital individual and small-group assistance now too often 
crowded out in large classes. And classes will probably 
be larger in 1959. 
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DR. LEE M. THURSTON, nominated by 
President Eisenhower as United States Com- 
missioner of Education on June 18, 1953, 
suffered a heart attack on August 29. He 
died at Georgetown University Hospital in 
Washington, D. C., on September 4. 

President Eisenhower’s statement issued 
upon the death of Commissioner Thurston 
said, “It is with deep regret that I have 
learned of the death of Dr. Thurston . . . I 
had full confidence in his ability and held 
high hopes for his leadership in that impor- 
tant office. Dr. Thurston had a long and 
distinguished career as an educator, and his 
death is a real loss, not only to the Govern- 
ment, but also to the cause of American 
education.” 

Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of the 
United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, described the death of 
Dr. Thurston as “a great loss to the admin- 
istration, to the Department, and to cduca- 
tion as a whole.” “I feel a deep personal 
sense of loss,’ Mrs. Hobby said, “because 
of the splendid outlook he had for improv- 
ing the educational opportunities for the 


Nation’s children. His personal charm, 
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high ideals, complete devotion to duty, and 
steadfastness of purpose gave promise of 
a great career as United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. His heart and soul 
were in his job. Just before he died he 
sought to dictate a memorandum to his 
nurse in which he said, ‘We must have more 
patriotic pictures in our schools.’ ”’ 

Rall I. Grigsby, Acting Commissioner of 
Education, speaking for all staff members 
and personnel of the Office of Education, 
said, “Those of us who have known Dr. 
Thurston intimately and have been asso- 
ciated with him during the past two months 
in the Office of Education have lost both a 
friend and leader. His warm spirit and 
sympathetic approach to our many prob- 
lems as we have worked together to promote 
the cause of American education will be 
greatly missed. Our thoughts are with 
Mrs. Thurston and her children in this pe- 
riod of sorrow.” 

From the Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, William G. 
Carr, came this statement: “Dr. Thurston’s 
knowledge of the problems of school ad- 
ministration, his unusual talent for clear 


and forceful expression, and his skill in 
human relationships will be impossible to 
replace.” 

During his short term of ofhce, Commis- 
sioner Thurston gained the respect and loy- 
alty of all his coworkers in the Office of 
Education. 

His intelligent grasp of problems prc- 
sented by Office of Education specialists, 
and his leadership in organizing to work 
with State departments of education and 
local communitics in helping to promote 
the cause of education remain indelibly in 
the minds and hearts of all who were asso- 
ciated with Dr. Thurston in his new posi- 
tion. 

Commissioner Thurston, immediately 
preceding his death, was busily engaged 
in reviewing the Office of Education budget 
for the fiscal year 1955. 

Dr. Thurston belicved very definitely the 
Office of Education should do everything 
posstble to strengthen its services to edu- 
cation in accordance with the original char- 
ter given by Congress in 1867. He quoted 
from it often to stress the basic mandate to 
the Office for the collection and diffusion 
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of statistics and facts on the condition and 
progress of education, and to “promote the 
cause of education throughout the country.” 

He believed sincerely that the American 
people have faith in our Nation’s teachers 
and schoo] administrators and not only are 
doing more today than they have ever done 
to provide better schools and education for 
our ehildren, but will do even more in meet- 
ing the crisis that looms ahead. 

He was convinced that both the /profes- 
sion and the public should have more facts 
and information about the problems and 
His firm faith in 
the value of communication with our Na- 


progress of education. 


tion’s citizens by means of the press, radio, 
and television were cvidenced during the 
days of late July and in August. He turned 
down no request for interview by writer 
or editor. His 
broadcast, and televised by the major net- 
works. 


words were recorded, 
Newspaper syndicates printed in 
hundreds of papers Dr. Thurston’s report 
on school and college enrollments and 
major problems in American cducation at 
the beginning of this academic year. 

He had made two formal public addresses 
as Commissioner of Education. One was 
before the graduating class at George Péa- 
body College for Teachers in Nashville, 
Tenn. The other was made in his home 
State in Lansing, Mich., on August 24, at 
the annual Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration. One of his 
many actions during his last busy week in 
office was the sending of a letter to Mr. 
Ralph Thornton, president of the Minnesota 
State Fair, commending him and members 
of the board for the fair for planning a 
special “Teacher Recognition Day” at this 
year’s fair. He took the occasion to con- 
eratulate all teachers “throughout the Na- 
tion . . . for their contributions to the wel- 
fare of youth and our country,” and con- 
cluded, “May the true spirit of teaching, 
which you are recognizing publicly in this 
manner, encourage other young people to 
take up this challenging profession.” 

As a devoted patriot, his concern was to 
deepen understanding of American tradi- 
tions, and as he phrased it, to “cause edu- 
cation to play its part in the development 
He said 


“it is the function of American education to 


of the American way of life.” 


make the most of cach person both as an 
individual and as an American citizcn.” 


With the approach of Labor Day, and 


another school year, he thought it advisable 
to issue a public statement on labor’s con- 
tribution to the progress of American edu- 
cation. He expressed concern about the 
safety of the millions of children going to 
and from school each day in school buses, 
automobiles, and on foot. He wanted to 
suggest to the parents of the 3 million new 
first graders in our schools how the school 
and the home can cooperate in making the 
first school experience of children a happy 
one. He was worried about the 214 million 
teen-agers who might not return to high 
sehool this fall unless they get a word of 
encouragement from a teacher or principal 
or the counsel of a father or mother. 


State Activity in 


On the national level he was giving mueh 
thought to the proper role of the Govern- 
ment in its relationships to the States, local 
school systems, and educational institutions. 

Funeral services for Dr. Thurston were 
lield in Lansing, Mich., and interment took 
place on September 8 in a burial plot in 
the town of his birth, Central Lake, Mich. 

Some of Dr. Thurston’s many friends 
have established in his memory a Lee M. 
Thurston Scholarship Fund to be used for 
the college education of his physically 
handicapped daughter. Chairman of this 
fund is Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, dean of the 
College of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 


Teacher Recruitment 


“An all-out effort should be made to encourage more activity on the part of top ad- 


ministration officers in education to become active in teacher recruitment.” 
This suggestion came to the Office of Education from Arthur Adams, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, in charge of teacher recruitment for the State of 


Illinois. 


Mr. Adams makes his suggestion as a positive step toward helping solve the Nation’s 


teacher shortage problem. 


Answers to a teacher-recruitment questionnaire sent to the 48 State departments of 
education were also revealed to the Office of Education by Mr. Adams, for_publication in 


SCHOOL LIFE. The questions and replies as compiled by Mr. Adams are: 


Summary of the 48 States 


Teacher Recruitment Questionnaire 


1. Do you have some one person delegated to do teacher recruitment work? If so, please 


give his or her name. Yes 8 


No 40. 


2. Are there teacher scholarships to the tax supported institutions in your State which 


cover tuition and incidentals ? 


No 30. 


Yes 28 No 20. 


3. Do the private colleges in your State offer teacher training scholarships? 


Yes 18 


4. Did the 1952 teacher training graduates from 4 year colleges meet the demand? 


Yes 3 No 45. 


5. Is your State using more emergency or substandard certificates than 1952? Yes 15 


No 33. 


6. Have any lay organizations or any particular line of industry sponsored scholarships 


for teacher training in your State? 


Yes25 No 23. 


indicate. 


Yes 18 No 30. 
7. Have any lay organizations sponsored teacher recruitment in your State? 


Please 


8. Has the Parent Teacher Association of your State been active in teacher recruitment? 


Yes 33. No 15. 


9. Has the Future Teachers Organization been influential in recruiting teachers? 
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38 No 10. 


Yes 


10. Has your State published any brochures, guidanée bulletins, pamphlets, or any other 


materials on teacher recruitment ? 


Yes 20 


No 28. 


11. What have the educational organizations done in your State to actually assist in the 


teacher recruitment program? 
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Reporting the Progress 
of Public Education | 


A summary presented at the 16th International Conference on Public Education 


DUCATORS throughout the world in 
attendance at the 1953 International 
Conference on Public Education held 

at Geneva, Switzerland, heard W. Earl 
Armstrong, Chief for Teacher Education, 
Division of Higher Education, of the Office 
of Education, announce that three firmly 
held popular concepts guide public educa- 
tion in the United States of America. 

“Rooted in historic development, they 
express the ideal toward which the various 
schoo] systems are building,” said Dr. Arm- 
strong, reporting to the conference as the 
Chairman of the United States delegation. 

These concepts are: 

(1) At each successive level of educa- 
tional advancement, everyone has an inher- 
ent right to educational opportunities 
consistent with his individual needs and his 
ability to become a productive citizen. 

(2) Education is essential to the survival 


of personal freedom and to the maintenance _ 


of national prosperity. 

(3) Education in the United States is 
the responsibility of the people, and its 
legal control is the responsibility of the 
State and local school authorities, not the 
Federal Government. 

After this introduction, Dr. Armstrong 
reported enrollments and expenditures in 
American education, and then presented 
statements in capsule about educational ad- 
ministration, organization, curriculum, 
teaching, and other developments in schools 
and colleges of our country during 1952-53. 

This information, drawn from all divi- 
sions of the Office of Education, is pub- 
lished for use by SCHOOL LIFE readers. 

In addition to Dr. Armstrong, the United 
States delegation included Anne Maloney, 
elementary school teacher from Gary, Ind., 
and an active member of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers; and George Willis 
Diemer, president, Central Missouri Col- 
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held at Geneva, Switzerland 


lege, Warrensburg, Mo., a member of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. The Geneva Conference was 
sponsored’ by the International Bureau of 
Education and the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 


School Administration 


School finance—Although total educa- 
tion expenditures have increased notably, 
they have not kept pace ‘with the 10-year 
rise in prices and with the rise in national 
although 
salaries have increased somewhat during 


income. Similarly, teachers’ 
recent years, they have not increased pro- 
portionately with the increases of other 
professional groups. : 

Of the $6,100,000,000 spent in 1952-53 
by local school districts for public elemen- 
tary and secondary school operation, ap- 
proximately 3 percent came from Federal 
sources; 42 percent from State sources, and 
55 percent from local sources, chiefly from 
general property taxes. 

School buildings—School construction 
continued at a record pace during the past 
year. Contracts awarded for the construc- 
tion of educational buildings during 1952 
amounted to: $1,400 million for public 
elementary-secondary schools; $152 mil- 
lion for nonpublic elementary-secondary 
schools; and $248 million for colleges and 
universities. 

Even at this rate new classrooms for the 
public schools barely kept pace with the 
increase in enrollments due to the continu- 
ing high birth rates which began during 
the latter part of the past decade. 

School construction during the past few 
years has emphasized among other features 
the following: single-story buildings on 
large sites; well-lighted, well-ventilated 
rooms; homemaking and science labora- 
tories; supplementary areas for library, 


inusic, lunch, health, and recreation; and 
central sound systems. 

American colleges and universities, ac- 
cording to the latest survey, needed 80 per- 
One-fourth of 
the 1,386 institutions surveyed did not 
maintain any form of residential housing. 
To relieve the shortage, the Congress has 
provided a $300 million loan fund at a 
moderate interest rate. 


cent more residential space. 


School Organization 


Reforms or modifications introduced dur- 
ing the year.—There is no one organiza- 
tional pattern for public education through- 
out the United States. The pattern in many 
individual States is not uniform either, and 
changes have been gradual rather than 
rapid over the years. 

Public elementary education—The Na- 
tion’s 20,200,000 elementary school chil- 
dren go to approximately 128,225 schools 
of which 59,652 are one-room buildings 
housing several elementary grades, but en- 
rolling only about 5 percent of the elemen- 
tary school pupils. 

Internally, 65 percent of American ele- 
mentary schools are organized with a grade 
or class assigned entirely to an individual 
teacher who is responsible for the children’s 
total experiences or subjects each day. In- 
creasingly, grades 7 and 8 are becoming 
part of a junior high school organization in 
which teaching is generally depart- 
mentalized. 

Public secondary education.—The Na- 
tion’s 7,000,000 secondary school children 
are approximately 24,000 
A steadily increasing proportion 
of seventh graders are going on to graduate 
from high school. The extremely large 
and the extremely small high schools are 


housed in 
schools. 


growing fewer in number while the num- 
ber of middle-sized schools is increasing. 
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The traditional 4-year high school is being 
reorganized into junior, senior, and junior- 
senior high schools, especially in city 
systems. 

Vocational education.—The comprehen- 
sive secondary school and the special vo- 
cational schools provide most of the less- 
than-college-grade 
This type of program continues to grow and 


vocational education. 


the growth is most rapid now in areas of 
less concentrated population—areas where 
the vocational program was not previously 
organized. 

Adult education.—Currently, 3,165,900 
adults are enrolled in some kind of voca- 
tional education program sponsored by 
public schools. About 3 million more 
adults participate in some type of evening 
or outside regular scheduled classes in com- 
munity colleges, evening schools, adult edu- 
and college extension 
The trend is upward, both overall 
and in 15 particular areas which were cov- 
ered by a recent National Education Asso- 
ciation survey. The two greatest increases 
occur in safety and driver education—up 
535 pércent; and in civic and public affairs 
education—up 428 percent. 

Parents have opportunity to enroll in 
study groups, observe classroom activities 
under guidance, participate in committee 
work, and attend lectures and _ confer- 
ences—all sponsored by elementary and 


cation centers, 


courses. 


secondary schools. 

Higher education—The Nation’s 1,889 
recognized institutions of higher education 
enroll 2,400,000 students, about evenly di- 
vided between public and private institu- 
tions. These institutions have a variety of 
The 
most common type, however, is the liberal 
arts college offering a 4-year program lead- 
ing to the bachclor’s degree. The first 2 
years of a liberal arts program and a pro- 
gram preparing students for occupations 
and trades requiring less than the 4-year de- 
grec are offered by the rapidly increasing 
community and junior colleges. 

Two-thirds of all American colleges and 
universities are privately controlled and 
financed. 


organizational patterns and names. 


Changes in Curricula 


During 1952-53 the American public 
continued its lively consideration of what 
should be taught in the public schools. 
Professional organizations published year- 
books dealing with various aspccts of the 


af 


curriculum problem. One, emphasizing 
that high-school students’ needs should be 
the basis for secondary education, discussed 
these needs and suggested ways for teach- 
ers to set teaching goals for themselves. 
A second yearbook stressed that teachcrs 
must develop greater insight into children’s 
needs and the needs of the society in which 
the children live; a third discussed the 
school curriculum’s relation to home, com- 
munity, and American culture; and a fourth 
was concerned with forces affecting Ameri- 
can education. Contributors to these year- 
books for the most part advocated an edu- 
cational program built upon society’s ever- 
increasing knowledge about how children 
and youth develop. 


Developments in Teaching Methods 
and Materials and Use of New 
Techniques 


, 

Increasing knowledge of child develop- 
ment has brought about two noteworthy 
results in American elementary schools: 
Subject matter is better fitted to the child’s 
needs and better methods are used for 
teaching children in small subclass groups 
and individually. The increasing knowl- 
edge has changed high-school curricula by 
introducing courses that cut across tradi- 
tional subject-matter lines. 

Schools in the 48 States—A 21-year 
study by the Office of Education of out- 
standing school systems revealed many sig- 
nificant trends. 
ing number ef these schools in their day- 
to-day activitics utilize community and re- 


For example, an increas- 


gional resources. Pupils share in plan- 
ning their experiences, teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships are becoming more democratic, 
and parents and teachers work together not 
only through formal parent-teacher organ- 
izations, but also informally. 

Foreign languages in the elementary 
school.—Professional educators, parents, 
and lay leaders are all studying the prob- 
lem of how the American people can better 
To achieve this 
end, it is well for more Americans to learn 


understand other nations. 


how to communicate directly with the peo- 
ple of these- nations. Recognizing this 
need, the District of Columbia and 28 States 
offer foreign language study in one or more 
public elementary schools. In some cities 
the practice is, for all intents and purposcs, 
citywide. Grade level, choice of language, 
children included, section of teaching per- 


sonnel—none of these factors falls into a 
uniform pattern. 

A national conference attended by more 

than 500 leaders in this field provided an 
opportunity for the exchange of experiences 
and the exploration of new approaches, 
- Magnetic tape recorder as a new tech- 
nique.—More than 50 separate uses for 
magnetic tape recording in high schools 
were revealed by a spot check early in 
1952-53. 
dent sclf-evaluation in overcoming poor in- 
flection and faulty pronunciation in both 
English and foreign languages. Other 
uses were for teacher recordings of vocal 
and instrumental music instruction, 


Some of these uses were for stu- 


Teaching Staff 


A shortage of qualified teachers was 
again one of the great problems during 
1952-53 for the elementary schools, but 
no immediate dearth of teaching personnel 
faced the secondary scheols or the colleges 
and universities. 

The colleges and universities, which in 
1952-53 had full-time and teaching staffs 
totaling about 200,000, should find enough 
qualified persons this fall. The same 
should be true of the secondary schools, 
which in 1952-53 were staffed by an esti- 
mated 375,000 supervisory and teaching 
personnel. The supply should be adequate 
despite an increased demand to meet a pre- 
dicted increase in junior high school en- 
So far, secondary school teach- 
ers have not been in short supply even 
though the number of persons preparing 


rollment. 


to teach at this level has been decreasing 


ever ‘since 1947, During the 2 years, 
1951-53, the decrease was 23 percent. 

In the fall of 1953 an accentuation of 
the prevalent elementary teacher shortage 
is expected. The minimum need is for 
116,000 new elementary teachers—46,000 
to take care of increased enrollment (114 
million), and 70,000 to replace teachers 
leaving the profession. Since only some 
45,700 qualified graduates for the elemen- 
tary field came out of the colleges this year, 
the net teacher shortage in September is 
about 70,000. Further elementary teacher 
shortages will develop in the fall of 1954 
and of 1955, when the cnrollment is ex- 
pected to increase by 1,330,000 and -1,274,- 
000, respectively. To staff the elementary 
and secondary schools adequately within 
the next 10 years would require an addition 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Future Unlimited— 
Student Art Project 


“Future UNLIMITED” is the title of a na- 
tionwide art project for schoo] students in 
erades 4 through 12. The project is spon- 
sored by the Treasury Department to start 
new thousands of students, and their fam- 
ilies, on personal savings plans through 
United States savings stamps and bonds. 

“FUTURE UNLIMITED” is not a contest— 
it is an educational activity to develop 
habits of conservation and thrift for the ad- 
yancement of personal and national finan- 
cial security. 

Students are asked to give frce rein to 
their creative artistic ability to portray their 
hopes for the years to come. Students tak- 
ing part in the project will depict what they 
hope stamp and bond savings will provide 
for them and their families—perhaps ma- 
terial goals such as a new camera, bike, 
tractor, funds for art or music school, or 

college, for setting one’s self up in business, 
or for a long vacation—or perhaps idealis- 
tic goals such as scientific progress, national 
security, or world peace. 

Participating schools may begin the proj- 
ect any time after the opening of the Fall 

| 1953 school semester. The artwork may 
be done in whatever medium the student 
wishes. The work may be in poster illus- 
iration, cartoon, or any other type of 
_ presentation. ; 
It is hoped that each school will have a 
community display of the student work be- 
fore any is chosen for submission to the 
sponsor. After the local display, each 
school is invited to select not more than five 
pieces of representative work for submis- 
sion to its own State savings bonds director, 
by February 2, 1954. Depending on their 
originality, appropriateness, and dramatic 
influence to aid in the promotion of the 
savings bonds program, selections of stu- 
dent work will be given publicity and dis- 
play by State savings bonds directors. A 
representative national selection will be 
suitably recognized by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in Washington, D. C. 
Write to Future Unlimited Art Project, 


United States Savings Bonds Division, - 


Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., 
for additional information. 
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International Education Service 


Opportunity to render service to education internationally 


has come to three members of the 


Office of Education staff in recent months 


Rua Van Horn 


Bess Goodykoontz 


Eart Armstrone, Acting Director of the 

" Division of Higher Education, and Chief 
of Teacher Education, reported on ““The Prog- 
ress of Public Education in the United States 
of America, 1952-53” at the 16th International 
Conference on Public Education held in Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, July 6-15. This conference 
was jointly sponsored by the International Bu- 
reau of Education and the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


uA Van Horn, Program Specialist in the 
Home Economics Education Branch of the 
Office of Education, was designated by the 
United States Department of State as one of 
the members of the United States delegation 
of 80 home economists to attend the Eighth 
International Congress on Home Economics in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, August 12-18. Thirty 
countries were represented at this conference. 
Miss Van Horn also attended the last confer- 
ence of this kind held in Stockholm, Sweden, 
in 1949, 


[sss GoopyKoon7z, Director of the Compara- 
tive Education Branch, Office of Education, 
was recently named by President Eisenhower 
as alternate delegate to the American Inter- 
national Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood at Montevideo, Uruguay. With Mrs. 
Elisabeth Shirley Enéchs, chief of the Inter- 
national Technical Missions, Social Security 
Administration, Dr. Goodykoontz will serve 
this Institute created 26 years ago to promote 
the health, education, and welfare of the chil- 
dren of this hemisphere. All 21 American 
Republics now belong to the Institute. 


Gt 


Core Curriculum Offerings for Teachers 


by Grace S. Wright, Secondary Schools Section 


IGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS interested 

in initiating a core program or in ex- 
tending its devclopment have long cited 
as their number 1 problem the difficulty of 
qualified teachers. Successful 
teaching of a core class, they say, requires 


finding 


a special type of preparation, which thus 
far the colleges preparing teachers have 
not provided. 
they admit are helpful, but these should be 
supplementary to, rather than a substitute 
for, preservice preparation. 


Local inservice programs 


Professors of education in many, per- 
haps most, of the larger higher education in- 
stitutions—some briefly, others at length— 
have been discussing the core program 
with their classes in secondary school cur- 
riculum, high school methods, or adminis- 
tration for quite a few years. Until the 
past year or two, however, probably not 
more than a half-dozen institutions offered 
a course explicitly in core curriculum. 
Even fewer had a program designed for the 
preparation of core teachers. By and large, 
educators in teacher-preparing institutions 
have taken the view that they must prepare 
teachers for the kind of teaching oppor- 
tunities that await them. While recogniz- 
ing merits in the core program, some of 
them have voiced the feeling that they could 
do no more than help students to see its 
possibilities until there was a sufficient de- 
mand for core teachers to warrant a course 
or a program. 

Continuing spread of the core program 
in secondary schools, and acceptance of 
the core idea by a large number of teachers 
and administrators, now seem to merit a 
look at the extent to which the core concept 
has been 
courses. 


into education 
Accordingly, education offerings 
of universities and teachers colleges which 
had sent their 1953 summer-session cata- 
logs to the Office of Education were exam- 
ined for references to the core program. 
Summer-session opportunitics, rather than 
the regular fall-term offerings, were se- 
lected for study in order to include courses 
which are offered experimentally as a test 


incorporated 
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of interest at a time when teachers in service 
may enroll. 

In its annual request to the colleges for 
copies of current catalogs, the Office of 
Education does not ask specifically for sum- 
mer session catalogs. Therefore these are 
not always received. Nevertheless, 85 (59 
universities and 26 teachers colleges) of 
the 329 universities and teachers colleges 
in the United States, made their 1953 
summer-session announcements available 
to the Office. 
course, constitute a representative sample, 
It is 
believed, however, that since most ‘of the 


Since these 85 do not, of 


uo firm conclusions can be drawn. 


1In the classification of institutions for statistical pur- 
poses, a university is defined as ‘‘an institution of changing 
and complex organization in which several professional schools 
and colleges (not exclusively technical) are incorporated 
within the framework of the institution’’; a teachers college 
is “an institution devoted primarily to the training of 
teachers.”” 


larger institutions in the United States were 
included, the totals reported were closer 
to the actual totals than the approximately 
25-percent coverage would suggest. 

Ten of these 17 institutions also offered 
one or more other courses which, in their 
descriptions, stated that the core program 
is emphasized or that attention is given to 
it. Thirteen other institutions were in this 
same category. Thus, in the summer ses- 
sions of 1953, at least 30 institutions (25 
universities and 5 teachers colleges) in 21 
States and the District of Columbia pro- 
vided a total of 46 courses which dealt en- 
tirely or in large part with the core pro- 
gram, according to catalog'announcements. 

Most of the 46 courses were of a general 
nature with such titles as “teaching the core 
curriculum,” or “development of core cur- 


Of the 85 summer-session catalogs examined, 17 listed a total of 21 courses and 
workshops in the core curriculum or in a core-type program. 


Institution 


WNIVERSIEY. OF COLORADO === 
Georce WaAstIncton UNIVERSITY___---______ 
io 

Fioripa STATE UNIVERSITY-_-_---_---__-____ 


Eastern Ittinois Strate TEACHERS COLLECE__ 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY._-----------__-- 


UNIversiIry OF KANSAS_.--__--__--__----__-- 


Title of Course 


Core Curriculum. 

Teaching the Core Curriculum. 

Developing the General Education (Core) Program in 
Secondary Schools. aan 

Development of Core Curriculum. 

*Teaching Unified Studies and Core Curriculum in 
Secondary Schools. 

*Seminar in Core Curriculum. 


Core Curriculum, Special Fields of Study in Cur- 


Boston UNIVERS Iya 
WAYNE JUINIVER S Taya ee 


riculum. 
*Core curriculum in the Secondary School. 
Materials and Procedures for the High School Core 
* Curriculum. 
Core Course Including Group Guidance. 
Introduction to Core Curriculum Concept. 


Core Curriculum Concept and Its Implementation. 


*Workshop on the Core Curriculum in Junior and 
Senior High Schools. 
Core Curriculum in the Secondary School. 


*Science in Core Programs. 
*Teaching Language Arts in the Integrated Curriculum 


*Offered for the first time this summer, 


of the Junior and Senior High School. 

Teaching in the Core Program in the Secondary 
School. 

Unified Curriculum. 

*High School Core Curriculum. 

Core Curriculum. 

Workshop in Integrated Methods. 
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riculum.” When core was only a part of 
the course, the title may have been “‘curric- 
ulum of the secondary school” or “modern 
methods in the secondary school.” Eleven 
courses, liowever, related to a subject area 
or to a special area which is fundamental 
in core teaching: 3 were social studies, 1 
language arts, 2 science, 2 music, 2 guid- 
ance, and 1 community resources. 

Worth noting is the fact that half of the 
30 institutions stressing the core program 
in summer study for teachers were in States 
which in 1949 reported to the Office of Edu- 
cation 10 or fewer high schools having a 
This may mean that pro- 
fessors of education are taking the initia- 


core program. 


tive, believing that the program has become 
sufficiently well established nationally to 
warrant at least emphasizing it in a general 
course, or in some cases introducing a 
course devoted wholly to it. 


Pertinent Information 


Correspondence with professors or deans 
of education in the 17 institutions listed 
previously provides some pertinent infor- 
mation. In only five instances had there 
been an outside request for or expressed 


On the other 


hand, in seven instances the core curricu- 


interest in such a course. 


lum course was offered by the university 
solely on its own initiative in the hope of 
developing interest in the State—or Nation. 

From available figures it is estimated that 
approximately 500 students were enrolled 
in the 21 courses of which 14 were open to 
graduate students only. Some of these 
were attended largely by leaders who are 
developing a core program or are inter- 
ested in developing one in their schools. 

Professors in several institutions volun- 
teered comments as to reaction to the course 
in core curriculum. The following are 
examples: 

Although few schools in the State have 
adopted a core program, the university has 
offered this course for several years and 
response to the class has been gratifying. 
We are hopeful for the future that we may 
enrich instruction in many schools through 
the core program or simply through ex- 
panding the use of sound teaching tech- 
niques. 


* * * * % 


This course, first offered in 1952, is stim- 
ulating a great deal of interest and is giving 
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rise to efforts to find a valid solution to cer- 
tain educational problems. 
ra * % * 

Students come out of the course feeling 
that the core program has a great deal of 
merit, but that (a) we ought to work at it 
longer before we can use it, or (b) it is not 
practical for our school as conducted at 
present. A small percentage usually leave 
with the hope of using it next year. 

Learning about core in a curriculum 
course or in a course labeled Core Curricu- 
lum does not automatically or necessarily 
transform a subject teacher into a core 
teacher. It does at the least, however, give 
him some knowledge of the meaning of 
core, its purposes, objectives, possible 
types, scdpe, and method. If the course is 
conducted as a cooperative endeavor, using 
core methods, it can provide the student an 
opportunity to participate in teacher-pupil 
planning, to serve as a group member in 
developing a unit of work, and to have first- 
hand experience with problem-solving tech- 
niques. In other words, the student can 
observe and participate in a course which 
is conducted in accordance with procedures 
he will use when teaching a core class in a 
secondary school. 

Colleges of education offering a course 
in core curriculum also provide other 
courses which obviously contribute to the 
Among 
these are guidance for the classroom 
teacher, characteristics and problems of 
adolescents, group guidance, group devel- 


preparation of the core teacher. 


opment, group discussion, using community 
resources, and school-community relations. 
Others are building resource units, organ- 
izing units of instruction, the direct appli- 
cations of audiovisual methods and mate- 
rials to classroom situations, pupil-activity 


Other OFFICE of EDUCATION Publica- 
tions Relating to the Core Curriculum 


Order cost publications from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Core Curriculum in Public High Schools— 
An Inquiry Into Practices, 1949. Bul- 
letin 1950, No. 5. 15 cents. 

Core Curriculum Development—Problems 
and_ Practices. Bulletin 1952, No. 5. 
30 cents. 

The Core in Secondary Schools: A Bibli- 
ography. Circular No. 323, November 
1952. Free from the Office of Education. 

Supplement No. 1, 1952-53 References. 
Free from the Office of Education. 


programs in the secondary school, and 
measuring and evaluating pupil growth in 
secondary schools. Competencies in these 
areas, invaluable for any teacher, are essen- 
tial for the core teacher. 

It should not be overlooked that besides 
professional preparation, the prospective 
core teacher needs a broad background of 
information and skills. 
rather than a specialist. In fact, some high- 
school principals are less concerned with a 
candidate’s professional preparation for 


He is a generalist 


core teaching than with his general-educa- 
tion background, his understanding of life 
and people, and his interest in community 
activities. However, the extent to which 
colleges of cducation which have a program 
of preparation for core teaching draw upon 
the subject-matter areas is beyond the scope 
of this study. 

In summary, a look at core-program of- 
ferings in 85 of the 329 universities and 
tcachers colleges in summer sessions of 
1953 reveals that: 

1. Thirty institutions offered a total of 
46 courses in core or emphasized the core 
program in their catalog announcements. 

2. These 30 institutions were located in 
21 States and the District of Columbia, all 
but 5 of the States being east of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

3. Seventeen of these institutions offered 
a total of 21 courses and workshops in the 
core curriculum. 

4. Approximately 500 students were en- 
rolled in summer-session work in the 2] 
core courses. / 

5. Of the 2] courses, 13 were for gradu- 
ate students only; 7 were offered for the 
first time this summer; 14 are or will be 
regular Education offerings. 

For those who see the core program as a 
better way of providing for the general- 
education needs and interests of boys and 
girls in the high school, the situation in the 
universities at least is encouraging. Seven- 
teen institutions, 15 universities and 2 
teachers colleges, is not a large number to 
be sure; for the full story one must add such 
institutions as the University of Minnesota 
and the University of Florida, which offer 
core courses during the regular school year 
but which listed no such offerings during 
the summer. One must also consider that 
a complete review of summer sessions offer- 
ings would show more institutions among 
those pioneering in this area of teacher 
preparation. 


® Thirty-two States and the District of Columbia now issue special 


certificates for teachers of exceptional childreu in one or nore areas. 


® More Siates require special credentials for speech correctionists 


thau for teachers iu any of the other areas of exceptionality. 


® Next to speech correction, the areas in which the largest number 
of States have special teacher standards are, in order, the hard of 


hearing, the crippled, the mentally retarded, and the partially seeing. 


® The areas in which the least number of States issue special 
certificates are for teachers of the blind, deaf, socially mal- 


adjusted, and the gifted. 


© Only one State has a special certificate for teachers of the 


gifted. 


© Sixteen States do not require special certification of teachers 


of exceptional children. 


HESE and other facts are emerging from the nation-wide study, “Qualifications and 
Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children,” sponsored by the Office of Edu- 
cation. Approximately 2,000 people are participating in the project. Two committees 
serving in a general capacity in this study are the Office of Education Policy Committee, 
of which Dr. Galen Jones is chairman, and the National Committee, of which Miss Gwen 


Retherford is chairman. A number of outstanding leaders in special education are also, 


serving as consultants on the study. They review materials and otherwise give guid- 
ance to the project. A complete list of committee members and consultants appears on 
page 10. . 
A project of this magnitude was made possible by two grants, totaling $50,500, 
from the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children in New York City. Dr. Leon- 
ard Mayo is the director of the Association, and Mrs. Alice Fitzgerald is associate 
director. © 

In general, the purpose of the Office of Education study is to secure information 
on competencies needed by teachers of exceptional children, on professional standards 
for special education personnel, and on curricula in colleges and universities preparing 
teachers of exceptional children. ‘This is being achieved through two techniques. One 
is the use of statements of 13 committees who are studying the competencies needed by 
special education personnel. The other is through a series of inquiry forms which 
have been sent to State and local school systems, and to colleges and universitics. 


Through play cere- 
bral palsied chil- 
dren improve mus- 
cular coordination. 


< 


The teacher helps im- 
prove the speech 
of a child with 
impaired hearing. 


With the aid of Braille a blind boy 
in a public school learns to play 
the piano. 
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by Romaine P. MacxIE, Specialist, Schools for the Physically Handi- 
capped; and Director of the Study, “Qualifications and Preparation 
of Teachers of Exceptional Children, and Luoyp M. Dunn, Assistant 
to the Director of the Study 


This article is the first to report infor- 
mation coming from the study, “Qualifica- 
tions and Preparation of Teachers of Ex- 
ceptional Children.” 
mary of the areas in which State depart- 
ments of education have special certifying 
standards for teachers of exceptional chil- 
A complete analysis of these stand- 
ards will appear in a later publication. Ex- 
amination of the map and the table 
indicates that two-thirds of the States 
now have special requirements for teachers 
of at least one type of exceptional child. 
Establishment of these standards has taken 
place largely within the last two decades. 
As recently as 1931, only 11 States had spe- 
cial standards for teachers of any type of 
exceptional child. This trend toward im- 
proving the professional qualifications of 


It includes a sum- 


dren. 


special education personnel parallels other 
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movements to provide more and better op- 
portunities for the 5,000,000 exceptional 
children in the Nation’s school systems. 
Comparison of these data with the statis- 
tics on exceptional children in local school 
systems? indicates that the States which 
have set standards for teachers tend to be 
the States which have extensive programs of 
special classes and services in local school 
They also tend to be the States 
with full-time special education personnel 
in their State departments of education. Of 


systems, 


the 16 States in which no special certifica- 
tion is required, 10 do not have a full- 
time State director or supervisor of special 
education. 


1 Office of Education, Statistics of Special Schools and 
Classes for Exceptional Children, by Elise H. Martens, e¢ al. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 82 p. 
(Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1946-48, 
chapter V.) 


Examination of the table shows marked 
differences in the number of areas in which 
special certificates are issued. By and large, 


’ the States which have sect standards for spe- 


cial certification have gone much further 
in certain areas of the physically handi- 
capped and the mentally handicapped than 
in the areas of the socially handicapped or 
the gifted. More States, 31 in all, have 
established a credential for teachers of 
speech correction than for any other area 
of exceptionality; 28 States have certificates 
for teachers of the hard of hearing; and 23 
States have certification for both crippled 
and mentally retarded. In contrast, only 
eight States certify teachers especially for 
the socially maladjusted. Only one State, 
Pennsylvania, has a special credential for 
teachers of gifted children. 

To one not familiar with trends in the 
education of exceptional children, com- 
parison of the number of States issuing spe- 
cial certificates for teachers of the mentally 
retarded with those requiring special stand- 
ards for teachers of the gifted may come as 
One may well ask, “Does this 
This 
condition is well supported by other data 


a surprise. 
statistic have social significance?” 


coming out of the study. Of the colleges 
and universities offering a sequence of 
preparation for teachers of exceptional 
children, only two have a sequence of prep- 
aration for teachers of gifted children, 
while 40 offer such opportunity for teachers 
of mentally retarded. 

The material presented here shows gen- 
eral trends in State certification for teachers 
of exceptional children; it does not reflect 
all the efforts being put forth to secure 
qualified teachers for handicapped and 
gifted children. 
States that do not issue special certificates, 


For example, a number of 


such as Georgia and Tennessee, require 
local school systems to employ teachers 
with specialized preparation satisfactory to 
the State department of education. In 
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© ‘al 


other States where no formal certificates 
are issucd, responsibility to raise standards 
seems to rest with State and local directors 
or supervisors of special education. Many 
local school systems require even higher 
standards than those set by the States. 
Private agencies have also done their 
share in elevating ‘standards for special 
teachers. One of the important functions 
of these organizations is to see that stand- 
ards for professional personnel in their 
field of specialization are high. There is 
a trend for these agencies, along with local 
school systems and teacher-education insti- 
tutions, to cooperate with State departments 


The 


State departments, in turn, serve as official 


of education in developing standards. 
certifying agencies. 


Quantity or Quality 


All these efforts to establish special cer- 
tifying standards are directed toward im- 
proving educational programs for handi- 
capped and gifted children. In a period 
of acute teacher shortage throughout the 
Nation, we are often more concerned with 
teacher supply than with quality. The 
time has come to think about how we can 
insure selection and preparation of the peo- 
ple best qualified to teach our exceptional 
children. 
dctermined wholly by certifying standards, 


This is a matter that cannot be 


but the setting of proper standards helps 
in the process. Special certification for 
teachers of the various types of exceptional 
children is based upon the philosophy that 
these teachers need distinctive abilities, 
skills, knowledges and understandings. 
Fundamental to the establishment of sound 
standards is the compilation of data de- 
these 
This is one of the chief purposes of the 
Office of Education study. Future publi- 
cations coming from the study will report 
on competencies required by special educa- 
tion personnel, as well as on other aspects 


lineating essential competencies. 


of the qualifications and preparation of such 
Such information should be use- 
ful in establishing certifying standards and 


teachers. 


developing teacher education programs. In 
turn, this should make possible expanded 
and improved education programs for the 
Nation’s 5,000,000 exceptional} children. 
For full titles of committee members and 
consultants see “Teachers of Exceptional 
Children,” School Life, November 1952. 
Photographs by the District of Columbia 
Society of Crippled Children, Illinois State 
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Department of Public Instruction, and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Public Schools. 


Members of the Office Policy Committee are: 
Dr. GaLteN Jones, Chairman, Dr. Eart ArM- 
stRoNG, Dr. Frep Beacut, Dr. Bess GoopYKOONTZ, 
Mr. Artizur Hint, and Dr. Herpert Conran. 

Members of the National Committee are: Miss 
Dr. 
CruicksHank, Mr. Francis DoyLe, Dr. SAMUEL 


Gwen Reruerrorp, Chairman, WILLIAM 
Kirk, Mrs. Haze C. McIntire, Mr. Joun Tenny, 
and Mr. Hartey Wooprn, ex officio member. 


Consultants on the study are: Dr. Leo Cain, 


Miss ANNA EnceL, Dr. Joun Lee, Miss Mary 


Frances Martin, Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, Dr. 


Raurn Fietps, and Mr. Ropert H. Morrison. 


These publications of the Office of Edu- 
cation on the education of exceptional 
children are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
ScHoo. Housinc ror Puysicatty Hanpi- 

CAPPED CutLDREN, Bulletin 1951, No. 17. 

15 cents. 

Some ProBLEMS 1N THE EDUCATION OF 

PuysicaLLy HanpicAppED CHILDREN, 

Pamphlet No. 112, 1952. 15 cents. 


EpucaTloN oF VisuaLLy HANpbICAPPED 
CHILDREN, Bulletin 1951, No. 20. 20 cents. 


Areas in Which State Departments of Education Have Special Certifying Stand- 
ards for Teachers of Exceptional Children 


(States not listed in the table reported no special certificates for any kind of exceptional child) 


] 
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1Special health prablems include cardiac con- 
ditians, epilepsy, tuberculasis and ather belaw par 
canditians. 

2 Combined certificate in speech and hearing. 

3 Certificate cavers teachers of the handicapped 
only and thus excludes teachers af the gilted. 

4 Cambined certificate far teachers af the crippled 
and af children with special health prablems. 

5 Cambined certificate far teachers of the blind 
and partially seeing. 

6 Cambined certificate far teachers af the deaf, 
hard-of-hearing, and speech handicapped. 

7 Cambined certificate tar teachers af the deaf 
and hard-af-hearing. 


8 Cambined certificate for teachers af the hame- 
baund children wha are crippled and wha are 
special health prablems. 

° Single special educatian credential issued to 
‘averall supervisars af pragrams far exceptianal 
children. 

10Speech correctionists are expected ta meet 
American Speech and Hearing Assaciatian 
standards. 

1! Ohia issues a special credential far special 
class teachers af the hard-af-hearing, as well as a 
certificate far speech and hearing specialists. 
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United Kingdom y 


ha 


Gold Coast 


P Bel 


If you are a teacher in an elementary school, high school, or 
junior college, you may wish to know about teaching opportu- 
nities in other countries. ; 

Looking at the chart above you will see the countries which 
are now participating in teacher exchange under the Educa- 
tional Exchange Program of the Department of State; the Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
and the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 

The Office of Education recently prepared and published a 
pamphlet that is available to you. This pamphlet answers 
questions such as “What is the teacher exchange program?” 
Who supervises the program? What does the Office of Educa- 
tion do? What are the basic requirements for application? - It 


Netherlands 
sium-Luxembourg 


2 EE 


New Zealand 


gives details also on financial arrangements for various types of 
teacher exchanges, factors concerning terms of the awards, and 
when to apply. 

Write for your copy of this publication, “1954-55 Exchange 
Teaching Opportunities”. The address is: Teacher Exchange 
Section, Division of International Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, United States Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D.C. 

WHITE indicates interchange partial travel under Fulbright Act. 
GRAY means one-way exchange: Fulbright maintenance. 
BLACK represents interchange, with Fulbright maintenance. 

ONE STAR countries have two kinds of exchange. 

Two Srar countries have interchange—non-Fulbright. 


“Tt is not enough that we merely know where another nation lies. 
We must gain some understanding of those people as such 


their institutions, their history, their traditions. 


It is not enough that we know something of 
co uy a oe 


“If we, therefore, are going to progress along the lines of these understandings, we can talk about all the 
diplomacy that it is possible to bring to bear upon it, we can talk about all the security we may achieve by arms, 
and by any other arrangements, but we are never going to make real progress unless the educational people, and 
groups, and institutions of all countries see this problem and get into it to help.” 


D tony Moa hour 


From remarks to the Annual Meeting of The American Council on Education at the Statler Hotel, Washington, D, C.—October 8, 1953. 
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Flash Reviews 
—of New Office of 


Education Publications | 


These publications are for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


WITH FOCUS ON FAMILY LIVING, 
by Muriel W. Brown, Office of Education 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 249, 
Home Economics Education Series No. 28, 
248 pages, 1953—60 cents—is the story 
of four experiments in community organi- 
These 


experiments, launched in 1938, at a con- 


zation for family life education. 


ference in Washington, have more than 
fulfilled the hopes held for them so long 
ago. Through them, progress has been 
made toward finding ways in which family 
living can be strengthened through func- 
tional education. However, the greater 
value of thesc experiments lies in the op- 
portunities they have afforded for gaming 
insight into the process of school-commu- 
nity interaction in one of the most impor- 
tant of all educational fields—the field of 
education for home and family living. 
This new publication, which contains 
outstanding examples of community coop- 
eration, should be helpful to school admin- 
istrators, teachers, parents, and the many 
others interested in education for home 
and family living and in school-community 
cooperation. 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDU- 
CATION, 1949-50, by Rose Marie Smith, 
Office of Education Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States, 1948-50, 
Chapter 1, 52 pages, 1953—20 cents—con- 
denses data collected by the Office of 
Education or other agencies from over 
170,000 educational institutions, including 
schools, 
libraries, and institutions of higher edu- 


elementary schools, secondary 
cation. 

Data are drawn principally from other 
chapters of the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United States, 1948-50. The 
other chapters (2 through 5) may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments for a total of $1.35. 
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FFA National Officers at White House 


= lh 


Presiwent Dwicut D. EISENHOWER was 
invited to address the 25th anniversary 
national convention of the Future Farmers 
of America at Kansas City, Mo., this month. 

Here the President is shown being ‘invited 
to the 1953 FFA convention by the 1952-53 
national officers of the FFA. 


Left to ee the officers are Jimmy Dil- 
lon, Jones, La., president; Bill Sorem, 
Dundas, Minn., vice president; 
Willis, Clio, S. C., student secretary; and 
vice presidents Fred Reed, Hindsville, Ark., 
Donald Travis, Fallon, Nev., and Malcolm 
Ellis, Mapleton, Maine. 


Jimmy 


Progress of Education 


(Continued from page 4) 


each year of the equivalent of approxi- 
mately half of the number of persons grad- 
uated from colleges and universities in 
1953. 

During the 20-year period ending June 
1952, per capita income payments to in- 
dividuals in the United States increased 217 
percent; while average annual salaries of 
teachers increased only 128 percent. 


Auxiliary and Out-of-School 
Services 


School children’s physical and mental 
healthVoluntary and official agencies— 
community, State, and national—are pro- 
viding better programs and services for the 
physical, mental, and emotional needs of 
children and youth, even in the face of an 
overall teacher shortage. 
nationally have discusscd the values and 


Groups meeting 


dangers of competition in sports, special 
problems of children in crowded areas, 


problems of child delinquency and malad- 
justment, and teacher education in health. 

School lunches—The 9,900,000 pupils 
served by federally aided school-lunch pro- 
grams in 1952-53 were half a million more 
in number than those served in 1951-52 
and nearly 3 times more than those served 
in 1944, the first year of Federal assistance 
for this program. 

Education and general welfare of the 
handicapped—A mong_ the 


trends in the American program for handi- 


significant 


capped children are the following: a 
steadily increasing number of handicapped 
children served by public schools; an in- 
creased number of teacher courses prepar- 
ing for work with these children; greater 
financial support and more consultative 
services to local school systems from State 
and increased 
medical, educational, sociological, and psy- 
chological research in the field. 


departments of education; 
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A nationwide study (involving about 
2,000 special educational leaders) is being 
conducted on the competencies needed by 
teachers of exceptional children. 


Other Developments 


Education for returning veterans.—Un- 
der the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944. (which expired June 30, 1952). more 
than 2 million young men and women tre- 
turned to school or college. Under the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 there were 47,767 veterans enrolled in 
colleges during December 1952. 

Important provisions of the 1952 law are 
the following: A direct stipend to the vet- 
eran himself to defray tuition and living 
costs; an education or training period equal 
to 114 times the length of the veteran’s ac- 
tive service; Federal] funds for States to 
establish special agencies to approve edu- 
cational institutions where student veterans 
may study and receive the Federal stipend; 
opportunity for the veteran to study in 
foreign institutions of higher learning. 

Fundamental education —F undamental 
education today has two great needs—a de- 
scriptive statement of its meaning and func- 
tions, and a program for training specialists 
in its feld. The UNESCO Panel on Fun- 
damental Education devoted its activities 
primarily to these problems. The Adult 
Education Association of the United States 
of America established a standing commit- 
tee on literacy and fundamental education, 
and the Office of Education prepared a 
graphic outline, “What, How, Where, and 
Why of Fundamental Education.” 

Educational exchanges between the 
United States and other countries—The 
Office of Education administers prograins 
for approximately 1,000 teachers and 
trainees going to and coming from over 50 
countries under programs sponsored by the 
Educational Exchange Service of the De- 
partment of State (including the Fulbright 
program which is under the supervision of 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships), the 
Technical Cooperation Administration, and 
the Mutual Security Agency. Other coop- 
erating agencies, both Government and non- 
Government, administer similar programs 
for studcnts, trainees, professors, leaders, 
and research scholars. 


Something like 60,000 foreign educa- 


tional personnel studied, taught, lectured, _ 


or did research in the United States during 
1952-53. About half of them were stu- 
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dents. The United Nations and UNESCO 
fellowship programs, the Ford Foundation, 
the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations, 
and other private foundations, to say noth- 
ing of hundreds of colleges and universi- 
ties and civic organizations, all offered 
grants in varying amounts to support edu- 
cational exchanges. 

Educational TV.—Two hundred and 
forty-four TV channels are now reserved 
for education under the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission’s Sixth Report and Or- 
der of April 1952. The total number of 
institutions (or groups) applying for these 
channels has reached 49. One of the 17 
groups which have received their licenses 
is already on the air. This is the Univer- 
sity of Houston (Tex.) station, KUHT. 

Other educational TV progress is shown 
in the following facts: Iowa State College 
has been operating Station WOI-TV on a 
commercial license, daily, for 3 years. 
Nearly 100 colleges and universities are 
putting on programs over nearby commer- 
cial stations. ‘Ten institutions televise reg- 
More than 
65 schoo] systems use TV in the classroom. 

Racial differentials and developments.— 
Racial differentials continued to decrease 
as a result of voluntary actions and court 


ular courses for degree credits. 


decisions. Litigation this past year shifted 
from higher education to public-school edu- 
cation. The United States Supreme Court 
heard arguments of 5 segregation cases in 
the latter field originating in 4 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

Education of girls and women.—The 
right of the American child to an education 
is not limited by sex: State compulsory 
education laws apply equally to boys and 
girls; all public elementary. schools and 
the majority of public high schools are co- 
educational; and most higher educational 
institutions are also coeducational. In 
proportion to the disappearance of preju- 
dices against their employment, young 
women are taking a greater variety of 
To- 
day there is practically no occupation in 
the United States without at least a few 
women performing successfully. 


technical and professional courses. 


~ 


A commission on women’s education, es- 
tablished in January 1953 by the American 
Council on Education, a professional non- 
Government organization, is making a coin- 
prehensive study of the education of women 
in the United. States. 
plore women’s current and long-range 


This study will ex- 


needs as members of families, as career 
women, as citizens, and as creators and per- 
It will also include 
women in college and faculty positions. 


petuators of values. 


Conclusion 


The people of the United States during 
1952-53 continued to press toward the 
realization of their commitment to the idea 
of equal educational opportunity for all 
according to their talents. Within the 
framework of State and local control, the 
educational establishment continues to 
In the firm belief that every indi- 
vidual is of incalculable worth, educators 
continued their efforts and, finally, the 
schools and colleges continued to assist 


glow. 


youthful citizens in an understanding of 
world developments and of the fuller sig- 
nificance of their heritage of democratic 
freedom. 


Radio-TV-Sound Guide 


To advance the use of radio, television, 
and sound reproduction equipment in pub- 
lic and private schools throughout the 
United States, a joint United States Gov- 
ernment-industry committee has published 
a report on the use of communication media 
in education, “Teaching with Radio, Audio, 
Recording, and Television Equipment.” 

This new booklet, published by the 
Radio-Television Manufacturers Associa- 
lion, was prepared by a joint committee of 
the United States Office of Education and 


Radio-Television Manufacturers Associa- 


* tion. 


The booklet covers five important aspects 
of communications equipment in education. 
They are: Teaching with radio programs 
and program recordings, program produc- 
tion and inschool broadcasting, teaching 
with sound-recording instruments, adminis- 
trative and communication uses of elec- 
tronic and sound equipment, and television 
in education. 

Dr. Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio- 
Television for the Office of Education, U.5. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, states in an explanatory foreword 
that “the present booklet is aimed at ac- 
quainting teachers with instructional tech- 
niques and procedurcs applicable to the use 
of all three types of equipment. 

“Tt will serve the classroom teacher as an 
instructional methods guidebook,” he said. 
“The local supervisor should find it useful, 
also in inservice training programs. 
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Source of Strength for 


State School Systems 


by Fred F. Beach, Chief, State School Administration | 


© PROVIDE the most advanced edu- 
T cational system for its citizens; no State 

may continue in educational isolation. 
It is, therefore, not cnough for school offi- 
cials to know the most desirable prac- 
tices only in their own State. They need to 
know desirable nationwide practices. The 
48 educational systems constitute extensive 
and important experiments in education. 
To most effectively improve its own system, 
a State needs to take advantage of the 
knowledge of advanced practices which pre- 
vail in the other 47. It is a saving of time 
and money not to duplicate costly experi- 
ments that have been successfully com- 
pleted elsewhere. It is to the best interests 
of a State’s educational program to initiate 
proven practices and to avoid procedures 
which have been found grossly unsuitable 
in other States. 

Chief State school officers have long rec- 
ognized the need for information on desir- 
able educational practices and have con- 
At first it 
was only natural to take advantage of the 


The 


trips made by Horace Mann and Henry 


tinuously searched for them. 
educational experience of Europe. 


Barnard provide evidence of the search con- 
ducted abroad for desirable practices. 

The greatest source of assistance, how- 
ever, was other States. Excerpts from the 
early reports of chief State school officers 
show how this assistance was procured. 
The annual report of the State superintend- 
ent of public instruction of Michigan for 
1841 relates: 

In October last, the superintendent had 
While 


there, he devoted much of his time to a 


occasion to visit Massachusetts. 
visitation of the schools, and a reexamina- 


To the highly gifted, 
accomplished, and indefatigable secretary 


tion of the system. 


of the board of education, Hon. Horace 
Mann, and numerous estimable citizens of 


Boston, Cambridge, New Bedford, and Lex- 


14 


ington, he is indebied for many facilities 
in acquiring the information he sought. 

The first annual report of the State sup- 
erintendent of public instruction of Cali- 
fornia published in 1852 carried the follow- 
ing passage: 

By correspondence during the past year 
with the superintendents of public instruc- 
tion and those exercising their functions 
in other States, there has been donated to 
this office a number of valuable books re- 
lating to the legislation and exposition of 
These 


volumes will greatly aid in the preparation 


the school laws of the sister States. 


of appropriate school legislation for this 
State, and are invaluable. . . . A familiar- 
ity with what has been written and done 
for popular education, is essential to be 
known, in order that we may avail ourselves 
of the experience of others in making re- 
forms, and improving our own school 
system, 

These excerpts from the reports of two 
early State superintendents identify a va- 
riety of ways by which a knowledge of cur- 
rent practices was obtained. Early chief 
State schcol officers in general traveled 
widely within their own State and over the 
Nation to observe and study educational 
practices: The manner in which they ar- 
rived at judgments of desirable practices, 
the methods they employed to obtain -in- 
formation, and the criteria they used to 
rationalize their decisions, were character- 
istic of the times in which they lived. Their 
search for most desirable practices was con: 
ducted by sifting the opinions and judg- 
ments of recognized authorities in other 
States and by observing recommended prac- 
They formulated final 
determinations of what constituted desir- 


tices in operation. 


able practices after a careful examination 
of the facts available. These determina- 
tions set the stage for educational advance- 


ment. These carly officials also corre- 


sponded freely with their contemporaries 
in other States and exchanged reports, 
school codes, and other published material. 
A few of these early chief State school 
officers managed to publish educational 
journals which provided an avenue for the 
statewide and nationwide distribution of 
their findings. 

Over the years the need for information 
on desirable practices has heightened con- 
siderably as State departments of education 
have been faced with new and expanding 
While the methods 
and techniques followed by early chief 
State school officers to identify desirable 
practices are still employed, these have be- 
come increasingly inadequate to meet the 


educational programs. 


newer demands. Rapid progress has been 
made, however, in the development of more- 
appropriate techniques in response to the 
newer needs. 
Currently there are two chief methods 
in use for determining most desirable prac- 
tices in State school administration. For 
purposes of discussion these methods may 
be identified by the techniques used in each 
to evaluate current educational practices 
in the several States. These are: (1) The 
judgment of a single authority, and (2) 
the judgment of a group composed of those 
best qualified to know in the United States. 


Crucial Step 


Except in the case of scientific experi- 
mentation, four essential steps are followed 
in determining most desirable practices in 
State school administration. In every case, 
of course, it is understood that there cxists 
a critical problem in State school adminis- 
tration for which there is a recognized 
need for information about most desirable 
practices. These steps are: 

1. Gathering and compiling data on cur- 
rent practice from all States. 

2. Analyzing the data and preparing a 
statement describing the current practices. 
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3. Evaluating the different practices. 

4, Presenting the most desirable prac- 
tices. 

The key to the difference between the 
first method and the second method lies 
in the manner in which the evaluation is 
made to determine most desirable practices 
in the United States. In the first, it is the 
single authority; in the sccond, it is a group 
decision of those persons in the United 
States best equipped to know. 

The third step is the crucial one. In the 
first method a single authority makes the 
appraisal of current practices and the de- 
termination as to which ones are most de- 
sirable. This authority may be the chief 
State school officer who makes the deternii- 
nation for his department, or it may be a 
member of his staff. On the other hand, 
the single authority may be a university 
dr college professor, a member of the legis- 
lature, or the representative of an educa- 
Ph. D. candi- 
dates use this method frequently when they 
prepare their doctoral dissertations. Their 
appraisal is generally based upon a careful 
analysis of practices supplemented by deci- 


tional group or association. 


sions arrived at through logical reasoning. 

The third step in the second method is 
performed by a group of persons best quali- 
fied to know in the United States. The 
composition of the group will vary with the 
problems under consideration. It includes 
both practitioners and theorists. It in- 
cludes representatives with opposing points 
of view and those who carry on different 
practices in different parts of the country. 
It may also include members of national 
concerned with 


associations particular 


phases of education. The group of special- 
ists study the current practices revealed in 
the second step, evaluate the practices, and 
arrive at a decision. The decision consti- 
tutes the composite judgment of the group 
members. 

The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers was one of the first organi- 
zations to recognize the inadequacies of the 
single authority method for determining 
most desirable practices in State schoo] ad- 
ministration. It found that supposedly de- 
sirable practices which were determined by 
a single authority were often unsuited to 
practical application. Particularly was 
this the case when the authority was a 
theorist. Too often, also, the practitioner 


in promoting an opinion as an authority, 
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was overly influenced by the experience he 
had in one or a few States. In either case, 
there existed a feeling that it was difficult, 
if not impossible, for the single authority 
to have the experience and the detailed 
knowledge of conditions essential to make 
valid evaluations that would apply to every 
State. 
the single authority method. No one man 


This is a significant limitation of 


could hope to resolve all the problems or to 
ameliorate all the differences that normally 
arise in any protracted evaluation of prac- 
tices involving the work of many people in 
each of the séveral States. Then, too, these 
factors militated against the speedy imple- 
mentation of the results of the. single au- 


thority method. - 


Less Time Lag 


Chicf State school officers soon recognized 
the second method as a source of substan- 
It eliminated most of the 
drawbacks which existed in the single au- 
thority method. A group of specialists has 
more varied knowledge and experience to 


tial assistance. 


draw upon. *Thus, the group is likely to 
arrive at decisions which are much sounder 


-and more balanced in terms of existing con- 


ditions in thé field. Such decisions will be 
accepted to a greater degree throughout the 
Nation than the decisions made by a single 
authority. Moreover, the persons who 
have the responsibility in their States for 
putting into practice the particular pro- 
grams under consideration are usually the 
same persons who share in determining de- 
sirable practices. Such a situation facili- 
tates, of course, the incorporation of these 
practices in tlie several State systems of edu- 
cation. The growing use of the group de- 
cision method has far-reaching implications 
for the decrease in the time !ag that gen- 
crally occurs between identification of de- 
sirable practice and its adoption and use in 


a State. 


More Popular 


Although the newer method generally re- 
quires a longer time, involves heavier costs 
on account of travel and conference ex- 
penses, and depends considerably for its 
success on the group membership represen- 
tation, it is highly favored. It has already 
demonstrated its effectiveness as a source 


The 


method was used advantageously in the 


of strength for State school systems. 


ny 


project which culminated in the production 
of Minimum Standards for School Buses, 
which has had far-reaching implications for 
pupil transportation in the United States. 
A project of the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction which resulted in 
the publication entitled, Guide for Planning 
School Plants,? used the newer method. 
The Study Commission of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, in 
cooperation with the Office of Education, 
carried on a project which developed the 
policy document entitled, The State De- 
partment of Education,’ using the newer 
method, and is using this method almost 
exclusively in its continuing schedule of 
studies. 

The State educational records and re- 
ports project, now being carried on jointly 
by the Statc and Territorial departments of 
education and the Office of Education, is 
proceeding on the basis of decisions made 
by a group of those most qualified to know 
throughout the United States. 


Rewarding 


Thus far, this method has been particu- 
larly rewarding. Already, the project has 
developed the fundamental guide for State 
systems of records and reports entitled, 
Handbook 1, The Common Core of State 
Educational Information.* Currently, the 
Office of Education is also participating in 
another project entitled, “Qualifications 
and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional 


Children.” 


which uses the same method and which 


First results of this project, 


promises to be a landmark in the education 
of exceptional children, are reported in this 
issue of School Life. 

The newer method of group consideration 
and decision, now tested and proved, will 
be a strong factor in helping to improve 


State school administration. 


1 National Conference on School Constructiou. Minimum 
Standards for School National Edu- 
cation Association, 1948 Revised Edition. 

? National on Schoolhouse Construction, Re- 
search and Publications Committee. Guide for Planning 
School Plants. Nashville, Tenn., The Council, 1953. 

3 National Council of Chief State School Officers. The 
State Department of Education: A statement of some guiding 
principles for its legal status, its functions, and the organti- 
sation of its service areas. Washington, The Council, 1952. 

4U. S. Department of Health, Education, aud Welfare. 
The Common Core of State Educational Information. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1953. (State Edu- 
cational Records and Reports Series: Handbook I, Bulletin 
1953, No. 8) 35 cents. 


Buses. Washington, 


Council 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


(Books and pamphlets listed should be ordered from the publishers.) 
A re- 


Bridging the Gap Between School and 
College. A Progress Report on Four Re- 
lated Projects Supported by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. Prepared 
by the Research Division of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, in coopera- 
tion with the participants. New York, The 
Fund: for the Advancement of Education, 
1953. 127p. (Evaluation Report No. 1.) 
Free. 


Developing the Secondary Sehool Cur- 
riculum. Revised Edition. By J. Paul 
Leonard. New York, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
158.282 p. $0.00. 


Education for Self-Understanding. The 
Role of Psychology in the High School Pro- 
gram. By Arthur T. Jersild, Kenneth 
Helfant, and Associates. New York, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1953. 54 p. (Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation Leaflet.) 85¢. 


Selected Theses a Education 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare , 


THESE THESES are on file in the United 
Statcs Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Library, where they are avail- 
able for interlibrary loan. 

The Adequacy of the Socio-Economic 
Community as the Loeal School District in 
By Edgar W. Flinton. Doc- 

Harvard University. 425 p. 


Vcrmont. 
tor’s, 1952. 
ms. 

A Follow Up Stndy of 1948-49-50 
Gradnates of St. Joseph High School. By 
Donald F. Blunt. Master’s, 1953. Western 
Michigan College of Education. 59 p. ms. 

An Inquiry Into the Backgrounds of Well 
Adjusted and Poorly Adjusted Adolescents: 
A Pilot Study. By Willis Mac Parkhurst. 
Master’s, 1952. Indiana State Teachers 
College. 95 p. ms. 

An In-Service Program for the Education 
of Teachers. By Royal G. Seiffert, Jr. 
Mastcr’s, 1953. Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education. 33 p. ms. 

An Investigation of Negative Social At- 
titndes of Elementary School Children. By 


Ksther Eaton. Mastcr’s, 1950. Boston 
University. 69 p. ms. 
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Elemcntary School Objectives. 
port prepared for The Mid-Century Com- 
mittee on Outcomes in Elementary Educa- 
tion. By Nolan C. Kearney. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1953. 189 p. 
$3.00. 


Elementary School Transfer; Problems, 
Principles, and Recommended Procedures. 
By O. W. Kopp. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1953... 83 p. a2-50; 


Five Thousand Women College Graduaies 
Report. Findings of a National Survey of 
the Social and Economic Status of Women 
Graduates of Liberal Arts Colleges of 1946- 
1949. By Robert Shosteck. Washington, 
D. C., B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bu- 
reau, 1953. 66. 7a¢. 


Flexible Classrooms: Practical Ideas for 
Modern Schoolrooms. By Russell E. Wil- 
son. Detroit, The Carter Co., 1953. 64 p. 
Illus. $3.75. ° 


A Job Analysis Technique Applied to 
Secrctarial and Stenographic Positions Em- 
ploying Persons Trained in Post-High- 
School Secretarial Curriculums to Reveal 
Curricnlum and Gnidance Implications. 
By Sally Berry Maybury. Doctor’s, 1952. 
Boston University. - 349 p. ms. 


Legal Liability of a Tcacher with Respect 
to Corporal Punishment. By William C. 
Barrett. Master’s, 1953. Western Michi- 
gan College of Education. 46 p. ms. 


The Prognostic Value of the ACE Psy- 
chological Examinations and the lowa Eng- 
lish Placement Test in Detcrmining Student 
Grades in Six Courses in a Teachcr-Train- 
mg Institution. By Margaret E. Lavin. 
Master’s, 1947. University of North 
Dakota. 103 p. ms. 

The School and Personality Develop- 


nent. By Kenneth J. Fletcher. Master’s, 
1952. Indiana State Teachers College. 
107 p. ms. 


Statistics in the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum. By Alphonsus Lawrence O'Toole. 
Doctor’s, 1952. Harvard University. 310 


p. ms. 


Handcrafts for Elemcniary Schools. A 
Handbook of Practical Suggestions for 
By Frank C. Moore, Carl H. 
Hamburger, and Anna-Laura_ Kingzett. 
Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1953. 316 p. 
Illus. $5. 


Teachers. 


Ilome Study Blue Book and Directory of 
Accredited Private Home Stndy Schools and 
Courses. Seventeenth Edition. Edited by 
Homer Kempfer. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Home Study Council, 1953. 32 p. 
Illus. (Address: National Home Study 
Council, 1420 New York Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Free to high schools, public 
libraries, counselors, teachers, etc. 


The Law of Local Public School Admin- 
istration. By Madaline Kinter Remmlein. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1953. 271 p. (McGraw-Hill Series in Edu- 
$4.50. 


cation). 


A Study of the Activities in Behalf of 
the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing by the 
Association of the Junior Leagues of 
America, Inc. By Agnes Best. Master’s, 
1952. Gallaudet College. 70 p. ms. 

A Study of the Formal and Informal Or- 
ganization of a School Faculty: The Identi- 
fication of the Systems of Interactions and 
Relationships Among the Staff Mcmbers of 
a School and an Analysis of the Interplay 
Betwecn These Systems. By Norman J. 
Doctor’s, 195]. Harvard Uni- 
406 p. ms. 

A Snrvcy and Analysis of Materials Sent 
to Parents of the Pre-School-Age Child Be- 
fore He Enters School in Scptember. By 
Henry W. DeRusha. Master’s, 1950. 
Boston University. 92 p. ms. 


Boyan. 
versity. 


A Survey and Evaluation of.the Program 
of Industrial Arts in the Public Schools of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. By Edgar Leon 
Demers. Master’s, 1950. Boston Univer- 
sity. 149 p. ms. 

Travel Expcriences of Kighth Crade Siu- 
dents. By Walter Dana Gibson. Master’s, 
1950. Boston University. 59 p. ms. 
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the homes of free, inquiring minds 


UR LIBRARIES serve the precious liberties of our Nation: freedom of inquiry, free- 
dom of the spoken and the written word, freedom of exchange ofideas. Upon these 
clear principles democracy depends for its very life, for they arc the great sources 
of knowledge and enlightenment. And knowledge—full, unfettered knowledge 
of its own heritage, of freedom’s enemies, of the whole world of men and ideas—this knowledge is a 

free pcople’s surest strength. 


The converse is just as surely true. A democracy smugly disdamful of new ideas would be a sick 
democracy. A democracy chronically fearful of new ideas would be a dying democracy. 


For all these reasons, we must in these times be intelligently alert not only to the fanatic cunning 
of Communist conspiracy, but also to the grave dangers in meeting fanaticisin with ignorance. 
For, in order to fight totalitarians who exploit ine ways of freedom to serve their own ends, ein are 
some zealots who—with more wrath than wisdom—would adopt a strangely unintelligent course. 
They would try to defend freedom hy denying freedom’s friends the opportunity of Biel ing com- 
munism in its entirety—its plausibilities, its falsitics, its weaknesses. 


But we know that freedom cannot be served by the devices of the tyrant. As it is an ancient truth 
that freedom cannot be legislated into existence. so it is no less obvious that freedom cannot be 
censored into existence. And any who act as if freedom’s defenses are to be found in suppression 
and suspicion and fear confess a doctrine that is alien to America. 


The libraries of America are and must ever remain the homes of free. inquiring minds. To them. 
our citizens—of all ages and races, of all creeds and political persuasions—must ever be able to turn 
with clear confidence that there they can freely seek the whole truth, unwarped by fashion and 
uncompromised by expediency. For in such whole and healthy knowledge alone are to be found 
and understood those majestic trnths of man’s nature and destiny that prove, to each succceding 


gencration, the validity of freedom. 
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“Our Whole Citizenry Is Summoned ..." 


Fon MANY YEARS Presidents of the United States 
have issued special statements in connection with annual 
observations of American Education Week. 

President Eisenhower issued the following message for 
this year’s observance, addressed “To the Patrons, Stu- 
dents, and Teachers of American Schools: 

The celebration of American Education Week sum- 
mons the thoughtful attention of every American citizen. 

The youth of our Nation—who are the future of our 
Nation—are the hope and the test of freedom itself. In 
homes, farms, and factories—in the schools, senates, and 
churches of the next generation—the youth of today will 
tell by their deeds the fate of those values which, cher- 
ished by the free through centuries, have given life and 
dignity and purpose to our own America. 

This—nothing less—is the measure of the task served 
by the teachers of our Nation today. Such a responsibil- 
ity demands not only essential and elaborate material 
paraphernalia: buildings, endowments, salaries, labora- 
tories. It demands, above all else, strength and percep- 
tion of heart and of mind. 

Our teachers are summoned to be patriots in the highest 
sense of the word: to teach the principles that bring free- 
dom and justice to life; to make clear that enjoyment of 
liberties means acceptance of duties; and to impart the 
priceless knowledge that duty, in an age of peril, means 
sacrifice. 

Our whole citizenry is summoned to help the teachers 
in their great work: not only to provide them with the 
resources they need, but also to guard with devoted vigi- 
lance the freedom of thought and discussion which inspire 
free men to teach all men how to be free.” 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Special Oe 7 
FFA 
Stamp 


One hun- 
dredten 
million of 
these special 25th anniversary Future Farmers of America 
stamps were placed on sale in Kansas City, Mo., October 
13—the first day of the 1953 annual FFA convention. 

This Federal Government recognition of the nationwide 
organization of farm boys studying vocational agricul- 
ture in public high schools throughout the United States 
is also a tribute to the Vocational Division of the Office of 
Education which has sponsored the FFA since its inception 
a quarter Century ago. 


The stamps are now on sale in all post offices throughout 
the country. 
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Cover photograph: Tom Kelley, Washingtan Post staff photographer, took this 
photograph at the Whittier School in Washington, D. C. It was appropriate to 
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Samuel Miller Brownell 


New Commissioner of Education 


R. SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL, Connecticut scholar, 

educator, and administrator, was sworn in as the thirteenth 
Commissioner of Education on November 16. He succeeds Dr. 
Lee M. Thurston of Michigan, who died on September 4 after 
serving for less than three months. 

Appointed by President Eisenhower on October 14, Dr. 
Brownell holds a recess appointment subject to confirmation when 
the Senate reconvenes in January. 

The Commissioner has had a distinguished career in American 
education. He comes to the Office of Education from New Haven, 
Connecticut, where he has been professor of educational admin- 
istration in the Yale Graduate School of Education since 1938 
and President of New Haven State Teachers College for the past 
six years. 

A native of Peru, Nebraska, and a graduate of the University 
of Nebraska (B. A. 1921), the Commissioner holds an M. A. 
(1924) and a Ph. D (1926) from Yale University. 

Dr. Brownell spent his early professional years as teacher and 
principal. For two years he was principal of the demonstration 
high school at Peru State Teachers College and for one year a 
member of the faculty of the New York State College for Teachers 
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at Albany, New York. Before going to Yale in 1938, Dr. 
Brownell was superintendent of schools in Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan, for a decade. 

Commissioner Brownell has lectured on education at many 
institutions of higher education, including the University of Wis- 
consin, Cornell University, Harvard University, the University 
of Southern California, and the University of Michigan. His 
writings have appeared in leading educational journals. 

His background and experience include active participation in 
educational affairs beyond the classroom. He has been on the 
staff of city school surveys in the New England States and in New 
Jersey and Nebraska. Dr. Brownell is a life member of the Na: 
tional Education Association and has been active in several of 
its departments and commissions including the Association for 
Higher Education, of which he was president in 1950-51. 

Other educational organizations in which the Commissioner 
has membership are the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, the American Association of School Administrators, the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education, the National 
Conference of Professors of Educational Administration, the 
Connecticut Education Association, and the Connecticut Super- 
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intendents Association. He has been chairman of the Aceredit- 
ing Committee of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education and since July 1953 has been a member of the 
NEA Legislative Commission. Dr. Brownell is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Delta Kappa. 

The Commissioner grew up in an educational atmosphere. 
When he was born at Peru. Nebraska, in 1900, his father, Herbert 
Brownell, was teaching physical science in the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Peru. The family moved to Lincoln when the elder 
Brownell became professor of science at the University of Ne- 
braska. Samuel and his younger brother Herbert (now Attor- 
ney General of the United States) had a paper route and sold 
milk to help out with the family budget. 

Dr. Brownell is deeply concerned with the problems of Ameri- 
can education. 
are the acute shortage of teachers, the need for additional school 
buildings, the increasing cost of school programs, the rapidly in- 


Major problems facing schools and colleges 


creasing school population, and other conditions that demand 
attention throughout the eountry. 

Concerning the relationship between the Federal Government 
and local school systems he feels that the Federal Government 
must not interfere in educational matters which rightly belong 
to local and State authorities. The American system of educa- 
tion, he holds, has been built upon two foundation stones—State 
and local control, with Federal assistance and support where the 
national intcrest requires. 

With regard to criticisms of teachers and educational systems, 
Dr. Brownell believes that constructive criticism is healthy and 
should be encouraged. The schools and teachers should be pre- 
pared to face such questioning boldly, eager to prove that they 
are capable, intelligent, honorable, alive to the responsibilities 
of modern education. 

In an article for the NEA Journal published in 1951, he 
summed it up this way: 

“There needs to be unified concern also that no part of our 
educational system be weakened under the guise of efficiency, 
economy, patriotism, or any other banner. Those who weaken 
any part weaken the whole. Of course, justifiable and construc- 
tive criticism of conditions in schools and eolleges is healthy and 
should be made. 

“We in the profession are constantly calling attention to fea- 


tures needing improvement and change. But this is quite dif- 


ferent from the subtle or open attacks upon individuals and 
groups of educators in attempts to discredit them and thus 
weaken public confidence and support of the schools or colleges 
involved.” 

Believing in the principle that public questions can best be 
thrashed out by those who understand them best, he is an ardent 
promoter of close working relationship between all segments of 
the teaching profession in elementary, secondary, and higher 
education. In an address to the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education in 1951, Dr. Brownell said: 

“* * * the kindergarten teacher, the elementary teacher, the 
high school teacher needs ever to be alert to spur the capable 
student to want to go on and to develop his abilities to the highest 
degree, and thus serve his own needs and those of society. The 
college professor and the graduate professor need equally to be 
alert to encourage students with the best minds to prepare for 
teaching in the elementary and secondary schools and in college. 
Only in this way can all parts of the education system be strong. 
To weaken any portion by failing to staff it with competent teach- 
ers is to weaken the potential effectiveness of every other portion. 
The problems which today face American education in general, 
and teachers in particular, need, therefore, to be considered and 
dealt with by the teaching profession as a unified group.” 

Soon after Dr. Brownell’s appointment, and before he as- 
sumed his new duties officially, he came to Washington for a 
meeting with the Policy Council of the Office of Education. At 
this meeting he was briefed by the Acting Commissioner and the 
heads of the various divisions. His grasp and understanding of 
the Office and its operation made a deep impression on his future 
colleagues. Accompanying the newly designated Commissioner 
were his wife and two of his four children. : 

It has been 86 years since the first Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Henry Barnard, was appointed. He, too, was from Yale 
University and Connecticut. From the presidency of St. John’s 
College he came to Washington to take over the duties of the 
highest educational office in the nation. ; 

The problems of American education today are very different 
from the problems Dr. Barnard faced in 1867. The nation has 
erown, the schools have grown, the needs have grown. So also 
have the resourees and the opportunities. Dr. Brownell steps 
‘nto a line of noble tradition as he takes up his new duties and 
faces the challenges that lie ahead. 


Thirteen Commissioners of Education have directed the affairs 


of the Office of Education during the past 86 years y 


Henry Barnard, March 14, 1867, to March 15, 1870 
John Eaton, March 16, 1870, to August 5, 1886 
N. H. R. Dawson, August 6, 1886, to September 3, 


1889 
William T. Harris, September 12, 1889, to June 30, 
1906 ¢ 


Elmer E. Brown, July 1, 1906, to June 30, 1911 
Philander P. Claxton, July 8, 1911, to June 1, 1921 


John James Tigert, June 2, 1921, to August 31, 1928 

William John Cooper, February 11, 1929, to July 10, 
1933 

George F. Zook, July 11, 1933, to June 30, 1934 

John W. Studebaker, October 23, 1934, to July 15, 
1948 

Earl James McGrath, March 18, 1949, to April 22, 
1953 

Lee M. Thurston, July 2, 1953, to September 4, 1953 


Samuel Miller Brownell, November 16, 1953, to date 
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Children on Double Shifts— 


A State Studies the Problems 


By Hazel F. Gabbard, Specialist for Extended School Servicer Elementary Schools Section 


As SCHOOL DOORS opened in September 
1953, more children caine than were an- 
ticipated, classes were overcrowded in 
many schools, particularly in the primary 
grades, and there weren’t enough teachers 
to go round. These problems are not 
new. They have been disturbing school 
administrators and boards of education for 
more than a decade now but no solution 
has been found to meet these problems. 
These conditions are disturbing because 
they add up to a substandard education for 
a vast number of American children who 
will, through no fault of theirs, be unable 
to perform their responsibilities as citizens 
and to participate effectively in the life of 
the Nation. 

Although there is much written about the 
difficulties confronting schools in meeting 
these emergency conditions, created by 
mobility of population and rising birth 
rates, there is necd for schools to take a 
long look ahead and round up the facts to 
Among the States tak- 
ing steps to study the specific problems 


get some action. 


of crowding which seriously affect the 
learning of children and teacher retention, 
Virginia is completing a 3-year study which 
gives detailed facts on the Statewide 
picture. 

During the past 3 years the Virginia 
State Department of Education has been 
collecting information to use in presenting 
the needs of elementary schools to the Leg- 
The study, begun in 1951, has 


brought together comparative data each 


islature. 


year on the pupil-teacher ratio, double or 
two-shift situations, and certification of 
teachers. Although the findings are not 
yet in for 1953-54, the data for the past 
2 years reveal the urgency of relieving the 


crowded conditions, and indicate where- 


the impacted and overcrowded schools arc 
located. 
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A preliminary report in 1951 to the Leg- 
islative Commission on a Foundation Edu- 
cation Program for Virginia states: 

“The major impediments to the most ef- 
fective teaching of the fundamental tool 
subjects are: (a) lack of a sufficient num- 
ber of adequately trained primary and ele- 
mentary teachers, and (b) too heavy teacher 
loads.” In reference to the two-shift sit- 
uation, the report points out that, “This 
condition prevails in 44 school divisions 
and is not conducive to adequate teaching.” 


Emergency Teachers 

Among the critical problems which the 
reports from superintendents revealed are 
the large number of elementary classes 
staffed with teachers holding emergency 
licenses and local permits. There were 
2,957 teachers or 21.3 percent in 1951-52 
who had not met the State’s requirement as 
fully qualified elementary teachers. Dur- 
ing 1952-53 the number of teachers in- 
creased to 3,462 or ‘24.1 percent with 
substandard preparation for the 14,356 ele- 
mentary classrooms of Virginia’s schools. 
In 10 counties and 2 cities, over 60 percent 
of the elementary teachers held only emer- 
gency licenses and local permits or colle- 
giate certificates. The Statewide activity of 
the Citizens Committees on Teacher Rc- 
cruitment is now being directed toward solv- 
ing these problems. 


Pupil-Teacher Ratio 

, Another trouble spot appeared in the high 
pupil-teacher ratio in many elementary 
Comparisons of the 1952-53 fig- 
ures, with the previous year showed that 


schools. 


gencrally schools had as many classes of 40 
pupils or more as they had had the previous 
year. In 15 counties and 4 cities there 
were 59 teachers instructing classes of more 
than 60 pupils; there werc 231 teachers with 
classes from 51 to 60 pupils and 1,515 teach- 


ry 


ers with classes of 40-50 pupils. There is 
doubt that teachers will be attracted to stay 
in the profession when faced with the task 
of “keeping school” rather than “teaching” 
under these conditions. 

In 1952-53 Virginia had 242 schools on 
Over the State 
there were 33,701 children or 7.18 percent 
on short-day schedules. 


double or 2-shift sessions. 


As many as 26 
counties reported double shifts for approxi- 
mately 18,000 children, and 19 cities had 
15,600 children on the 2-shift plan. During 
the previous year, 1951-52, a larger number 
of children, approximately 2,000 inore, had 
Hence, the 
0.6 percent drop in 1952-53 was not a very 
significant one. 


been in double shift situations. 


More teachers and school 
facilities were a “must” to secure a good 
school learning environment for children. 

Children in the first three grades are the 


' puptls whose education has been more sert- 


During 1952-53, 26 counties 
had first grades on double shifts, 22 coun- 


ously cut. 


ties had second grades involved, and 6 re- 
ported third grades on the 2-shift plan. 
Fewer counties reported their fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades affected, but the double 
shift arrangement touches all grades in the 
elementary schools of the State. 

Along with the double shifts for children 
there were ma. * instances in which teach- 
At least 17 
counties and 10 cities reported teachers 
One of the first 
recommendations of the State Department 


ers were teaching two shifts. 
had double assignments. 


of Education was that a teacher teach only 
While this requirement 
reduced the time a teacher was with chil- 
dren to 244 to 444 hours it has not meant 
that the teacher had a shorter day. 


one shift a day. 


The reports of the Division superin- 
tendents indicate teaclicrs use the time be- 
yond their hours with the children of their 

(Continucd on page 27) 
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Foreign 


International 
Teacher Education 


and edueators will be observing Ameriean school systems 

and Ameriean life in practically every State in the Union. 
They will share information about their eultures, customs, and 
history with more than one million Americans. 

Wayne University, Iowa State Teachers College, University of 
Florida, Syraeuse University, and Ohio State University, among 
others, will be hosts to the teachers. Participation in commu- 
nity and eampus activities, visits to farms, faetories, courts, civic 


p URING the next six months, more than 400 visiting teachers 


organizations, legislative bodies in session, and to private homes 
are also an important part of the aeademic program. 

Fifty different nations are represented in this group. The 
largest single national group of 109 teachers came from Ger- 
many. The Smith-Mundt Act, P. L. 402, 60th Congress, and 
the Fulbright Act, P. L. 584, 79th Congress, provide the grants 
whieli make this interehange program possible. Grants to teach- 
ers from Finland are provided from the Finnish World War | 
debt payments made available by P. L. 265, 81st Congress. 


How Teachers Are Selected 


Teaehers and school administrators are nominated by their 
Ministries of Education with the concurrence of the Ameriean 
Embassy. Final selection of grantees under the Smith-Mundt 
Aet is made by the Department of State upon recommendation 
of the Office of Education. Those receiving Fulbright travel 
grants are approved by the Board of Foreign Scholarships, a 
ten-member board appointed by the President. The visiting 
teaelier program is now in its 11th year during which time 
a total of 1,400 educators have partieipated. 


Qualifications 


Teaehers applying for grants are carefully selected. In addi- 
tion to being a eitizen of the eountry that nominates him, an 
applieant must present a medical eertifieate and show evidence 
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educators examining and using American 
textbooks. 


Program 


Demonstration of a Brazilian dance b 
Latin-American teachers. 


; a4" ges 
ee 


A Notherlands teacher shows her country’s handicraft. 


: 
=) 
‘ 


Formosans in native costume and products of their homeland. 
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Educators from Nigeria, South Africa. 
headdress. 
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Note 


Teachers from Panama 
in native costume. 


of good moral character and suitable per- 
sonal qualities. Each candidate must be 
able to read, write, speak, and understand 
English; be a qualified teacher for at least 
three years in his own country; and occup; 
a position which will enable him to utilize 
in his own country the training he receives 
in the United States. 

What happens after these teachers visit 
our schools and communities? At least 
three-fourths indicate changed attitudes 
favorable toward the United States; the re- 
maining one-fourth indicate they were al- 
ready favorably disposed and have had no 
change of opinion. Some teachers have 
shown a negative change in attitude on such 
subjects as racial discrimination, waste of 
resources, too much freedom of the child, 
open courting of students, and a diminish- 
ing interest in classical education. How- 
ever, the overall impression is favorable as 
evidenced by letters received from the teach- 
ers after they have returned to their home- 
lands. “... the first goal in American 
education, namely the demand for good citi- 
zenship, an ability to get along with each 
other, to develop one’s own personality, is 
really more important than teaching of any 
other subject...” a German teacher 
“. . [found wherever I went con- 


stant coordiality, unfailing cooperation, 
39 


writes. 


and a desire to make my stay pleasant . . 
are views expressed by a Cuban teacher. 

“The immediate results of teacher inter- 
change and teacher training programs have 
been most encouraging,’ reports Thomas 
E. Cotner, Director, Teacher Programs 
Branch, Division of International Educa- 
tion, Office of Education. “The long-range 
beneficial results are yet to be seen and 
appraised.” 

During their orientation stay in Washing- 
ton, D. C., this fall, the foreign educators 
had opportunity to examine and use text- 
book material furnished by the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute. This mate- 
rial has been organized for this purpose by 
the Division of International Education, 
Office of Education. 

In native costume the teachers also dis- 
played their country’s handicraft, money, 
flags, and other symbols of their cultures. 
Pictures shown on these pages were taken 
during the orientation period. 
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Designing Elementary Classrooms 
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An approach to the problem of classroom design in relation to the school child and program 


ilies OFFICE OF EDUCATION has 
just issued a new publication, “Designing 
Elementary Classrooms,” to help educators 
and the public in dealing with many prob- 
lems pertinent to school plant design and 
construction in this day of peak elementary 
school enrollments. 

The brochure was prepared cooperative- 
ly by the School Housing and Elementary 
Schools Sections of the Office of Education. 

Wayne O. Reed, Assistant Commissioner, 
Division of State and Local School Systems, 
and E. Glenn Featherston, Director, Ad- 
ministration of State and Local School Sys- 
tems Branch, Office of Education, agree 
that “planning the elementary school to meet 
present and future educational require- 
ments is among the most urgent tasks fac- 
ing school boards, administrators, teachers, 
and citizen groups.” 

Considerable information in the new pub- 
lication caine from teachers, supervisors, 
principals, and specialists in elementary 
education. Scuoo. Lire presents a por- 
tion of the bulletin content to report what 
certain tcachers said about classrooms. 
According to teachers’ statements, class- 
rooms should be: 


1. Healthful and Safe 


66 


. . . One of my first reactions to work- 
ing in my present environinent was the ease 
with which the teacher and the children can 
keep the room neat and attractive. This 
is due to adequate storage places and easily- 
reached pinuing boards. Then, as time 
progressed, I could sec how truly important 
in a room are running water, a drinking 
fountain, and a sink ‘to fit the children’ 
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both for convenience and as a time-saving 
element. Better lighting and glare-proof 
chalkboards make written work more ten- 
sion-free for pupils and teachers alike. . .” 
Mrs. VeRNA LeirH, LeConte Elementary 


School, Berkeley, Calif. 


“, . The Children arc inspired to keep 
themselves and the room clean by having 
tile flooring and part-glazed tile walls and 
facilities for hand washing in the rear of 
the room. Proper ventilation and radiant 
heating add to the year-round comfort for 

* Mrs. Maurine MattrHews, La- 
mar Elementary School, Amarillo, Tex. 


us. 


“ .. [t means that children will not be 


groping in a semidark room, unable to do 
any work at all because the day outside is 
a dark one, and the room poorly lighted. 
Children will not be squinting at their tasks 
and they will not damage their eyes. Our 
well-lighted room glows on the darkest day 
with 28 fluorescent lights. A modern room 
means also that I, as a teacher, may con- 
tinue the class planning periods because we 
do not notice outside noises. Our room, 
equipped as it is, with acoustically treated 
panels, provides a veritable island of quiet 
calm in which even the most difficult prob- 
lem may be efficiently considered by chil- 
dren...” Marcaret Witson, Stephen 
Knight Elementary School, Denver, Colo. 


2. Functionally Designed 


4 


. . . All books are on low shelves, easily 
accessible to children. There are also dis- 
play shelves for books which are helpful 
to teachers in encouraging children to read. 


An adequate number of electrical outlets 
make it possible for teachers to use tape 
recorders, opaque projectors, filmstrip ma- 
chines, and regular motion picture machines 
intheclassroom ...” Mrs. J. L. PERKINs, 


Baton Rouge, La. 


a4 


. . . Storage space under the back work 
centers is an ideal place to store building 
blocks, costumes, paints and other art sup- 
plies. Another large storage area is under 
the ledge along the south wall under the 
windows. Sliding doors on all storage 
space keep all items out of sight and pro- 
tected from the dust. The ledge is used for 
plants and book displays. Large cabinets 
at the ends of the cloakroom are ample for 
storing all of that extra paper, supplies, and 
equipment as well as the teachers wraps 


The 


Pigeon- 


and personal reference materials, 
cloakroom is very handy also. 
holes for each child’s belongings are on one 
side with storage space under the pigeon- 
holes. The other wall is for children’s 
wraps...” Josie SHACKELFORD, Loving- 
ton School, Lovington, N. Mex. 


“., . One of the most pleasant experti- 


ences of my teaching career has been the 
opportunity of working in a well-equipped 
modern classroom. This classroom pro- 
vides the proper lighting, heating. ventila- 
tion, rest rooms, and outside entrance with 
a terrace and flower garden which enable 
the children to live as a family group. To 
be able to have the available space to work 
in groups, construct, store materials. dis- 
play work, arrange furniture for democratic 
living, and give individual guidance with- 
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out disturbing others has been the fulfilling 
of a life-long dream .. .” Mrs. Lucitte 
STEVENS, Willowbrook School, Oak Ridge, 


Tenn. 


3. Flexible 


“... Working in this classroom is a 


In addition to the large 
floor area there is good light, ready access 
to the outside, acoustic plaster, and a warm, 
smooth floor. 


real opportunity. 


This kind of housing con- 
tributes to a good educational program 
rather than limits it. The same may be 
said of furniture that can be easily moved 
and used for multiple purposes, for the 
storage space accessible to the children, for 
the ample provision for wraps, and for the 
The freedom 
and flexibility in activity that we kuow 
children need are not only possible but 
easily achieved in this modern well-planned 
classroom...” Erma Bennett, Wasatch 
School, Provo, Utah. 


(4 


sink and drinking fountain. 


. . . The desks are movable and can be 
placed in groups for conferences or can be 
placed against the wall, leaving floor space 
for folk dances and story circles. .” 


Mrs. J. L. Perxins, Baton Rouge, La. 


4. Attractive 


* . . Children who enter rooms with 


lovely color designing, light, and adequate 
space are generally more enthusiastic chil- 
dren at school. The response is so enthu- 
siastic that one realizes the genuine pleasure 
they feel just being in such a room during 
the day. 


depresses a teacher on a gray winter day, so 


Just as a gloomy, drab room 


Northside School, Levittown, Long Island, N. Y. 
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are her pupils quite likely to be lethargic 
and weary of mind. Entering a room with 
friendly color and brightness is almost cer- 
tain to help spirits rise and brighten too...” 
THELMA STEINER, Harmony Elementary 


School, Milwaukie, Oreg. 


“. .. The modern, efficient design of the 
room, equipment, and related facilities add 
much to the program, increase the teacher’s 
efficiency, and thercby contribute signifi- 
cantly to a wider experience and a greater 
acceptance on the part of the child...” 
Mrs. Gertrupe Knott, Rollingwood Ele- 
mentary School, Chevy Chase, Md. 


*_.. Two of the most important essentials 
of an ideal elementary schoolroom, child- 
likeness and homelikeness, are undeniably 
found at Van Buren. 
adaptation of arrangement, materials, and 


There is a conscious 


furnishings to the age level of the group 
occupying the room. The movable tables 
and chairs are scaled to size so that feet 
touch the floor and proper sitting posture is 
easily achieved. There is a low counter, 
sink, and drinking fountain in the work- 
room easily accessible to the children. The 
adjacent toilet facilities, also scaled to size, 
add to the homelike atmosphere and elimi- 
nate any regimentation of toilet procedure. 
There has been a conscious building up of 
the atmosphere which charactcrizes a beau- 
tiful home in the planning of this school- 
Space has been provided for out- 
door clothing and personal belongings. 


rooni. 


This space has not been adequate during the 
winter months since two and sometimes 


There 


three children must share onc space. 


Photo by Sigurd Fischer. 


is a sufficient number of low windows so that 
children are not shut away from the out- 
doors .’ HeLten Vann, Martin Van 
Buren School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“, .. Teaching and living in a room with 
these facilities is a most delightful experi- 
ence for children, parents, and teachers. 
The spaciousness and the beautiful cclors 
provide environment and opportunity for 
children to live and learn...” ELIzABLTH 
Matrnews, Park Road School, Charlotte, 
NOG. 


5. Economical 


“.. « The floor covering is both attrac- 


tive and utilitarian. Spills on these highly 
waxed floors are not catastrophes because 
they clean easily and quickly. With their 
high polish and cleanliness, floors become 
exccllent work space for large projects 
without the fear of soiling clothing. . .” 
“THELMA STEINER, Harmony Elementary 


School, Milwaukie, Oreg. 


“... Ceiling height has been reduced to 
give a sense of proportion to the occupants 
” ALBERT P. MatTHERrs, 
Superintendent of Schools, New Canaan, 
Conn. 


of the room... 


“.. . Bilateral lighting makes a light, 


bright room. The latest in lighting pro- 
vides more than adequately for the darkest 
” Inez Wuitney, McKinley Ele- 
mentary School, Arlington, Va. 


layin 


“... The teacher has a built-in desk with 
adequate drawer space. The open shelves 
and a closet provide ample room for profes- 
Bilateral lighting gives 
an even and adequate distribution of light 
for each child...” Marcurrire RANKIN, 
McKinley Elementary School, Arlington, 


Va. 


sional materials. 


The children and young people are the 
In fact, the 
future of this country will be in their hands. 


greatest asset in any country. 


Their standing as American citizens will be 
in part determined by the educational op- 
portunities provided for them. Good class- 
rooms are economical in that they provide 
favorable learning situations. Pupils and 
teachers are cncouraged by a functional, 
safe, and attractive environment. America 
can afford to buy good school facilities. It 
is a safe and sane investment in the future 


of this couutry. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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“School Bells Are Ringing for More Children Than Ever Be- 
fore!” “She’s Giving The Best Years of Her Life—To Your 
Children!” These are captions to some of the advertisements in 
the 1953-54 nationwide Better Seliools Campaign eonducted by 
The Advertising Couneil. 

The Council is a nonprofit, publie-service organization of the 
advertising industry. It draws on the best talent of the adver- 
tismg world and enlists the free support of all ehannels of publie 
information to promote programs that eontribute to the national 
welfare. 

Cooperating with the Couneil in the Better Sehools Campaign 
is the National Citizens Commission for the Publie Schools, an- 
other nonprofit organization. The Commission was founded in 
1949 by a group of prominent laymen representing ‘business, law, 
and labor, from all seetions of the country, who were eonvinced of 
the urgent need for widespread understanding of American eduea- 
tion’s problems, and improvement of our publie sehools. 

The Couneil and the Commission work elosely in this campaign 
with the Offiee of Edueation, which first asked the Advertising 
Council in 1947 to help arouse publie interest in problems faeing 
the seliools. Advertising materials on the eampaign are prepared 
by the volunteer agency, Benton and Bowles, Ine., and issued to 
the Council as a publie service. Spaee and time are given by 
advertisers who agrce to sponsor the ads. 

Among media serviees used in the eampaign are newspaper and 
house organ publishers, transportation and outdoor advertising 
agencies, radio and television advertisers, and individual radio 
and television stations. These are utilized in plaeing advertise- 
ments urging eitizens to help solve their school problems and in 
suggesting that letters be written to the Commission for adviee 
and assistanee. Many of the media agencies sponsor advertise- 
ments themselves as public-serviee projects. 

Promotion kits adapted to the various media are sent to news- 
papers, national magazines, radio and television stations, and eivie 
organizations. This year’s kit for newspapers contains 12 adver- 
tisements and symbols. Other kits furnish graphie designs suitable 
for posters, ear eards, or outdoor advertising; television materials, 
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For Better Schools in 


Much Has Been Done— 
The Job Ahead Is One 


with films, slides, fact sheet, ete.; radio fact sheets and spot 
announcements; and other such materials. 

Businesses are invited to run the advertisements “‘as is” or to 
use them as a basis for preparing their own material. Civie organ- 
izations and eitizen groups are encouraged to do likewise—and 
thereby join in the program for better sehools. It is estimated 
that, in each of the past four years, the Couneil has seeured several 
million dollars’ worth of advertising for the Better Schools 
Campaign. 


Evidences of Success 


Sinee the purpose of the campaign is to arouse the American 
people to the needs of their local schools, its sueeess may well be 
measured in terms of inereased public interest. Here is some of 
the evidenee: : 

1. School bond issues and millage eampaigns are notably more 
suceessful than ever before. The kits of newspaper advertisements, 
with free mats available from the Council, have been helpful in the 
passage of hundreds of bond issues. 

2. Eight thousand eommunities now have committees or eom- 
missions of lay citizens, representing all segments of the eom- 
munity, working with their school boards and administrators on 
edueational problems. In 1950, fewer than 1,000 such groups were 
known to the National Citizens Commission. About half of the 
committee members are men. 

3. More of the great national organizations—business, labor, 
farm, civic, fraternal, professional, religious, veteran, and other— 
have live edueation departments and programs. 

4. National magazines published more artieles on public sehools 
(222) last year than ever before. 

5. Every seeond person who writes the Commission for assist- 
anee got the address through some news or advertising medium. 

6. The symbols and slogans of the eampaign are being used by 
eitizens’ committees and eommereial eoneerns on postage ineters, 
shopping bags, license plates, auto stickers, stationery, brochures, 
and in dozens of other adapted ways. 
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7. Hundreds of correspondents who write the Commission about 
he campaign are put in touch with State and local groups which 
san be of direct help and with whom they can work for a common 
coal. 

§. With the emphasis on more active interest and participation 
n public schools, school groups—PTA’s and Home and School 
Associations—have twice as many members as they had in 1946. 
ind a 60 percent rise in their male membership. 

9, Some 900 newspapers had agreed to run one of the Better 
3chool advertisements on September 8 of this year. 

10. About 87,000 car-card spaces on buses, trains, street cars, 
and subways were made available to the Council by the trans- 
ortation advertising industry in August. 

11. Some 7,500 Better School outdoor posters have been put up. 

12. All radio stations receive the Council’s Radio Fact Sheet 
nd spot announcements on the campaign. It is estimated that 
25,000 local programs were broadcast in 1 year. In 1 week of 
1952 there were an estimated 14,398,000 home impressions made 
through the Better School television program. A home impres- 
sion is the number of sets in use during the announcement 
multiplied by the number of announcements made. It is 1 message 


a 


heard once in 1 television home. 


There Is Work To Be Done 


The American people can be proud of their accomplishments in 
public education. But the job ahead is one of staggering propor- 
tions. This year the schools opened their doors to the largest 
crop of pupils in history—about 2 million more than last year. 

More than 34 million youth are enrolled in schools this year, an 

all-time record. And it is estimated that by 1960 there will be 
- 42 million. 

The taxpayers have been making a real effort to keep up with 
the rapidly increasing needs of the schools. They spent $7.5 
billion last year on public schools—$500 million more than the year 
before. In 1952-53 American communities built 50,000 new 
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Will Help Our Schools! 
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classrooms—another all-time record. Teachers’ salaries were 
raised from an average of $3,160 to $3,400 last ycar. 

But, in spite of all that has been done, the public schools of 
America face bigger problems than ever before, and the crisis is 
growing worse. 

One of their most urgent needs is certainly the building pro- 
gram. This fall the United States is short 345 thousand public 
elementary and secondary classrooms. And many of those in use 
are not adequate. In school plants that are officially classified as 
“satisfactory” and “fair”, 3 out of every 5 are overcrowded. 
One out of every five pupils is going to school this fall in a 
schoolhouse which does not meet minimum fire safety conditions. 

Another challenging problem is the shortage of teachers. The 
clementary schools alone need 72,000 more teachers than they 
had last year. Until the teacher-training program is stepped up, 
only 2 alternatives are available and neither is good. Either 
teachers must be brought into the schools who are not qualified, 
or further over-crowding of the classrooms must be permitted. 

Here is an opportunity for every citizen to do an urgently needed 
job. By taking an active interest in his local schools, he can help 
to make sure that his community provides an adequate school 
budget and gets the best for the money it spends. 

The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools is 
ready to help any community stimulate interest in constructive 
action for better schools. Tools and know-how are available for 
the asking. Community groups that want guidance on problems 
such as teacher shortage, getting better school board members, 
school finances, buildings, and instructional materials, should write 
to the Commission’s office at 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, 
Neo 

Free mats for all the advertisements and radio and television 
material in the Better Schools Campaign will be sent on request. 
by The Advertising Council, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 
30, Ni Y. 

Let’s all enlist in the Better Schools Campaign and work for 
the future of our country—our Nation’s boys and girls and their 


essential education. 


Mathematics a Key to Manpower 


Kenneth E. Brown, Specialist for Mathematics 


What is the outlook for able youth to fill 
the scientific demands of our Nation? The 
prospect is for a critical shortage in the 
face of increased demands. 

In 1950 the number of engineers gradu- 
ated in the U. S. S. R. was 28,000, and in 
1953 the number had increased to 33,000. 
It is estimated that the number of engi- 
neering graduates in 1955 will be 50,000. 
Similar increases are reported in the supply 
of other specialized personnel, and there is 
evidence that the supply may be rapidly 
increased. What is the prospect in the 
United States? It is not the same. 


Output of Scientific Personnel 
Decreasing 

While the number of graduates from 
engineering colleges in the U. S. S. R. in- 
creased from 28,000 to 33,000, the number 
in the United States decreased during this 
period (1950-53) from 53,000 to 25,000. 
The estimated number of graduates in 1955 
for the United States is 23,000, while in the 
U.S. S. R. the number is 50,000. The 
nuinber of graduates of technical institutes 
in the United States in 1952 was approxi- 
mately 1,100, but for the same year in the 
U.S. S. R. the number was 60,000. The 
annual output of scientifie personnel in the 
United States is decreasing. while in the 
U.S. S. R. it is rapidly increasing. 


Shortage To Continue 

There is a lack of scientific personnel in 
the United States, and the demand for their 
services is rising. If the advances in medi- 
cine, the humanities, and the sciences are to 
continue at the present rapid rate, the sup- 
ply of specialists must expand. The Office 
of Defense Mobilization in the Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 8 states “the demand 
(for specialized personnel) is rising rapidly 
and will continue at a high level indefinite- 
ee 


able to mcet even the present demand. 


Engineers and scientists are not avail- 


Number of Students Being Trained 

The number of college students in the 
U.S. S. R. increased from 670,000 in 1946 
to 1,400,000 in 1952, while in the United 
States during the same period the number 
was only slightly increased from 2,078,000 
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to 2,150,000. The number of students in 
technical institutes with 4-year curricula in 
the U. S. S. R. in 1952 was approximately 
250,000, and in the United States for the 
same year the number of students in tech- 
nical institutes, most of which have 2-year 
curricula, was only 46,417. Thus the 
U.S. S. R. had five times as many students 
as the United States in technical institutes, 
and in most cases the students were pur- 
suing more extensive curricula. 

In engineering colleges U. S. S. R. leads 
with enrollments of 266,000 students in 
1952 compared to 156,000 for the United 
States. Evidence indicates that while the 
U.S. S. R. is rapidly expanding the train- 
ing of specialized personnel, the college en- 
rollments in the United States are not 
enough to meet our immediate future 
needs. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization re- 
ports that the number of persons completing 
scientific training is declining and will con- 
tinue to decline through 1954. They warn 
that “it will be very difficult, or impossible, 
to obtain a supply of specialized personnel 
equal to the expanded demand.” 


Mathematics Training Needed in 
High School 

Technically trained men and women are 
needed to increase our standard of living in 
times of peace and safeguard our republic 


Mathematics is the lan- 
guage of these scientific workers. If our 
supply of specialized personnel is to meet 
the Nation’s demands, more able pupils 
The 
mathematics preparation of scientific per- 
sonnel should begin before they reach 
college. 


in times of war. 


must receive training in mathematics. 


A look at the present high scliool enroll- 
ments in mathematics is not encouraging, 
Plane geometry is one of the high school 
subjects normally required for college en- 
trance and as a prerequisite to mathematics 
or scientific training. A recent study? of 
mathematics education in the high schools 
showed that the number of pupils taking this 
In 1934 there 
were 767,171 pupils enrolled in plane 
geometry in the high school, in 1949 the 
enrollment was 693,280 and in 1953 only 
659,300. The total number of pupils in 
high school is increasing, but the enrollment 
in geometry is decreasing. 


subject is less each year. 


Our Nation needs more and more persons 
tramed in basic mathematical understand- 
ings. The high school enrollments indicate 
that this is not taking place. Even in alge- 
bra—the mathematics that is basic to an 


‘Mathematics in Public High Schools, by Ken- 
neth E. Brown. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 20 cents. 


Number and percentage of pupils in mathematics in the last 4 years of public sec— 


ondary day schools, 1889-90 to 1952-53 


, Algebra . Geometry Trigonometry 
Year : 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
18900). 2) See eee 92, 150 45, 4. 43, 294 21.3 |......030| 
1900). occ eee ee eee 2923, 287 56. 3 TAQ 235 2imt 9,915 1.9 
NOLO... Soon eee eee 420, 207 56. 9 228, 170 30.9 13, 812 1.9 
NOUS ccc ee ee ee eee 569, 215 48. 8 309, 383 26.5 17, 220 1.5 
922. .c eee rere eee ere 665, 515 40. 2 488, 825 Beh 7 32, 930 B Bess 
192 8. a. cae ee 1, 020, 323 35. 2 573, 668 19.8 36, 855 I, 3} 
DBR Yared Hele eren es Soop Se 1, 367, 210 30. 4 Oren lie Niel 59, 858 1,8} 
[- GEL) en ope eee Pe ee 1, 448, 966 26.8 693, 280 12.8 108, 551 a) 
1953 2 1,475, 900 | 24. 6 659, 300 11.6 107, 000 1.9 


' Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1948-50, Chapter 5, page 107, U. S. Office 


of Ndueation, Washingten, D. C, 
2 Estimate based en this study. 
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elementary consideration of quantity in any 
field of knowledge—the percent of pupils 
enrolled is smaller each year. In 1934, 30.4 
percent of the high school pupils were en- 
In 1949 there were 26.8 
percent and in 1953 approximately 24.6 
percent. 

The number of pupils enrolled in mathe- 
matics decreases from grade to grade in 
high school. Data for the school year 
1952-53 from 857 randomly selected high 
schools indicated that the number of pupils 


rolled in algebra. 


in 10th grade mathematics was equal to 34 
percent of the number of pupils in that 
grade, while in the llth grade it was 23 
percent and in the 12th grade only 10 
percent. 

The need for pupils trained in mathemat- 
ies—a language of modern civilization— 
stands out in bold relief. The enrollments 
in mathematics are not meeting the demand. 
Yet the survival of our democratic way of 
life may depend on our increase of tech- 
nically trained personnel. The battle for 
the frecdoms we so fondly cherish may be 
lost in the classroom. 


Can the Manpower Supply Be 
Increased? 
Is there no hope? The answer is there 


Capable 


pupils can be motivated and guided into 


is hope if we take proper action. 


courses that wil] develop their potential im 
mathematics. Teaching content and pro- 
cedures can be improved. Many groups 
of teachers are restudying the mathematics 
curriculum, re-evaluating their teaching 
procedures in an attempt to stimulate more 
effective learning. _ 

The interest of teachers in providing het- 
ter instruction for the talented pupil was 
recognized in a conference held at the U. S. 
Office of Education, November 13-15, 1952. 
A group of more than 100 educators, in- 
cluding leaders in Government and indus- 
try, pooled their ideas of ways of identi- 
fying and providing for the student with 
potential in 
Their suggestions are contained in a pam- 
phlet which is available from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office.* 

Class size can be reduced to permit more 


science and mathematics. 


individualized instruction. A recent sur- 


vey showed one geographic region in the 


2 Education for the Talented in Mathematics and 
Science, Bulletin 1952, No. 15. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., Price 
15 cents. ; i 
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United States with 50 percent of the mathe- 
matics classes with enrollments above 30 
and many classes with 45 to 50 pupils. 
Teacher help to individual pupils is diff- 
cult under such conditions. We should 
make a special effort to provide better op- 
portunities for the individual pupil in our 
schools, and, through proper guidance, pre- 
parc him to be of maximum worth to him- 
self and society. 

There is another potential source of 
specialized personnel that needs to be con- 
sidered. For every person who graduates 
from college, there is a capable high school 
graduate who failed to even enter college. 
This large pool containing many potential 
scientists and engineers needs to be tapped. 
Why do these capable youth fail to go to 
college? Studies indicate that the fore- 
most reason for the failure of these youth 
to attend college is lack of money. Another 
significant reason is a failure to appreciate 
We spend 
millions of dollars to develop the natural 
resources of our Nation and at the same 


the value of a college education. 


time fail to develop a large part of our 
Capable pupils who 
need financial assistance should be provided 


Plans should be de- 
veloped to provide aid for pupils with 


human_resources. 
with scholarships. 


ability. Large sums of money are readily 
spent to provide stockpiles of defense 
materials, but we are reluctant to spend a 
little to increase our supply of the most 
vital instrument of defense—scientific per- 
sonnel. Is it not time to conserve our 
human resources and develop our capable 
youth? 

Our supply of scientists, mathematicians, 
and other specialized personnel can be in- 
creased by: 

1. More effective motivation and guid- 
ance in the study of mathematics in the 
high school. . 

2. The cooperation of education and in- 
dustry in providing in-service training pro- 
erams in which mathematics offerings can 
be designed that will make mathematics 
more meaningful and functional to the 
pupil : 

3. The provision of scholarships for any 
pupils who should have a college education 
and who ueed financial support. 

Our supply of engineers and scientists 
already is getting dangerously low. There 
is no prospect for a rapid increase in the 
near future if the present trends continue. 


With the cooperation of industry, educa. 
tion, and the public, the trends can be 


changed, but the time for action is now. 


Double Shifts— 
(Continued from page 19) 

own group for such things as working with 
other children in art, music, playground, 
or visual education activities. The teacher 
may also have conferences with pareuis, 
visit homes, help in work groups with prin- 
cipal and supervisor or use the time for 
planning the work with her children. A 
double shift situation means that since the 
teacher will have less time to work with 
her children, she must do a careful job of 
getting ready for each day. 

The double shift situation usually cuts 
down on the time a child spends in school 
reducing it to a 24% to 4% hour day. 
Since the regular school day, as set set up 
by school law in Virginia is a 5 to 61% hour 
session, the children are now attending 
school approximately one-half to one-third 
less time than the children in areas free of 
crowding. 

Not only are children being deprived of 
their educational opportunities, the teach- 
ers, too, are overloaded with larger classes. 
The supervision of children’s homework, 
which is often a means of covering more 
material than is possible in the limited time 
children are at school, is another factor 
adding to their classroom duties. 

The chief value of the 3-year study Vir- 
ginia is making of crowded conditions and 
the impact on children and teachers is to 
provide evidence on the extent their situa- 
The 
facts now available indicate that conditions 
The State De- 
partment of Education has shown foresight 
They will have a 


tion has shown any improvement. 
are becoming more acute. 


in making this survey. 
strong case for adequate support for the 
schools on grounds that basic education be 
given to the thousands of elementary chil- 
dren now enrolled and a realistic approach 
be made to the retention of teachers. 


It is possible that other States have 
made studies of the double shift situ- 
ation in their schools. Information 
concerning these findings or related 
ones is invited for Scuoot LIFE, in 
connection with a project of the Ele- 
mentary Schools Section. Office of 


Education. 
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German Teachers 


Observe American Tad Methods 


A GERMAN TEACHER, after spending several 
months in the United States as a participant in the 
Educational Exchange Program of the Department of 
State, wrote these words: 

“T should like to express how grateful and indebted 
I feel towards the U. S. Government for having or- 
ganized this program, and for every help, generosity, 
and hospitality offered in this country. I shall return 
to Germany with the feeling that my experiences are 
worth more than 5 years of intensive book studying, 
and am besides convinced that I have a mission to do 
in Germany for America and for human under- 
standing.” , 

This teacher, 1 of a total of 408 who have come to 
our country under the German Teacher Education pro- 
gram, has learned much from her visits to American 
schools and universities and in her observations of 
educational methods that will not soon be forgotten. 

This year’s group of German teachers arrived in 
September, spent time in Washington, D. C., for orien- 
tation classes and a visit to Arlington County, Va., 
schools. Early in October they left in groups of 15 
to 20 for 4-month stays at several universities—includ- 
ing the University of Illinois, University of Kentucky, 
University of Cincinnati, State College of Washington, 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, and Oregon 
State College. 

Later they will spend some time in various State 
departments of education and a month or so in local 
communities. They return to Germany on April 17, 
1954. 

Kenneth A. Bateman, Dircctor of the German Teacher 
Education Program for the Office of Education, re- 
cently announced that last year’s group of 111 German 
teachers were entertained in 4,933 American homes. 
They were welcomed by 140 different organizations 
and institutions. They made addresses to most of 
these organizations. 

Nomination of candidates for participation in this 
program are made by staff members of the several 
American Consulates General in Germany and the 
Office of the High Commissioner for Germany. Final 
selections are made by the International Educational 
Exchange Service of the Department of State. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Leaving for Arlington, Va., Schools. 
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Johann P. Feicht asks first grade 
pupils about school lunches. 


Gretel Kamb talks with boys in a high school mechanical drawing class. 


Three German teachers near the Capitol with 
Kenneth A. Bateman, German Teacher Pro- 
gram Director. 


Two teachers from Germany discuss classroon 
use of a nature atlas. - 
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The importance which the Federal Gov- 
. erninent attaches to matters relating to 
» education is always of nationwide interest 
and concern. Below is a résumé of the 
Acts of the Eighty-third Congress, First 
Session, which relate to some phase of edu- 
These Acts are presented in the 
order in which they were passed and ap- 
proved by the President. 


cation. 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


The most significant Federal develop- 
meut of the current year affecting education 
at the Federal level, which won the approval 
of Congress, was the creation of a new 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare with Cabinet status. 

On March 12 President Eisenhower 
transmitied to the Congress Reorganization 
Plan No. 1, 1953, prepared in accordance 
with the provisions of the Reorganization 
Act of 1949, as amended. The President’s 
transmittal message declared: 

“The purpose of this plan is to improve 
the administration of the vital health, edu- 
cation, and social-security functions now... 
carried on in the Federal Security Agency 
by giving them departmental rank. Such 
action is demanded by the importance 
and magnitude of these functions, which 
affect the well-being of millions of our 
citizens. 

“There should be an unrenuitting effort to 
improve those health, education and social- 
security programs which have proved their 
Paltc. . . 

“But good intcntions are not enough; all 
such programs depend for their success 
upon efficient, responsible 
tion. .. . Now the establishment of a new 
Department provided for in Plan No. 1 of 
1953 will give the needed additional assur- 
ance that thesc matters will receive the full 
consideration they deserve in the whole op- 
eration of thé Government.” 

The President’s Reorganization Plan 
stipulated that: “There is hereby estab- 


administra- 
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lished.an Executive Department, which shall 
be known as the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. . . . There shall 
be at the head of the Department a Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare . . . who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President. . . . The Depart- 
iment shall be administered under the su- 
pervision and direction of the Secretary.” 
By this Plan all functions of the Federal 
Security Agency, including those relating 
to education, were transferred to the new 
Department. 

Public Law 13 (approved April 1, 
1953). —By this Act Congress approved 
House Joint Resolution 223 which stipu- 
lated that Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
March 12, 1953, aforementioned, “shall 
take effect 10 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this joint resolution, and its 
approval by the President.” 


Federal Indian School Lands 


Public Law 47 (approved June 4, 
1953).—This act authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain Indian 
school properties no longer needed for 
school purposes to State or local school dis- 
tricts or public agencies. Any conveyance 
prescribed or approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior shall require the property to be 
used for school or other public purpose and 
shall require the property to be available to 
Indians and non-Indians on the same terms, 
unless otherwise approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


Flag Display Regulation 

Public Law 107 (approved July 9, 
1953) .—This act is of especial interest to 
public school officials and teachers. The 
Flag Code approved June 22, 1942, as 
ainended (36 U. S. C., Sec. 175 (c)), was 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “No person shall 
display the flag of the United Nations or 
any other national or international flag 
equal, above, or in a position of superior 
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prominence or honor to, or in place of, the 
flag of the United States at any place within 
the United States or any Territory or pos- 
session thereof: Provided, That nothing in 
this section shall make unlawful the con- 
tinuance of the practice heretofore followed 
of displaying the flag of the United Nations 
in a position of superior prominence or 
honor, and other national flags in position 
of equal prominence or honor, with that of 
the flag of the United States at the head- 
quarters of the United Nations.” 


Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations 


Public Law 109 (approved July 10, 
1953) —This act created a Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations consisting of 
25 members. The work of this Commis- 
sion is most likely to include a study of 
Federal-State educational relations. 

The act directs the Commission to study 
and investigate all of the present activities 
in which Federal aid is extended to State 
and local governments, the interrelation- 
ships of the financing of this aid, and the 
sources of the financing of governmental 
programs; and to determine and report (ip 
whether there is justification for Federal aid 
in the various fields in which Federal aid 
is extended; (2) whether there are other 
fields in which Federal aid should be ex- 
tended; (3) whether Federal control with 
respect to these activities should be limited, 
and, if so, to what extent, and (4) whether 
Federal aid should be limited to cases of 
need, and all other matters incident to such 
Federal aid, including the ability of the 
and the States to 
finance activities of this nature. 


Federal Goverument 


The Commission is authorized to make 
such reports as the President may request 
from time to time or as the Commission 
deems appropriate, and it is directed to 
submit its final report, including recom- 
mendations for legislative action, not later 
than March 1, 1954, to the President for 


transmittal to the Congress. 
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Postal Rates on Films and Related 
Materials for Educational Purposes 

Public 14] (approved July 20, 
1953) .—This act provided that the postal 
“inay apply to 


Law 


rates provided for hooks 
15-millimeter films, filmstrips, projected 
transparencies and slides. microfilms, sound 
and catalogues of such mate- 
(A) schools, 


universities, or public libraries, 


recordings, 
rials when scnt to or from 
colleges. 
and (B) religious, educational, 


labor, 


scientifie, 
philanthropic, agricultural, vet- 
erans’, or fraternal organizations or asso- 
ciations, not organized for profit and none 
of the net income of which inures to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or indi- 
vidual,” when sent through the mails, ex- 


cept when sent to commercial theaters. 


Exchange of Federal Land for School 
Purpose 


Public Law 167 (approved July 31, 
1953).—This act authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey not more than 20 
acres of land in Gettysburg National Mili- 
tary Park to the State of Pennsylvania for 
public-school purposes, and to receive in 
exchange non-Federal land of approxi- 
matcly equal value, which land shall be- 
come a part of said Park. 


American University 


Public Law 183 (approved August 1. 
1953) —This act amended the Act of 1893 
incorporating the American University by 
providing that (1) no person shall be elect- 
ed to the board of trustees of the Uni- 
such person been 
approved by the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church; (2) all property, both 
real and personal, of the University shall be 
held in perpetuity for educational purposes 
under the auspices of the Methodist Church ; 
(3) the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity shall not propose any amendment 
by the Congress to this act unless the pro- 
posal has been previously approved by the 
Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church. This act also provided that upon 
violation by the corporation or the board 
of trustees of any of these provisions, all 


versity unless has 


and 


rights, title, and mterest of the corporation 
in and to all property, both real and per- 
sonal, of the corporation shall vest in the 
board of education of the Methodist 
Church, a corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Tennessee, or its 
successor. 
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Federal Assistance to School Districts 
Affected by Federal Activities 


The Eighty-Third Congress by two acts, 
Public Laws 246 and 248, amended com- 
panion Laws Public Law 815 and 874 of 
the Kighty-First Congress, 1950. These 
new enactments are designed to improve the 
Federal assistance programs for school dis- 
tricts affected by Federal activities. 

School Buildings (Public Law 246, ap- 
proved August 8, 1953).—This act added 
Titles HI and IV to Public Law 815 to pro- 
vide the construction of 
urgently needed mmimum school facilities 
in school districts which since the school 
year 1951-52 have had substantial increase 
in school membership as a result of new or 
increased Federal activities.” Among the 
prmeipal provisions of the new law are: 


“assistance for 


The authorization of the Commissioner 
of Education to provide assistance to local 
school agencies not heretofore eligible for 
assistance under Public Law 815 such neces- 
sary aid as will enable them to provide 
minimum “upon such 
terms and such amounts (subject to pro- 


school facilities 


visions of this act) as the Commissioner 
may consider to be in the public interest”; 
and authorized an appropriation of $20,- 
000,000 for this purpose. This provision 
applies principally to districts enrolling 
large numbers of Indian children living on 
tax exempt Indian lands. (Initial appro- 
priation for this purpose contained in final 
Supplemental Appropriation is $8,000,000. ) 

There was also authorized an appropria- 
tion of $55,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954, to pay outstanding en- 
titlements to local educational agencies for 


new school construction or for reimburse. . 


ments of contracts made after September 30, 
1950. The maximuin payments therefor 
to local agencies is to be computed on the 
basis of average per pupil cost of construct- 
ing “minimnm” (rather than complete) 
schoo] facilities. 

Maintenance and Operation (Public Law 
248, approved August 8, 1953).—This act 
amended Public Law 874 (Eighty-First 
Congress) providing maintenance and op- 
eration assistance to school districts affected 
by Federal activities. Among the principal 
changes made in Public Law 874 are: 

(1) Extended Public Law 874 for 2 
years from July 1, 1953. 


(2) Provided for assistance on the basis — 


of average daily attendance during the pre- 
ceding, instead of the current, fiscal year; 


that parents’ employment on Federal prop. 
erty be within reasonable commuting di 
stance, or that children’s parents be on 
active duty in the uniformed services. 

(3) Provides for increased payments to 
an amount necessary to provide a level of 
education equal to that in comparable dis- 


: 


(4) Provides for a minimum Federal 


tricts. 


contribution rate to local districts for each 
Federally-connected child equal to 50 per: 
cent of the total per capita cost for edu- 
cating all children in the State. 

(5) Limited the Commissioner’s discre- 
tion with respect to providing education by 
requiring that he deal only with appropriate 
Pre- 


viously, where he considered local educa 


local ageney or Federal Department. 


tional agency unable to provide suitable free 
public education he could make such ar- 
rangements therefor as he deemed necessary, 


; 


and every child who has come in s sal 
with him. I know that we have 7 


German Teachers 
(Continued from page 28) 

As Mr. Bateman points out, this prograin 
works both ways in creating mutual under- 
standing between the citizens of our country 
Bearing out this 
one superintendent wrote of 


and those of Germany. 
conclusion, 
has been 
an inspiration to our entire teaching staff 


one German teacher “‘“Mr, ———— 


much by this experience and know that 
Mr. ———— will have secured a better 
understanding of our American way of life 
and the dempenaue principles of teaching. 
In addition to his fine educational philos- 
ophy, I have found him delightful company 
and through him have gained an apprecia- 
tion of Germany’s problems today.” 


Designing Classrooms 
(Continued from page 23) 

Designing Elementary Classrooms con- 
tains information about predesign planning 
steps, the points upon whieh good class- 
room design is based, designing the class- 
room from educational specifications, and 
the reactions of teachers to a good class- 
room environment. 

The publication was prepared by James 
L. Taylor, Jack D. Herrington, Helen K. 
Mackintosh. Wilhelmina Hill, and other 
Office of Education staff members. Copies 
should be ordered from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 35 


certs, 
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HE ARMED FORCES today are faced 
ia the problem of using personnel who 
do not possess functional literacy. As 
increasing demands are placed on the na- 
tion’s available manpower, the military 
services must share the personnel pool with 
other essential activities requiring man- 
power. The purpose of this article is to 
tell briefly the story of the Navy’s program 
for training the functional illiterate. 

A series of articles appearing in previous 
issues of SCHOOL LIFE has presented ihe 
problem of functional illiteracy in terms 
of the extent (914 million), its cost in us- 
able manpower, and its challenge to the na- 
tion. When these illiterates are recruited 
into the Navy, part of their service time 
must be used to teach them “to read and 
understand simple instructions and to ab- 
sorb military training.” . The realities of 
naval service demand this training in the 
Navy’s self interest. While illiterates are 
at a disadvantage in civilian life, they may 
be a distinct hazard in a military situation. 
A man aboard ship who cannot read in- 
structions and understand simple orders 
may endanger not only his own life, but 
the lives of his shipmates. ‘The Navy must, 
therefore, conduct literacy training so long 
as illiterates are recruited into the naval 
service. 

The problem for the Navy is not a new 
one. During the latter stages of World 
War II, the Navy found herself forced to 
accept enlisted men who were functionaily 
illiterate. Some way had to be found to 
use the manpower which was available and 
a training: program seemed to be the an- 
swer. As it turned out, the experience 
gained during World War II was to prove 
useful at a later date. 

In 1951, the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense developed a plan whereby all of 
the Armed Forces would accept their pro- 
portionate share of the manpower pool 
based upon several intellectual levels or 
profiles. This is known in the Navy as 
the Profile Recruiting Plan. 


1 Functional literacy, as used throughout this article, means 
a level of achievement in reading comparable to successful 
completion of the fourth grade. 
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The Navy set about to develop a training 
program for those whose literacy level re- 
quired improvement. At the outset, it was 
apparent that this special literacy training 
must precede the regular indoctrination pe- 
riod of recruit training. Othcrwise, many 
would fail in regular recruit training. It 
had to be a program which would prepare 
the man to absorb the military subjects 
inherent in the indoctrination process—a 
kind of recruit preparatory training. At 
the same time, the program had to be one 
which would permit integration of military 
subjects with instruction in reading in order 
that maximum use could be made of the 
services of the individual in the shortest 
possible time. By directive, a maximum 
of 13 weeks was made available for this 
preparatory process. 

Because illiteracy is not confined to any 
one region of the United States, and since 
funds for travel expenses are limited, spe- 
cial literacy training units have been es- 
tablished at each of the Navy’s Training 
Centers: Bainbridge, Md., Great Lakes, 
Ill, and San Diego, Calif. They are ofh- 
cially designated as Recruit Preparatory 
Training Units and are operated under the 
control of the Recruit Training Commands 
at the three training centers. 

Literacy training is an official, full-time 
program for those selected for it. Inte- 
gration of military training and literacy 
training is accomplished by the use of read- 
ing materials built around Navy situations. 
Each trainee progresses at his own rate 
and is transferred to regular recruit train- 
ing when his achievement warrants ete 
Average time spent in preparatory training 
is between 7 and 8 weeks. Classcs are kept 
small (average size: 10-15 trainees) and 


The Navy's Literacy Training Program 


instructors, for the most part, are carcfully 
selected chief petty officers. The instruc- 
tional staff is composed entirely of volun- 
teers, who receive a basic course in instruc- 
Super- 


visors have educational backgrounds and 


tor-training prior to assignment. 


work experience in similar programs such 
as remedial reading, adult education, ele- 
mentary school work and psychology. De- 
spite the fact that literacy training is a new 
kind of teaching situation for most of the 
instructors, they all possess one important 
asset—their knowledge of the Navy gained 
through years of service and their experi- 
ence in petty officer leadership. These in- 
structors counsel and guide, as well as teach 
reading, writing and arithmetic, never for- 
getting that the real goal is to develop use- 
ful sailors from the men in this illiterate 
group. 

The materials used in this program are 
many and varied. The Navy Life Series, 
developed during World War I, is the 
basic guide for instruction in reading. This 
series consists of readers, workbooks and 
instructors’ guides. These materials are 
built around a naval theme, describing life 
at sea and in other typical Navy situations. 
They use a Navy theme for motivation in 
much the same way as the Home and Fam- 
ily Life Series,” and others, have used fam- 
ily life, civilian work, etc., to arouse inter- 
est. In-addition, material available from 
the United States Armed Forces Institute, 
and commercial sources, such as the Read- 
er’s Digest “Reading Skill Builders”, are 
used. Many aids to teaching the basic sub- 
jects are prepared locally by the instruc- 
tional staff. These include, for example, 


2 Published by Educator’s Washington Dispatch, New Lon- 
don, Conn,, and Washington 6, D. C. 
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Their article very appropriately follows the series ou 
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bE 


flash eards, ship models or mockups, post- 
ers showing typical safety signs found 
aboard ship, serambled sentences and maps. 

What is the background of the men who 
Geographi- 
cally, they come from all parts of the coun- 


are receiving this training? 


large cities, rural areas. and small 
All of the trainces have had some 
degree of formal schooling. Most of those 
in the program have attended school for 
morc than 4 years and a good many of them 


wees 
tows. 


have spent some time in junior high school. 
However, they do not posses fifth grade 
reading ability when measured with stand- 
ardized tests. Some never had the skill 
and others have lost it through disuse. 
Nearly all of the men now coming into 
the Navy are eapable of learning to read 
once they have been motivated to learn. 
Perhaps the greatest motivating factor is 
their desire to become good sailors. As 
soon as the instructor shows them how 
reading skill is related to that goal, their 
learning “block” is removed and the rest 
of the task is comparatively easy. These 


men are more likely to have personal prob- 
lem “worries”, cte., which interfere with 
One 
source of concern is their uncertainty about 
what lies ahead for them in the naval serv- 
ice. Usually, the with — his 
knowledge of Navy life, can answer their 
questions and, thus, remove problems of 
this kind from their minds so that they can 
get down to the business of learning to read. 

What are the main results obtained in the 
program thus far? Improvement in read- 
ing achievement shows an average increase 
of approximately one grade, in an average 
time of 8 weeks. Recruits who complete 


learning, than the literate recruit. 


instruetor, 


recruit preparatory training successfully- 


finish regular recruit training with equal 
Studies of their service aboard 
ship are in progress, but conelusive results 
are not available at this time. 

In surveying the operation of the program 
to date, the writers believe it has been worth 
while to the Navy and of great benefit to 
the individuals concerned. A summary of 
the key factors in the success of the pro- 


success. 


grain is given below: 

I. In planning the program, the Navy 
was able to draw upon civilian school ex- 
perience in similar programs and to draw 
upon its own World War II experience. 


2. Supervisors had experience in similar 


programs. 

3. Instruetors were carefully selected 
chief petty officers who expressed an inter- 
est in this type of training. 

4. Individuals who believed they could 
not learn to read because of past failures 
have experienced early success. 

5. The men possessed a desire to become 
useful sailors. 

6. Literacy training was integrated with 
military factors. 

7. Classes were kept small. 

8. Trainees spent their full time in re- 
eruit preparatory training. 
and 
programs were conducted for instructors. 

10. The relationship between emotional 
problems and reading ability was recog: 
nized. 


9. Preservice inservice training 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


(Books and pamphlets listed should be ordered from the publishers) 


A Bibliography of Reading Lists for Re- 
tarded Readers (revised). Compiled by 
Margaret Keyser Hill. Jowa City, Iowa, 
State University of Iowa, 1953. 12 p. 
(State University of Iowa Bulletin, No. 
681; College of Education Series, No. 37.) 
10 cents. 

The Beginnings of Graduate Education 
By Richard J. Storr. Chi- 
eago, The University of Chicago Press, 


1953. 195 p. $5. 


The Cultivation of Community Leaders; 
Up From the Grass Roots. By William 
W. Biddle. New York, Harper 
Brothers, 1953. 203 p. $3. 

Developing Children’s Power of Self- 
Expression Through Writing. New York, 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1953. 171 p. Illus. (Curriculum 
Bulletin, 1952-53 Series, No. 2.) 


Emotional Difficultics in Reading. 


in America. 


and 


(A 
Psychological Approach to Study Prob- 
lems.) By Beulali Kanter Ephron. New 
York, The Julian Press, Ine., 1953. 289 1% 
po. 


A Guide to Improving Instruction in 
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Industrial Arts. A Revision of Standards 
of Attainment in Industrial Arts and Im- 
proving in Industrial Arts. 
Washington, D. C., American Vocational 
Association, 1953. 119 p. $1. 


How To Become a Better Reader. By 
Paul Witty. Chieago, II, Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1953. 304 p. 
$4.16 clothbound; $3.08 paperbound. 


How To Improve Classroom Testing. 
By C. W. Odell. Dubuque, Iowa, Wm. C. 
Brown Company, 1953. 156 p. Proe- 
essed, $3. ; 


How Have Our Schools Developed? 
Background for Action. New York, Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, 1953. 56 p. 
from National Citizens Commission for the 
Publie Schools, 2 West 45th St., New York 
Boe Ih 


The Introduction of Selected Educational 
Practices Into Teachers Colleges and Their 
Laboratory Schools. By Thomas M. Bar- 
rington. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1953. 112 p. (Institute of Admin- 


Instruction 


Single copy free 


istrative Research, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Study No. 8.) $2.10. 

Leadership Training in Intergroup Edu- 
cation; Evaluation of Workshops. By 
Hilda Taba. Washington, American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1953. 243 p. (Studies 
in Intergroup Relations.) $2.50. 

A Nursery School llandbook for Teach- 
ers and Parents. By Marjorie M. Green 
and Elizabeth L. Woods. Sierra Madre, 
Calif., The Sierra Madre Community Nurs- 
ery School Assn., 1953. 135 p. Illus. $2. 


Studying Children and Training Coun- 
selors in a Community Program. By Paul 
H. Bowman, William J. Dieterich, Robert 
F. DeHaan, and Others. Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953. 136 p. (Sup- 
plementary Edueational Monographs, No. 


78.) $1.50. 


Supervision in the Elementary School. 
By Edwin H. Reeder. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1953. 386 p. $4. 


Techniques of Curriculum Making in the 
Chicago Public Schools. By Paul R. Pierce. 
Chicago, Board of Education, 1953. 47 p. 
Illus. 
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The Basic Seven, Eat This Way Every Day. A colored 
poster showing the basic foods which are neces- 
sary for good nutrition, size 23.4 x 18.4 inches. 
1953. 10 cents. 


Cooperative Business Training for Farm Youth. 20 
cents. 
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United States Government Organization Manuai, 
1953—54, National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice, Federal Register Division. $1. 


Government Printing Office 


Helpful Hints on Home Economics—Selected Gov- 
ernment Publications on Sewing, Cleaning, Cook- 
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of Documents list, 1953. Free. 
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How Our Laws Are Made. States in outline form 
the various steps in our Federal lawmaking 


process. House Document No. 210, 1953. 15 
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Catalog of the Library of Thomas Jefferson—Vol. III. 
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law. Senate Document No. 55, 1953. 5 cents. 

Our American Government, What Is it? How Does 
It Function? 291 Questions and Answers. Sen- 

ate Document No. 52, 1953. 20 cents. 
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Yes, Today's Schools Are Good Schools! 
by Herold €. Hunt * 


T 1S TO the State and local units of government and 
more especially to the people which these govern- 
ments represent that one must turn if problems confronting 
the sehools are to be met. Membership on State and local 
boards of education should universally be regarded as 
positions representing the most important civic trust and 
responsibility that a people ean bestow. Of old the rabbis 
used to say, “The life of a nation is to be found in the 
breath of its children.” And so it is today—a mandate. 
therefore. to consecrated service to youth everywhere ... 
| REGRET the necessity of listing attacks on the schools 
as a major problem today. I am mindful that these are 
by no means uncommon in the history of public edu- 
cation. . . 
INDEED SCHOOLS TODAY are not as they used to be 
and, frankly, they never were, for that matter. Beeausc 
we evaluate through our own experiences. it is not difficult 
to understand why agitators find it relatively simple here 
and there to arouse publie opinion. We as school peopie 
have not done as good a job as we should in interpreting 
the schools to parents and to taxpayers. Ours is the re- 
sponsibility and obligation to acquaint all who are in any 
way connected with the educational proeess of its objee- 
tives, its purposes, and how it operates. . . . 
WHILE THERE ARE truly many major problems con- 
fronting school administrators today, I can think of no 
time when education has ever been more challenging than 
now. The problems themselves make our jobs attraetive. 
WITH ALL OF the problems confronting us. it remains 
that today’s schools are good schools and that they are 
better than the schools of ecicrdes The gains made by 
our schools during the last half century are unmistakable. 
@ Today our ecitole do a more effective job of teaching 
the 3 R’s 
@ Today they develop pupils who are better equipped to 
earn a living. 
@ Today they invest more in our children’s future. Thus, 
the nation-wide average expenditure per school pupil is 
ten times greater today than it was in 1900. 
®@ Today they hold pupils for a longer period of time. 
@ Today they offer pupils a much richer and more varied 
program of studies and activities. 
@ Today they require much better education and train- 
ing of teachers. 
e “Today they cooperate more fully with the home and 
eommunity, 
® Today they put a great deal more emphasis on human 
relations and international understanding. 
© Today they develop new materials of learning con- 
tinuously. 
® Today they strive to shape school work to the child’s 
ability and needs. 
@ Today they utilize such modern devices as motion pic- 
tures, radio, television, and recordings. 
® Today they have replaced the little red schoolhouse, 
and other inadequate school plants of the past with large, 
modern, well-equipped school buildings. 
= Today they provide many important special services, 
largely unknown at the turn of the century. Among these 
are health and safety instruction, vocational traming, and 
education for the handicapped. 
YES, TODAY’S SCHOOLS are good schools. Solving 


the problems confronting them. howey er, will make them 


better! as 
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AMUEL MILLER BROWNELL became the 13th United States 
Commissioner of Education on November 16, 1953. 

Dr. Brownell, who succeeded the late Lee M. Thurston, of East 
Lansing, Mich., took his oath of office in the presence of Oveta 
Culp Hobby, Secretary of the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and his brother Herbert 
Brownell, United States Attorney General and Mrs. Herbert 
Brownell. 

Also present for the special installation ceremony were high 
officials of the Government and representatives of major educa- 
tional organizations. 

On the day he assumed the duties of his new position, Dr. 
Brownell prepared the accompanying statement for television 
purposes. Scuoo LiFe presents it as Commissioner Brownell’s 
first report to the profession and the public from his new post 
in the Office of Education. 

I assume the office of Commissioner of Education fully con- 
scious of the fact that education is a State responsibility which 
the States have wisely delegated in large part to the local com- 


munities. I am also very much aware that there is a national 
concern about this education because the effectiveness of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest national resource—its young people—is dependent 
upon the amount, the kind, and the quality of education they 
receive from whatever source. The Office of Education was 
established to collect and diffuse information which would assist 
and promote the improvement of education. It is doing much 
in that direction. It will be my job to see that this work is con- 
tinued and made ever more effective. I shall, therefore, expect 
to spend much time in study of what is being done, and what are 
the problems facing those concerned with State and comnmnity 
educational activities. 
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Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and Mrs. Herbert Brownell. 


First Statement of Samuel Miller Brownell 
As United States Commissioner of Education 


The need for educational facilities—buildings, equipment, and 
qualified teachers—is a most evident problem. The increasing 
number of students must be cared for. No one that I know of 
would want the young people of this generation to have poorer 
educational advantages than their parents. Yet, unless we do 
better than at present, that will be true in many parts of this land. 
We know these young people need better education because they 
have to meet more complex problems than the present generation. 


-It is therefore obvious that the Office of Education needs to assist 


States and local communities in their efforts to provide the thou- 
sands of added teachers and classrooms to do this job. I am 
sure that the Office will continue to work with community and 
State school officials, as well as the many lay professional organi- 
zations who are helping to show what are the facts about school 
and teacher needs and to see that these needs are Supplied. It 
will also help them in their efforts to make able young people see 
the significance of teaching, and help in those activities which 
will make teacher education and teaching in the communities 
attract and retain more such persons for the schools. 

There is one other interest of mine that I am sure is shared 
by all in the Office of Education, by educators, and by laymen 
interested in education. It is the content and spirit of education. 
I am much more concerned about what is learned, how well it is 
learned, and for what it is being learned than that those who study 
go through the motions for any given length of time. It is my 
hope that the Office of Education can devote much of its energies 
to helping in those activities which will make education in this 
country develop more understanding, more devoted, and more 
competent citizens for the kind of American democracy that we 
all hope for. 
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What Does a School Building Cost? 


HIS INFORMATION on school building 
hes costs was derived from Office of 
Education data developed from the Con- 
trolled Materials Program. These data 
provided information on total costs, square 
footage, time of starting, number of class- 
rooms, and the amounts of critical mate- 
rials used. This report, however, is lim- 
ited to public elementary and secondary 
school building unit cost data. 

Original cost estimates made at the time 
of application for allotments of building 
materials were later checked by a follow- 
up study after the buildings were erected 
or substantially completed. Of the 3,003 
buildings reported herein, follow-up checks 
were made on 98 percent of the cases. The 
Office provided reporting instructions in an 
attempt to obtain comparable data, and spot 
checks indicate a fair degree of accuracy. 


The original reports included data on 
building additions, on remodeling, and on 
Because of 
difficulty in making valid comparisons on 


some mixed-type construction. 


such building projects, however, they are 
not included. This report on school build- 
ing unit costs is limited to new school 


buildings. 


Types of Schools——Data included in this 
report cover public elementary and second- 
ary (junior and/or senior high) schools 
without indicating the grades taught in 
each. Information is available on sepa- 
rate junior high schools. In a few in- 
stances, the number of secondary school 
building cases in certain categories was 
limited; thus it seemed advisable to combine 
the secondary schools. 


Types of Construction.—As per instruc- 
tions, buildings were classified as: 


Fire-resistive—Construction _ entirely 


of fire-resistive materials, or with 


ry a | 


by Ray L. Hamon and Nelson E. Viles 


School Housing Section 


OMMUNITIES throughout — the 
Nation built approximately 50,000 
new classrooms last year. The year 
before they built about 47,000. An- 
other 50,000 classrooms will be con- 
structed this year. 

What classrooms cost, therefore, is 
of vital interest today in town and 
city as school administrators and 
teachers exert every effort to provide 
the kind of classroom environment 
all children should have. 

ScHOoOoL Lire presents this infor- 
mation in outline and summary fash- 
ion from records submitted to the 
Office of Education by school systems 
during the Korean emergency period 
when certain critical materials had to 
be safeguarded for defense purposes, 
but were allocated, as required, for 
This is the 
first time that facts and-statistics of 
this type—for the Nation as a whole, 
and for geographical regions—have 
been available. 


educational construction. 


fire-resistive bearing and partition 
walls, floor slabs, stairways, and 
ceilings. 

- Semifire-resistive—Fire-resistive bear- 
ing walls, corridors, and stairways, 
with ordinary construction other- 
wise. 


Combustible—AII frame, or fire-resis- 
tive veneer on wood frame, or fire- 
resistive bearing walls, and other- 
wise combustible construction. 


Square Foot Areas.—Gross floor area of 
each building was computed as the sum of 
the square feet of all floors within the 
building perimeter at the respective floor 
levels. 


Classrooms.—The term “classrooms” in- 
cludes regular classrooms and special class- 
rooms such as laboratories, homemaking, 
art, music, business education, and shops of 
various types. Gymnasiums, auditoriums, 
lunchrooms, and other general-use rooms 
were reported separately, and regardless of 
their use were not counted as classrooms. 


Time of Construction.—All of the 3,003 
school buildings included in this report 
were erected during the time of, and with 
materials allotted under, the Controlled 
Materials Program. Applications to start 
work came principally between July 1951 
and September 1952, with a few as early as 


’ June 1951, and a few as late as November 


1952. During this time there was an in- 
crease in building costs of a little over 6 
percent. This difference did not seem to 
justify adjusting all costs to a common cost 
level. 


Costs of Projects.—Costs are exclusive of 
land, professional fees, furniture, and 
equipment which is not an integral part of 
the building. The cost data as reported 
herein are, therefore, quite different from 
the total capital outlay expenditures for 
complete school plants. 


Source of Data.—The original data on 
the number of buildings, the number of 
classrooms, the types of construction, the 
square feet of floor area, and the costs were 
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HEN SCHOOL started last fall thou- 
W sands of children of agricultural mi- 
grant workers were not present in school. 
There are various reasons why they were 
missing. Maybe their parents thought the 
family would be moving soon, and they felt 
it wasn’t worth the trouble to start. Maybe 
the parents did not know the children were 
expected to go to school. Perhaps they 
knew but did not feel that the children were 
really welcome. Maybe they wanted the 
children to be in school but did not have 
suitable clothes for them to wear. In a few 
instances children were probably working 
im the crops during school hours.* 

During the months since school started 
many families have moved from one com- 
munity to another. Some have moved sev- 
eral times. In many instances, the children 
have not enrolled in school in the new com- 
munities. The reasons may be the same as 
those mentioned above. 

A major problem, then, of States and 
local school communities is how to get mi- 
grant children into school so that educa- 
tional opportunities may be made available 
to them. Throughout the country school 
leaders are working on the problem. 

One way of encouraging attendance is 
through letters prepared for distribution to 
all teachers and school administrators in 
the affected areas reminding them of the 
anticipated arrival of migrant children, of 
the responsibility of the school, and sug- 
gesting some specific ways to help the chil- 
dren when they attend school. 


Letter to Teachers 


The county superintendent of Morgan 
County, Colo., used a letter to teachers to 
good advantage. The letter follows. © 


*The employment in agriculture of migrant 
workers under 16 years of age during school hours 
is illegal according to the Amended Fair Labor 
Standards Act, effective in 1950. 
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Not in School! 


To All Morgan County Teachers: 


If you have taught in Morgan County, 
you are aware that many migrant families 
come in to our area in the spring. This 
year 1,650 workers are expected in April. 
This number does not include children 
under 14. In other years most of these 
children. have not entered our schools. 
This year with the cooperation of the Great 
Western Sugar Company, the school ad- 
ministrators of the County are inviting these 
families to send their children to school; we 
are assuring them that they will be welcome. 
The Great Western field men are handing 
out our letters in Spanish giving this infor- 
mation. 

This plan cannot succeed without your 
cooperation. You and your pupils in your 
room are the ones that will help us make 
this welcome sincere. Too often these chil- 
dren are poorly prepared or have not been 
to school. Let us not add to their confusion 
by calling attention to these deficiencies. 
Do not strive to teach them all they may 
have missed; neither do we want them to sit 
neglected. If these children can see that 
school is a happy place where they can 
learn, we are hoping that they will want to 
enter next fall at the beginning of the term. 
Although some may be “behind” in reading 
and arithmetic, remember they can con- 
tribute. They have traveled. Let them tell 
about places they have seen, things they 
have done, how they travel, etc. They often 
do well in music, art, and physical educa- 
tion. 

Children should be assigned to show new 
pupils the locations of the lunch rooms, to 
explain other school routines, bus proce- 
dure, etc. Most of the children understand 
English. Your pupils can cooperate fur- 
ther by inviting children living near them to 
come to school even if it is almost over. 

If you need desks, let me know. We have 


Thousands of Migrant Children 


What are some States and communities doing about it? 
by Paul E. Blackwood, Specialist for Elementary Education 


old type desks available in various sizes. 
Rural teachers, I have in the office review 
workbooks so that you may give a child 
something constructive to do at his level of 
achievement. If you see a need for clothing, 
call me. 

Your cooperation will be much appre- 
ciated by me and by your local adminis- 
trator. 

Sincerely, 
County Supt. of Schools. 


Letter to School Officials 


In Pennsylvania, the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction has sent a letter to school 
officials to help them prepare for the recep- 
tion of migrant children in school. The 
content of this letter is somewhat different 
from the superintendent’s letter to teachers 
in Morgan County, Colo. 


To School Officials in Areas Having Migra- 
tory Workers With School Children: 


In certain areas of Pennsylvania there 
are times during the year when migratory 
families with children of compulsory school 
age arrive for the purpose of seasonal em- 
ployment. The General Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania has recognized the need for educat- 
ing these children and has placed the 
responsibility for their education upon the 
school district where they are temporarily 
domiciled. For the convenience of school 
officials, we are reviewing items which are 
important in connection with the education 
of migratory children. 

The law requires that the school census 
include migratory children. A migratory 
child, as defined in Section 1326 of the 


“School Laws, is a child who is domiciled 


teruporarily in any school district for the 
purpose of seasonal employment and any 
child accompanying his parent or guardian 
who is so domiciled. The law also requires 
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An International Core— 
A Challenge to Education 


by Oliver J. Caldwell, Assistant Commissioner for International Education 


Y DAUGHTER is one of hundreds of 
Mi thousands of young Americans who 

will graduate from high school this 
year. She expects to go on to a good col- 
lege next year. She is a good student in an 
excellent public school. But at the age of 
18 she will pass through the ceremony of 
commencement on to the threshold of ma- 
turity, with very little preparation for living 
in an international world. 

Americans today have responsibilities 
they did not have 30 years ago; yet J can see 
little difference between the curriculum she 
has followed for more than 11 years, and 
will follow for at least 5 more years, and 
that to which my generation was exposed. 
The world has changed, America has 
changed, but in many schools the curricu- 
lum and the textbooks have not kept pace 
with our changing society. I realize that 
there are many changes in many schools, 
yet I wonder if in general our schools have 
effectively met the challenge of a changing 
world. 


More Effective Citizens 


It isn’t a matter of training’ Americans 
for world citizenship. It is a matter of mak- 
ing young Americans more useful and ef- 
fective citizens in an America which has 
emerged during this century from the status 
of a second-class power to a position of 
world leadership and responsibility un- 
paralleled in history. Whether or not we 
succeed in fulfilling the new responsibilities 
we face as a nation depends in a large meas- 
ure on possessing as a foundation for our 
foreign policy two things: an intelligent, 
informed, and dynamic public opinion, and 
an adequate number of citizens properly 
trained to serve at every level, and in many 
capacities, both in the Government and out 


of it, in positions related to our interna-. 


tional relations and responsibilities. 
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It may be objected’ that our major re- 
sponsibility is training good citizens within 
the framework of local, State, and National 
obligations, rather than in an international 
framework. But I don’t think it is an 
“either-or” proposition. I suggest that we 
could do a better job of citizenship training 
all along the line. 

One important responsibility of our pub- 
lic education is to develop citizens who 
are intelligently and accurately informed 
about the nature of the world in which they 
live, so that they may make up their own 
minds regarding the major world issues we 
face as a nation. We’'should also be train- 
ing large numbers of people to work inthe 
international field both here and abroad. 
We are not fully successful on either front, 
and I believe our failure is at least in part 
a result of a curriculum which is inadequate 
for this purpose. 

The stage on which our children will play 
their parts is the whole world. Soon (in 
eyes of history) this stage may be Space, 
Like 


children we all are playing with enormous 


where our lamp, the sun, is hung. 


energies, the forces of creation, which are 
potentially capable either of destroying us 
or of carrying us into an age of immense 
and richly rewarding adventure, the like of 
which man has never known. Awarenéss 
of these facts is in the ground swell of our 
consciousness. The writers of our comic 
books are sometimes more perceptive, al- 
though under less public obligation, than 
the writers.of our textbooks. 

Recently I inspected a new world history 
designed for use in high schools. Of some 
500 pages, only 20 ventured east of Suez. 
Of course, there were numerous casual ref- 
erences to Asiatic and African peoples, but 
generally on the basis of their impact on our 
ancestors. It seemed to me egocentric and 
a poor introduction to the modern world 
and its problems. 


One of the reasons why more is not done 
to develop a more realistic kind of educa- 
tion for our children is the timidity created 
by the attacks on UNESCO. What I pro- 
pose has nothing to do with world citizen- 
ship in the political sense. I am concerned 
by the need to strengthen our defenses, by 
enabling young Americans to work more 
effectively in the kind of world in which 
they find themselves. 

During the Second World War the Armed 
Forces found it necessary to establish many 
special training schools which crammed a 
working knowledge of many languages and 
strange cultures into hundreds of thousands 
of men in uniform. This knowledge was 
necessary to the winning of a war, and it had 
not been provided by our formal educational 
establishment. Such knowledge is at least 
as important to the winning of the peace, 
but the mass training by the Defense De- 
partments ended long ago, and in spite of 
the establishment of a few graduate schools 
specializing in area studies, and a few other 
stirrings here and there, the American pro- 


_ fession of education has failed to grasp the 


challenge of the present scene. 


The Big Problem 


The big problem is how to get up a new 


. head of steam. We need a basic review of 


the philosophy of public education in rela- 
tion to our new obligation as responsible 
participants in the world. Out of this re- 
view should come a new concept of the 
function of education in developing Ameri- 
cans for citizenship in a rapidly changing 
world. The next step would be a modifica- 
tion of our basic curriculum at all levels to 
include courses and materials based on the 
realities of the world in which we live. 
Then our teacher-training institutions and 
our universities would need to change their 
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HE OPERATION, which has been de- 

signed to prevent recurrence of broad- 
cast signals being useful as homing devices 
for euemy aircraft, has been given the title 
“CONELRAD”’—an abbreviation for CON- 
trol of ELectromagnetic RADiation. Under 
the CONELRAD system, all regular AM, 
FM, and TV programs will be discontinued. 
All participating stations will lose their nor- 
mal broadcasting identity; they will re- 
adjust to a low broadcast power and fixed 
kilocycle setting. All broadcasts will be 
received on AM (Standard) radio dial set- 
tings of 640 and 1240. These are the kilo- 
cycle settings agreed upon for air raid pro- 
grams by the Nation’s broadcasters work- 
ing with the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, the U. S. Air Force, and the Fed- 


eral Communications Commission. 


To receive programs in an emergency 
period, dials must be tuned to one of the 
designated settings. In larger cities a radio 
may pick up the waves from half a dozen 
local transmitters—as many as reach the 
antennae under the standard broadcast 
rauge; however, the broadcasts will be pre- 
cisely synchronized so that a shift from one 
station to another will not interrupt con- 
tinuity of the program over the receiving 
radio. As direction of the source is shifted 
from one transmitter to another, usefulness 
of the radio waves as navigational aids to 
approaching bombers is reduced to a mini- 
mum. In smaller communities listeners will 
hear their local station interpose radio si- 
lence between broadcasts as part of the 
“planned confusion” to an attacking enemy 
aircraft. 

Not only does CONELRAD render beams 
useless as navigation aids to enemy aircraft; 
it has positive values as well. It maintains 
a channel of communication which helps to 


prevent families and occupants of air-raid 
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America- 
Alert! === 


by Dana B. Roblee, School Relations Officer, Federal Civil Defense Administration 


It enables 
civil defense authorities to advise and direct 
households and other groups on protective 
measures to be taken. Over their radios, 
listeners, under tension in homes and public 


shelters from feeling isolated. 


air raid shelters, will receive clear unimpas- 
sioned instructions from a command post. 
The danger of panic engendered by solitude 
will be lessened. In short, listeners will 
find CONELRAD to be a source of respon- 
sible guidance and information in event of 
an attack on the American homeland. 


Effectiveness of CONELRAD in with- 
holding the navigational aid that enemy 
aircraft might get from radio beams is as- 
sured by the ingenious mechanics of the 
plan. However, its contribution to the se- 
curity of our civilian population will depend 
in large measure on the active cooperation 
of the Nation’s school and youth organiza- 
Will the American population—all 
ages—come to realize fully the importance 
of this system of radio communication in 
times of danger? Will knowledge of 
CONELRAD’S operation—its key dial set- 


tings and its planned service in disaster 


tions. 


situations—become a common learning of 
all American people? 

Consideration of the CONELRAD sys- 
tem brings into focus the interdependence 
of man and the effectiveness he realizes 
through group solidarity and cooperation. 
Resources of responsible citizens have been 
preorganized to carry out the CONELRAD 
plan. A radio warning may originate at a 
faraway point. The message of impending 
danger and directions for meeting disaster 
are sped over channels of communication 
to home radios. 

Here is protective citizenship in action! 

There are compelling duties—social op- 
portunities—particularly adapted to young 
persons’ interests and activities which will 


bring CONELRAD to high effectiveness in 
national protection. For example, how will 
the key points—640 and 1240—on radio 
dials be made ready for instant use on every 
radio? By flagging the points on the dials. 
The FCDA has designed a small sticker that 
may be attached to the glass or plastic cover- 
ings of radio dials. If these markers are 
placed on every automobile and home radio, 
a tremendous national service will have 
been performed. 

In contributing to this important part of 
the CONELRAD program, opportunities 
for many educational values are brought to 
the fore. It is an educational resource for 
a wide variety of projects such as: (1) 
Class consideration—exploration and dis- 
cussiou—of conditions which have brought 
about development of the CONELRAD 
plan; (2) student’s working cooperatively 
in a joint project with the parent-teachers 
organization to render the community pre- 
pared for a civil defense emergency; (3) 
developing social skills in getting coop- 
eration of owners in flagging the key points 
on their radio dials; or (4) getting wide 
dissemination of information about the use 
of CONELRAD through all possible chan- 
nels—school and community newspapers, 
assembly programs, posters, etc. 

For older pupils, CONELRAD under- 
standings suggest new horizons in areas of 
communication and air navigation. The 
how and whys of the system pose a chal- 
lenge to the scientific minds of secondary 
school pupils. They want to know: (1) 
The mechanics of the process by which ra- 
dio beams may be helpful to enemy air- 
craft; (2) how CONELRAD has a confus- 
ing effect on enemy bombers using radio 
beams for guidance; or (3) why CONEL- 
RAD provides for power and kilocycle 
standardization of broadcasts. In these and 
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Class Size in High School English 


by Arno Jewett, Specialist for Language Arts 


UR CLASSES are too large to get proper 
results, a high school principal declared 
recently. “Large classes limit the indi- 
vidual attention any teacher can give to 
student difficulties. Perhaps this is one of 
the reasons why many of our faculty mem- 
bers appear tired and worn out. I believe 
far more efficient work can be done with 
classes limited to 25.” 

Most of the research on effects of class 
size on learning was done between 1920 
and 1935. Results of this research gen- 
erally indicated that pupils in large classes 
were not handicapped in their subject- 
matter achievement as measured by stand- 
ardized tests. Classroom teachers, however, 
are not convinced that large classes are as 
desirable as smaller classes for developing 
pupils’ personality traits, citizenship quali- 
ties, social behavior, and even academic 
skills. 

Most experienced high school English 
teachers in schools with over 500 enrolled 
seem to think that the ideal size for a lan- 
guage arts class is 25 students. This belief 
was reported in a study by Ellsworth Tomp- 
kins in 1949.1 These teachers, who had 
median seniority in their English depart- 
ment in public high schools of over 500, 
believed that classes 
30 pupils were too large for efficient 
instruction. 


with more than 


However, in spite of professional opin- 
ions and controlled research on class size, 
no one knows how large a high school Eng- 
lish class should be in order to obtain 
optimum learning by students at the lowest 
cost per pupil and the least wear and tcar 
on the teacher. 

There is probably no maximum class size 
which is equally ‘desirable for all teachers 
and all schools. Energetic, healthy, intelli- 
gent teachers who know how to adjust their 
teaching methods and assignments accord- 
ing to varicd pupil needs and interests may 


* Ellsworth Tompkins, What Teachers Say About 
Class Size, Office of Education Circular No. 311 
(Washington, 1949), pp. 3-5. 
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be able to instruct classes of 35 or more 
students, provided certain instructional re- 
sources are available. These aids include 
adequate classroom space, a diversity of 
teaching materials, and readily accessible 
information on the social and educational 
background of each child. 

Besides class size, total teaching load is a 
factor in a teacher’s ability to teach large 
classes effectively. Time necessary for 
classroom preparation, for extracurricular 
leadership, for routine clerical duties, and 
for curriculum revision is another factor. 
If extraclass responsibilities are heavy, if 
teaching materials are meager, if the teacher 
is inexperienced, and if a wide range of 
abilities and interests exists within the class, 
25 students is probably a much more desir- 
able class size than 35 students. 

What are the facts concerning class size 
in secondary school English classes? The 
Educational Research Service of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
and Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association reported that for 1949- 
50 the median size of classes in 11 English 
departments in secondary schools in cities 


Table |.—Class size in English in junior high schools with 


between 30,000 and 100,000 was 30.2 pupils 
in the junior high school and 27.9 pupils 
in senior high school. In cities between 
100,000 and 500,000 the median size of 
English classes in junior high schools was 
31.8; in senior high schools, 28.7. _ In cities 
of over 500,000 the median size of English 
classes in junior high schools was 35.6; in 
senior high schools, 31.6.2, The Educational 
Research Service reports, “. . . it appears 
that smaller school systems generally have 
smaller classes at all school levels.” * 

Statistics concerning median class size in 
English, however, do not reveal the extent 
to which large classes in English are to be 
found in American public high schools. 
(In this paper a large class will denote one 
containing 30 or more students; a small 
class will denote a class with fewer than 20 
students. ) 


? National Education Association, Researeh Di- 
vision and American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Size of Class in 185 Public-School 
Systems in Cities 30,000 to 100,000 in Population, 
1949-50, Edueational Research Circular No. 6, 
1950 (Washington, 1950), p. 7. 

® Jbid., p. 6. 


over 300 enrolled, 


by region 


Classes with 


Classes with 


Classes with 


Classes with 50 orannee 


Classes with | Classes with 


ery 0-9 pupils 10-19 pupils | 20-29 pupils | 30-39 pupils | 40-49 pupils male 
Region i : = ar _———— 
Ate Num-| Per- | Num-| Per, | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber eent ber cent 
Northeast ?....... 2, 426 7 0.3 92) 3.8 813] 33.51, 440 59. 4 74| 3..0|\2 eee 
North Central 2, . ./1, 678 8 po) 66} 3.9) 624) 37.2) 943) 56.2 30) 1.8 7| 0.4 
S Out aes Ly 199 |cecpapee | oesee eae 56| 3.1) 462] 25.71,099) 61.1) 171) 9.5 11 6 
West ae ne 1, 768 1 1 75| 4.2) 337!) 19, 1/1, 293! 73.1 624 3.5) Naud 
United : | 
States....|7, 671 16 2 289 3. 8,2, 236) 29. 1/4, 775, 62.3) 337) 4.4 18 Dy 
} | 


1 Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massaehusetts, Rhode Island, Comneeticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
2 Ohio, Indiana, THinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Lowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 
3 Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Distriet of Columbia, Kentueky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 


Texas. 


4 Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexieo, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 


California. 
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To determine the percentage of English 
classes of various sizes in American public 
secondary schools enrolling over 300 pupils, 
the author obtained replies from English 
teachers in 850 junior, senior, and 4-year 
regular high schools. This information 
was included in the responses to a detailed 
questionnaire “Provisions for Rapid- and 

’ Slow-Learning Pupils,” which was sent to 

1,200 public secondary schools enrolling 

over 300 pupils. Combined junior-senior 

high schools were not included in the study. 

Data on class size in a total of 16,871 Eng- 

lish classes in high schools representative 

of all regions of America were obtained. 

As shown in table I below, only 3.8 per- 
cent of the English classes in junior high 
schools of over 300 in the Northeast section 
of the United States range in pupil size 
from 10 to 19; but 59.4 percent of the 
classes enroll from 30 to 39 pupils. Three 
percent of the classes contain from 40 to 49 
pupils. 

Slightly lower of large 
classes in junior high schools of over 300 
were found in the North Central region than 

Classes having 30 to 39 
students constituted 56.2 percent of the 
English classes reported by schools in that 
region. 

In the South, 61.1 percent of the junior 
high school English classes ranged from 30 
to 39 pupils. Classes between 40 and 49 
made up 9.5 percent of the classes in the 
sample population. 


percentages 


in other regions. 


The largest percentage of classes enroll- 
ing 30 or more students in junior high 
school English classes was found in the 
West. As shown by table I, 73.1 percent of 
the English classes in schools over 300 were 
between 30 and 39 in pupil size; and 3.5 
percent were between 40 and 49 in pupil 
size. 

In 3-year senior high schools over 300, 
English classes were generally smaller than 
in other types of schools. In the North- 
east and North Central regions more than 
half of the classes in 3-year senior high 
schools ranged from 20 to 29 pupils. 
Classes between 30 and 39 pupils consti- 
tuted 26.5 percent of the English classes in 
the Northeast and 25.2 percent in the North 
Central regions. However, classes in the 
South and West were considerably larger. 
In the South the percentage of classes be- 
tween 30 and 39 pupils was slightly larger 
than the percent of classes between 20 and 
29 pupils; the percent of classes having be- 
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Table I!—Class size in English in 3-year senior high schools with over 300 enrolled 

Classes with | Classes with | Classes with | Classes with | Classes with | Classes with 

Total | 0-9 pupils | 10-19 pupils | 20-29 pupils | 30-39 pupils | 40-49 pupils | 9 fis me 
Region West pup. -_ 

classes Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 

ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
Northeast !....... 1, 032 17) 1.6) 150) 14 582| 56. 4) 273] 26.5 TO} ESO) eee bees 0 
North Central!...| 688 13} 1.9 87) 12. Al! GOR! IB AAS 2. oc ollon bo 4| Goeee Ome an 
Sothys 5. see. cee 714 7 1.0 68) 9. 302) 42.3) 303) 42.4 3 AS S| eters aie, «5 
Riestl. . &. a. BAO tame eae 36| 10.3] 141] 40.4) 1661 47.6 6 «1.7)...0.100. 
United States, .:/2, 783 37 1 : 341| 12 er a ley 7 915) 32. a SO} Bels8 ee cee Yee ers 


t See footnotes, table I. 


tween 40 and 49 pupils was 4.8. Again the 
highest percentage of large classes was 
found in the West, which reported 47.6 
percent of its classes as enrolling 30 to 39 
pupils. In the Northeast, over 16 percent 
of the English classes were reported as 
having fewer than 20 pupils. (See table 
II.) 

In 4-year regular high schools of over 
300, more English classes were large in the 
Northeast and North Central regions than 
in the 3-year senior high schools in these 
regions. However, the South and West re- 
ported a lower percentage of large classes 
in the 4-year high school than in the 3-year 
senior high school. In all regions except 
the South, small classes (below 20 pupils) 
made up approximately 10 percent of the 
total number of English classes. 

In what size community are the largest 
English classes likely to be found? The 
answer is that they are much more preva- 
lent in cities over 500,000 than in cities and 
towns below that size. Classes with over 
30 pupils in cities over 500,000 in the 
Northeast are much more common than in 
other cities and towns in the same region. 
Seventy-three percent of the English classes 
in Northeast cities over 500,000 range in 
size from 30 to 39; in the North Central 
region, 61 percent of the English classes in 
cities over 500,000 range from 30 to 39. 
Although only 54.5 percent of the English 
classes in cities over 500,000 in the South 
were between 30 and 39, over 20 percent 
of the English classes contained 40 or more 
pupils. 

In cities over 500,000 the largest per- 
centage of English classes enrolling 30 or 
more students was found in the West. Al- 
most 80 percent of the classes were 30 or 
more in size. Seventy-seven percent of the 
English classes in these cities ranged be- 
tween 30 and 39. 


These facts concerning class size suggest 


numerous questions relating to English in- 
How do classes over 30, 35, or 
40 affect the learning of basic communica- 
tion skills under the average teacher? 


struction. 


How do large classes in language arts in- 
fluence the teacher in the kind and amount 
of written assignments she gives her stu- 
dents? How do large classes affect the 
morale and health of beginning teachers, as 
well as experienced ones, and their willing- 
ness to remain in the profession? 
study of the supply of teachers in Califor- 
nia, James C. Stone has reported that “A 
number of teachers with regular credentials 
and with one to three years ‘of teaching ex- 
perience are resigning each year because of 
the fact that beginning teachers are often 


given larger classes and more exacting as- 
4 


In a 


signments than experienced teachers. 

However, there seems to be little hope 
that English classes will become smaller dur- 
Three out of 
every five classrooms are overcrowded. 
School construction is falling behind class- 
room needs. Holding power of the high 
school is increasing. And the first great 
wave of war-born youth is surging from the 
doors of the elementary school into the 
already overflowing rooms of the junior 
high schools. According to statistics re- 
leased August 26, 1953, by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, public and 
private secondary schools will enroll 7,302,- 
000 students this year. This figure repre- 
sents an increase of 274,000 over last year. 

There is even some evidence that fewer 
college students are completing professional 
requirements necessary to qualify them- 
selves as high school teachers of English. 


ing the next 5 to 10 years. 


4 James C. Stone, “Supply and Demand: Certifi- 
cated Personnel in California Public Schools, 1953, 
With Forecast for 1958,” California Schools, July 
1953, p. 294. 
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Many Communities Use Citizen’ 


“What would you do if you were in 
charge of the public schools in your com- 
munity?” 

“Do you consider today’s teachers well- 
trained?” 

“Do you think children read as well as 
you did when you were a child?” 

“Should schools prepare students for a 
definite job?” 

In the use of a public opinion poll to de- 
termine the views of their citizens, many 
school systems have found a valuable tool 
to build more effective community infor- 
A poll determines the 

It shows where the 
school may have been failing in its pur- 
pose, where it has succeeded, and where 
it may be misunderstood because it has 
When the 


school knows what the preconceived ideas 


mation programs. 
problems that’ exist. 


failed to get its story across. 


and evaluations of its citizeus are, it is able 
to base its public relations on facts rather 
than guesses. A factual survey not only 
provides information important for present 
administration and future school develop- 
ment, but also brings the school to the home 
and the home to the school. 
coimmunity interest and cooperation in 
workiug for better schools. 


It stimulates 


A Good School 


A good school is one that meets the needs 
of its youth as individuals and members of 
society. In pioncer days there was no ques- 
tion about the part the school played: it 
taught the three R’s, and the close-knit 
community and family provided the rest. 
During the 19th century, the country grew, 
the school became less integrated with the 
conmunity, and there was little in common 
between what was taught in the school and 
life in the community. 

Two World Wars and enormous techno- 
logical and social changes lessened the gulf 


AO 


between schools and community life. Citi- 
zens associations for the schools grew; 
school surveys were made; the schools in- 


established 


courses in such subjects as music apprecia- 


itiated vocational training, 
tion and public speaking, and accepted re- 
sponsibility in training youth in citizenship, 
discipline, honesty, family life. 


Far From Perfect 


However, as the daily paper points out, 
the picture is far from perfect. Often 
schools are hampered by out-of-date State 
laws and constitutions and by local tradi- 
tion. The instability of many homes and 
the mobility of people in general add to 
their probleins. Effective action on such 
widespread difficulties as overcrowding, 
teacher shortage, insufficient salaries, and 
civic indifference of youth, can come only 
through the combined and harmonious 
efforts of laymen and educators. 

Rich Township High School, Park Forest, 
Illinois, is an example of the results which 
can be obtained by united action. There a 
community of 17,000 vigorous young fam- 
ily. people, through its citizens committee, 
board of education, and architect, developed 
and executed plans for a modern $1,600,000 
high school, which was cut and tailored to 
its own educational philosophy. Citizens 
committees began the work by distributing 
a questiounaire to each home to find out 
what kind of courses, services, and facilities 
the school should provide. The results in- 
dicated that the people wanted a community 
school emphasizing practical citizeuship 
training and broad cultural course offerings 
rather than vocational education. 

Without finding out what the people 
wanted, Rich Township could not have built 
for the educational needs and desires of its 
residents so successfully. Another commu- 
nity might find that its families wanted ad- 


Schools. 


ditional practical courses rather than gen- 
eral ones. With differing goals, problems 
to be solved, and resources available, each 
town or city can best take its own educa- 
tional measurements. 

The initiative for surveying citizens atti- 
tudes toward their schools is uot necessarily 
local. It may be done on a statewide basis. 
For example, the North Carolina State Edu- 
cation Commission prepared and distrib- 
uted a questionnaire, “Opinions of Citizens 
About North Carolina Schools”; and in 
Michigan in 1951 the late Commissioner of 
Education, Lee M., Thurston, then State 
Superintendent of the Department of Public 
Instruction, distributed a questionnaire, 
“How Would You Answer This?” to ali 
superintendents. This was designed by the 
Michigan Commission on Educational Poli- 
cies to learn from the public what they 
would do if they were in charge of public 
schools of their community. The applica- 
bility of this questionnaire is evidenced by 
its later adoption as a sample by the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 


ca 


No Axe To Grind 


The poll to find out what people want 
must first of all be completely impartial. It 
will be of little value if there is any public 
feeling that the questionnaire was slanted 
by school authorities or anyone with an axe 
to grind. To accomplish objectivity the 
undertaking may be turned over to a public 
opinion research agency, or a questionnaire 
such as that published in the National 
Citizens Commission guidebook, How Can 
We Organize For Better Schools? can be 


adapted by a citizens committee and school | 


administration for local use. 
Publicity is a most vital part of the 
poll—AFTER the tabulation has been 


made. No publicity should be given the 
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e People 


s To Help Improve Their Schools 


poll in advance. The purpose of the poll is 
to obtain a true expression of public opin- 
ion. Discussion and debate could result in 
the conditioning of opinion—especially if 
there were a small but vocal minority in 
the community. 


What the Citizens Think 


Whatever the form of the questionnaire, 
it should find out what the citizens think of 
their schools and what changes they: think 
ought to be made. It should cover personal 
adjustment as well as the effectiveness of 
the acquisition of information, for example: 


How good a job do you feel the schools 
do nowadays in developing: 
Good Fair Poor 
Beoniteness_—____.____.. oe 
Brogecty =------___.._... 
A Pleasing Personality___-_ 
Good Citizenship_--_----- 
Discipline (in the school) __ 


In your opinion, are today’s young- 
sters who have finished grammar 
school as well educated as you were 
when you finished grammar school? 

It is as important whom you ask as what 
you ask. The results of a poll will not re- 
flect public opinion if the questionnaires are 
not widely distributed. 
munities, a questionnaire may be sent to 
each house. It has been found that the 
greatest percentage of return is usually 
obtained by sending questionnaires home 
with children in elementary grades to be re- 
turned in a day or so. Since about 50 per- 
cent of homes have children, a wide sam- 
pling will be obtained by sending an addi- 
tional questionnaire with each child to be 
Other methods of distri- 
bution include mailing to a list from the city 


In smaller com- 


given a neighbor. 


directory, telephone book, or voters list; 
selecting the parents of every fifth child in 
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school, or the parents in every other grade; 
distributing through civic groups; and on- 
the-spot answering after speeches by school 
authorities. If the poll covers the second- 
ary school, don’t forget the pupils and 


- youth groups. 


Tabulation will be done by the public 
opinion research agency if one is employed, 
or it may be an excellent project for the 
civics class. Some sorting—as, for those 
who do and do not have children in school, 
those who do or do not own property, 
or those who think the schools are or 
are not doing a good job—is valuable in 
evaluating the survey. 

Now the poll is ready for publicity. It 
cannot have too much. The findings of the 
poll should be well distributed and inter- 
preted to members of the school board, 
school administration, community leaders, 
and organizations, press, and radio. 


Lack of Information 


Criticism of schools sometimes stems 
from lack of information on their operation. 
On the one hand an objective survey brings 
to light those areas in which the public may 
be ignorant or misinformed. Such in- 
formation provides invaluable material for 
school publicity and speeches by educators. 

On the other hand, a survey may show 
that there is general public agreement to 
do something the school board has regarded 
as controversial—such as the teaching of 
sex education or instruction in the under- 
standing of religion. In seeking to identify 
problems, the board can thus avoid being 
misled by a minority opinion. 

Finally, the poll provides educators and 
citizens with a blueprint for the future—a 
goal toward which cooperative action may 
be taken. 
mocracy of frontier days, the public may 
find it also recaptures the school which lives 


In exercising the dynamic de- 


not sterilely apart from the community but 
vigorously meets the needs of every day 
living. 


Send to ScHoot Lire the story of 
your experience in the use of opinion 
polls in your school’s program. 
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Progress Report of Elementary-School Science 


by Glenn O. Blough and Paul E. Blackwood, Specialists for Science 


terest in the teaching of science at the 

elementary level. Yearbooks, bulle- 
tins, textbooks, meetings, workshops, and 
other educational means are being used to 
help teachers improve their teaching and 
provide assistance in curriculum building. 
On the State level many things are happen- 
The 


following bricf statements represent such 


Mi ANY THINGS point to an increased in- 


ing that may be of general interest. 


information as has recently come to cur 
attention from many States. 


Alabama has a number of study groups and 
preschool conferences throughout the State 
that spend much time in the field of science. 
They also plan’ to extend the number of 
science workshops. 


Alaska reports that a general course of study 
or bulletin, which will include science, is in 
preparation. 

Arizona has prepared, through coopcrative 
endeavor, a teaching guide in science which 
will be tried out in mimeographed form this 
year. Next year the major emphasis will 
be on the teaching of science. 


Arkansas hopes to improve its science teach- 
ing through an in-service program that as 
yet is in the thought stage. 

California reports two active associations 
composed of teachers and administrators, 
one in Northern California, the other in 
Southern California. The State department 
works through these associations to improve 
the science teaching. Workshops are held 
during the summer at colleges and uni- 
The State bulletin on Science 
Education in the Elementary School is now 
out of print, but there are plans to revise 


versities. 


and reissue it. 


Colorado stresses conservation in its school 
program, and several in-service workshops 
are in progress in the State. 

Connecticut State Department is working 
with a newly formed science association 
(elementary and secondary) through in- 
service groups cooperating in producing a 
new elementary school guide. 

Delaware plans to improve science teaching 


through in-service education. Science 


AZ 


teaching suggestions are included in general 
elementary bulletin. 

Florida has published its science bulletin 
separately and includes science in its over- 
all plan for improvement of instruction. 
Georgia reports that many local systems 
have well-planned and well-organized in- 
service teacher-education programs. Sys- 
tems are encouraged to develop science 
curriculum materials at the local levels. 
There are science textbooks in every system. 
Summer workshops, consultative services, 
regional clinics, and science fairs are stim- 
ulated by the State department. 

Hawaii reports plans to improve teaching 
through university courses and workshops. 
Towa reports a bulletin in the process of 
preparation that may be issued separately. 
Camping and conservation education are 
essential considerations in the 
program. 


science 


Kansas has plans for implementing its 
separately published bulletin 
through teachers college workshops. 


science 


Kentucky State Department indicates that 
it has plans for improving elementary 


science instruction both through publica- 
tions and in-service education. 


Louisiana expects to receive a new general 
handbook from the printer shortly; in it 
The State de- 
partment is planning a curriculum study in 
science which will culminate with the pro- 
duction of a science handbook for grades 
1-12. It has plans for workshops spon- 
sored by local school systems and the State 
department as well as plans for college 
workshops. 


there is a section on science. 


Maine indicates tentative plans for improv- 
ing science instruction through work con- 


-ferences and publications. One section of a 


Primary Guide is ready for publication. 


Maryland is promoting science through 
local workshops, discussion, and demonstra- 
tions. Science is a part of every school’s 
program. Bulletins are published by local 


systems. 


Michigan reports that it has conducted 
workshops and conferences in all areas of 
the State and that science is usually one of 
the needs expressed by the teachers at 


these events. The department encourages 


State Departments work with universities and colleges to give teachers experiences in “‘making’’ and 


“doing’’ in science. 


This workshop at the University of Indiana provides opportunity for teachers that 


will result in better teaching and learning for thousands of boys and girls. 
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science teaching throughout the elementary 
schools as part of the total program. 
Mississippi reports plans for improving in- 
struction iu science through publications 
and in-service education. 


Missouri will have copies of its general cur- 
riculum bulletin (of which science is a part) 
ready for distribution after October 15. It 
presents a fused program of science and 
social studies. About 15 pilot centers have 
been established in the State to plan ways of 
using the bulletin. 

Montana reports that its colleges offer work- 
shops during the summer and that conserva- 
tion groups have made scholarships avail- 
able to many teachers. Several counties 
are sponsoring field trips for the study of 
conservation. 

Nebraska included science as one of the con- 
siderations at its last summer’s supervisors 
workshop and has a separately published 


science bulletin. 


Nevada hopes to have a science outline 
ready for distribution shortly. It was de- 
veloped in a 1953 summer workshop. The 
department is also “moving slowly” toward 
the printing of a revised or new course of 
study. 

New Jersey is at work on a science bulletin 
and hopes to make it cover kindergarten 
through-twelfth grade. Science workshops 
are held in many parts of the State. 


New Mexico has a separate publication on 
elementary science under way and has plans 
for increasing in-service aid to teachers. 
The teaching of elementary science is con- 
sidered extremely important in the public 
schools of New Mexico and is included in 
the curriculum beginning in the first grade. 
New Hampshire reports plans for work- 
shops and extension courses and reevalua- 
tion plans for the Teachers College Program 
in elementary science offerings. 

New York is revising its handbook on the 
teaching of elementary school science and 
has set the present school year as the pub- 
The field service of the State 
department will strengthen its program 


lication date. 


through conferences, workshops, and indi- 
vidual assistance. Instruction in science 
in New York State is planned as a 13-year 
program. In the elementary school it is 
concerned with the “how and why” of the 
In the 7th, 8th, and 


Oth grades science iristruction is more com- 


child’s environment. 
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prehensive, and in the last 3 years of the 
secondary school it becomes a more detailed 
study of specific fields. 

North Carolina's new elementary science 
bulletin is at the printers. Many teachers 
and other educators have been involved in 
its preparation, and plans are under way 


riculum and has a separatcly published 
science bulletin. 

Oregon reports plans for improving instruc- 
tions through production of guides and 
through an in-service program. Thcre is a 
State bulletin. 


Pennsylvania is in the planning stage of 


to introduce the publication through local 


developing a publication that will help 
workshops, discussions, professional study. 


teachers to better understand and implement 
the teaching of science as part of a social 
living area. The social living area includes: 
geography, elementary 
science, and social learnings. The publi- 
cation will be done through a statewide 


North Dakota hopes to have useful publica- 
tions available to help the science program 
in the school and is active in in-service 
education. 


history, civics, 
Ohio reports use of workshops that empha- 


size science as part of the elementary cur- (Continued on page 47) 


e tf e 
Americas Great Voice 
by Ward W. Keesecker * 
| ie YOUTH OF AMERICA, through their teachers, should hear and understand the 


great voice of America—and that voice is a positive one. The American people by 
their native genius, stimulated by their religious and political concepts of individual lb- 
erty, have produced the greatest scientific, industrial, and political power the world has 
ever known. 

What is the great voice of America? And where may it be heard? 

The great véice of America must be sought for in the ideals, principles, and faith 
upon which our American Republic was founded and which have made the Nation strong 
and great. Our ideals of religious and political freedom, more than those of any other 
nation, have stimulated private initiative, invention, and scientific and industrial might. 

The voice of America may be heard in our schools and in our churches. Our Na- 
tion’s voice and its future strength resounds from the vibrant voices of millions of 
young Americans in the songs they sing and in the avowed faith and words: “I pledge 
allegiance to the Flag of the United States of America and to the Republic for which it 
stands * * *.” This great voice of our country is heard in the roar of its dynamos, 
motors, and great factories of production. It may be heard in the sizzling crash of 
white-hot furnaces turning out great quantities of steel for national defense and domes- 
It is heard in the hum of our atomic energy plants. It is heard from 
our mighty aircraft fleets. It resounds from the measured cadences of the marching 
feet of our army of men, and from a united people advancing under the Star-Spangled 
Banner in defense of our ideals and homeland and of world peace. ‘This is the kind of 
voice which the Communist world and its leaders can understand. Let this great voice 
of America be heard in all its fullness. In the words of Abraham Lincoln, as he ob- 
served with respect to reverence for the law, “Let it be taught in the schools; in semi- 
naries; in colleges; let it be written in primers, spelling books, and almanacs; let it be 
preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls * * *. And in short, let it be- ; 
come the political religion of the Nation.” 

If education in America will imbue youth with an understanding of the great voice 
of America, its ideals of freedom and its industrial might, and if by policies of inter- 
national good will and diplomacy and by radio and television this voice is heard and 
reflected among the nations of the world, we need have no fear for the future destiny 
of America. Communism will languish, and America will assume its rightful place in 
world leadership and in world peace. We may then go on, swelling again the cause of 
the Republic, adding peace to the world and “giving light unto the nations, liberty to 
man, and honor to God.” 


tic development. 


*Dr. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation, Office of Education, is also the author of “Edu- 
cation in American Ideals of Freedom—The High Calling of Teachers,” Scuoot Lire, May 1953. 
This statement is an appropriate companion piece of the former article. 
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1. Northern New England 


4. Southeast 


7. West North Central— 


MAINE ALABAMA Continued 

NEW HAMPSHIRE FLORIDA MINNESOTA 

VERMONT GEORGIA MISSOURI 
MISSISSIPPI NEBRASKA 


2. Upper Atlantic 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


NORTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 5. Southwest 
MARYLAND ARKANSAS 8. Mountain 
MASSACHUSETTS LOUISIANA ARIZONA 
NEW JERSEY OKLAHOMA COLORADO 
NEW YORK TEXAS IDAHO 
eS VANS 6. East North Central MHORIEINSS 
RHODE ISLAND wines NEW MEXICO 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SLANT UTAH 
MICHIGAN Nn 

3. Middle East era re 
KENTUCKY WISCONSIN 9. Far West 
NORTH CAROLINA CALIFORNIA 
TENNESSEE 7. West North Central NEVADA 
VIRGINIA IOWA OREGON 
WEST VIRGINIA KANSAS WASHINGTON 


Ee 


The tabulations in this report provide information on 3,003 new school buildings, 
with 43,339 classrooms, divided as indicated in tables 1 and 2. 


Table 1.—Number of School Buildings 


Fire- 


Semifire- 


Type school Boe nesistive Combustible Total 
Bllement anya cee sec see 1.32 758 244 2, 334 
Union Mich. (ences: ee eee 120 25 18 163 
Senior High erace eee an aee 361 121 24 506 
otal... 0. ees. ee ae | 1, 813 904 286 3, 003 

Table 2.—Number of Classrooms 
Type school Fire- Semifire- Conuinele Total 
resistive resistive 

lententary.. seca ee ee ee ee 9, S25 8, 065 2, 688 28, 678 
Jomorshhigh: ...22 eee eee cae eee 3, 435 516 364 4,315 
Senior Nie hi.< dese seen eck ee ee 8,172 1, 887 287 -10, 346 
Dotal, 2! .. ne | 29,532 10, 168 3, 339 43, 339 


reported directly from local school districts. 
Costs per square foot, costs per classroom, 
and building area in square feet per class- 
room have been derived from field data. 
Regions.—Project data were tabulated 
by States; but, in order to obtain a reason- 
able sampling by type of school and type 
of construction, it seemed advisable to 
group the data from the States of contigu- 


ous geographic regions. Although this 
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was done arbitrarily, an attempt was made 
to obtain the best possible groupings on 
the basis of construction practices and price 
levels as well as geography. There was 
some variation in unit costs among the dif- 
There 
were also substantial differences in unit 
costs within each State, especially between 
urban and rural areas. 


ferent States in a given region. 


This report makes 


(Continued on page 46)~ 


Children Not in School 


(Continued from page 35) 


that a certificate of vaccination be presented 
before admitting any child to school. For 
numerous other reasons it is also advisable 
to have the official record of the date of birth 
presented as soon as possible. 

Immediately upon withdrawal of the pupil 
from school the new Transfer Card, Form 
PICA-23TC, with the attached Receipt, 
Form PICA-23TCR, should be mailed to 
the next school which the child expects to 
attend, when such information is known; 
otherwise, it should be given to the parent 
for transmittal. Immediately when a mi- 
grant child arrives at a school, the teacher 
or principal should fill in the “Receipt of 
Transfer and Request for Health and School 
Records” and return same to the school 
where the pupil last attended, so that the 
records may be forwarded promptly. This 
procedure will make it possible for the essen- 
tial records to follow these children. It 
would be very desirable if the school could 
provide portfolios for certain records such 
as the official record of the date of birth, 
vaccination certificate, report card, and any 
other incidental information which might 
be helpful to the new teacher. 
ords could thus be kept intact and carried 
from place to place by the parent to be pre- 
sented to each new teacher. 


Such rec- 


These families can make an important 
contribution to the local educational pro- 
gram, as a result of their experience and 
travel in connection with seasonal employ- 
ment. In order that every opportunity may 
be given migrant children to use the educa- 
tional facilities in Pennsylvania and in order 
that our children may profit from the ex- 
perience of these transitory children, the at- 
tached suggested letter of welcome and in- 
struction has been prepared for distribution 
to these seasonal workers. Will you be 
kind enough to make arrangements for the 
distribution of this letter, 

Sincerely yours, 
Department of Public Instruction. 

A second way of getting better attend- 
ance is through letters prepared for dis- 
tribution to migrant parents inviting them 
to send their children to school. 


Letters to Migrant Workers 


In Morgan County, Colo., a special letter 
was prepared for local school superintend- 
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ents to distribute to growers in their area. 
It was written in Spanish. Following is a 
translation of the letter. 
to migrant agricultural workers and given 


It was addressed 


to the workers by sugar company repre- 
sentatives at the time workers were hired. 


To New Agricultural Workers in Morgan 

County 
Welcome: 

The schools of Morgan County welcome 
you and your family to Colorado. 

We invite you to send your children to 
school. The ranch owner for whom you 
work can tell yon to what school you should 
send your children. We want you to know 
that your children will be welcome to our 
schools although they remain only a few 
weeks of this school term. Send them to 
the school although they may not have at- 
tended regularly anywhere else. 


Our 
children here use jeans or clothes that can 
be washed. 

We hope your children will like our 
schools so that you will send them again to 
begin the next term, that is, in September. 


They can wear everyday clothes. 


If you have questions see any one of the 
superintendents whose names are printed at 
the botiom of this letter. 
(Signed by all the superintendents 
of the schools involved.) 


The Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction has likewise prepared a letter for 
distribution by local school superintendents 
to migrant families. — 


To Workers Located in Pennsylvania Dur- 
ing the Planting and Harvesting Seasons 
and Who Have Children of School Age: 

Welcome to the Schools of Pennsylvania: 
Each year. there are many families who 

come to Pennsylvania to help plant and har- 

vest crops such as peas, beans, tomatoes, 
potatoes, apples, peaches, and grapes. With- 
out your help, many of these crops could not 
be planted and harvested. While you are 
in Pennsylvania we welcome you to our 

Your children with their wide 

travel experience and knowledge of crop 


schools. 


raising in various parts of the country can 
be of help to the children in our local schools 
and at the same time your children will 
benefit from attending our schools. 

The School Laws of Pennsylvania offer 
your children free public school education. 
It is your duty and privilege to send them 
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to school aud it is the duty of the schools 
to accept them. 

Your children should have the following 
records with them in order to enter school 
in Pennsylvania. 


(1) Official record of the date of birth 
(2) Vaccination certificate 
Also, it would help the Pennsylvania 

school to serve your children better if it had 
the following records: 

(1) Transfer card 

(2) Health and dental record 

(3) Personal health history 

(4) Other available school records 


Maybe you have brought these with you. 
If you have not, have your children come to 
school anyway and we will help you get the 
necessary records. We are sure that you 
will help our schools to get these records. 

If you do not have a folder for these rec- 
ords, ask the teacher or principal in the first 
school your child enters in Pennsylvania to 
give you one. When you move, these rec- 
ords must either be mailed by the teacher 
to the next school or given to you to give to 
Take these 
records with you wherevcr you go, so that 


the teacher in the next school. 


your children can make the change from one 
school to another without any trouble or 
delay. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed by local 
School Superintendents. ) 


The use of letters to teachers, to school 
officials, and to parents of migrant children 
is of course only one aspect of a broader 
program for getting migrant children in 
school. Since, however, it is an important 
aspect it has been highlighted in this article. 
Perhaps the letters may be adapted for use 
in other communities where migrant chil- 
dren are present. 


International Core 


(Continued from page 36) 


current intellectual diet to include mate- 
There 


should be a revival of interest in languages, 


rials now almost totally lacking. 


and such languages should be taught as 
early in the school program as experiments 
indicate to be practicable in our culture. 
The variety of languages could also be 
broadened on all levels. 


Basically, there should be an international 
core in every level, from the elementary 
grades through the 16th year of formal 
schooling. In grades 1 to 6 I would suggest 
that this could be achieved generally with- 
out much change in the curriculum, but 
through textbooks and teaching aids, and 
experiences which bring the children more 
authentic and information 
about the world outside America and West- 
ern 


impressions 


Europe. Experiments in language 
teaching in elementary schools are now in 
progress in many cities, including Wash- 
ington, D.C. These will help us learn how 
early our schools can profitably begin the 


teaching of languages. 

I would suggest that in junior and senior 
high school languages should receive a 
greater emphasis, that literature classes 
include more great literature in translation, 
that the social sciences be oriented towards 
introducing the student to the world as a 
whole rather than to a part of the world. 
There might be courses in world geography 
and elementary anthropology, and the his- 
tory courses should pay more attention to 
the Far East, the Arabic nations, South 
Asia, and South America. 


In college, I suggest the development of 
a solid international core which would be 
required of all undergraduates, perhaps 16 
semester hours in geography, anthropology, 
world history, coniparative government, 
linguistics, and literature and philosophy 
in translation. 


We should not face another great military 
crisis as poorly prepared as we were in 
1941 to live and to fight in remote regions 
most Americans will never see. We should 
be better prepared than we are to accept 
our responsibility in peacetime in a world 
in transition. Education has a major re- 
sponsibility to prepare our young people to 
live and to work effectively in a world in 
constant change. 

What America has achieved she owes in 
a large measure to her schools. Our educa- 
tional system, from the early cross-roads 
school to the land-grant university, has been 
functional. As each new social challenge 
has appeared, educational statesmen have 
developed solutions and have met the 
challenge. 

Today, in the time of our greatest na- 
tional crisis, our educational statesmen 
face their greatest opportunity to serve the 
American people. 


America—Alert! 

(Continued from page 37) 
myriad of other ways, youth will search out 
the scientific aspects of disaster radio 
broadcasting. 

Studies of outcome from CONELRAD 
techniques are appropriate for more mature 
school, college, and graduate school stu- 
dents. For example: (1) An investigation 
inight be made of the beneficial results ob- 
tained by maintaining one-way communi- 
cation with persons who are safely outside 
of danger; (2) research might be conducted 
to determine emotional effect of particular 
broadcast voices; (3) studies might be 
made of the effectiveness of selected spoken 
scripts, or of various musical renditions in 
dissipating (4) 
scholarly consideration might be given to 
the social implications in the CONELRAD 
plan and the methods by which it may be 
put into action. 

CONELRAD provides __ interesting 
sources for discovering and teaching con- 
structive social attitudes and skills at all 
levels of maturity. It offers to education a 
facet of protective citizenship in action and 


listeners’ tensions; or 


re- 


an opportunity to perform a tangible service 
for national security. 


Class Size 


(Continued from page 39) 

In California 29.5 percent fewer candidates 
completed their teacher training with a 
major in English in 1953 than in 1952. 
Furthermore, nearly half of the graduates 
who qualify for teaching in some States do 
not enter the profession.® 

There is no easy way out of the class size 
and teacher load predicament. More facts, 
especially in local schools and communities, 
need to be obtained and studied in relation 
to teaching effectiveness. These facts need 
to be considered by the school administra- 
tion and parents of children in school. 
Future gains in enrollment need to be pre- 
dicted and plans made to care for them. 
Finally, since high school English classes 
are likely to remain large or become even 
larger, a new emphasis seems desirable in 
the preservice and inservice training of 
English teachers. That emphasis is the de- 
velopment of professional competencies in 
teachers so that they will be able to instruct 
large classes of pupils efficiently and 
effectively. 


* Ibid., p. 289-291. 
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To order copies of the 1953 special issue of SCHOOL LIFE, Citizenship for an Atomic Age or the 
1949 supplement ‘‘Atomic Energy Here to Stay’’, send your request to the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S$. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Single copy price of 1949 supplement, 10 cents. 


100 copies or more sent to one address.) 
Price of the supplement, ‘‘Citizenship for an Atom 
order with your request. 


School Building Cost 


(Continued from page 44) 


no attempt to show these variations, but 
indicates only the average unit costs for the 
regions by type of school and type of con- 
struction. In some regions the more exten- 
sive construction programs in 1 or 2 States 
were important factors in determining 
regional averages, hence the averages by 
regions cannot be presumed to reflect accu- 
rately the unit costs in any specific State. 
The regions used for compiling data for 
this report are shown below. 

Tables 3, 4, and 5 show a summary of 
the number of school buildings included 
in this report, the number of classrooms, 
the average cost per square foot, the aver- 
age cost of total building per classroom, 


Table 3.—Fire-Resistive Construction 


(25 percent discount on 


Y Enclose check or money 


ic Age,” is 15 cents. 


and the average building gross floor area 


per classroom. ‘These are divided on the 
bases of types of construction, types of 

We oe 
schools, and regional location. 


For the schools reported in these tables, 
the secondary school building costs per 
classroom are higher than those for ele- 
This was not necessarily 
The sec- 
ondary schools included in this report have 


mentary schools. 
true for costs per square foot. 


40 to 50 percent more gross area per class- 
The 


number of combustible secondary school 


room than do the elementary schools. 


buildings probably was insufficient to pro- 
vide valid averages. 


Building gross 


Number Number Average Average floor area 
Region of of cost per cost per (average square 
buildings | classrooms {| square foot classroom feet per 
classroom) 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

I Pree teria ed rete nid oo o's 6 45 $12. 22 $21, 444 1, 754 

2s a ee 338 Spyies || 18. 79 43, 164 2, 295 

Be ee rey aor s oe once 135 Prive 11.45 23, 441 2, 046 

Awe ee emcee ee 133 1, 920 8. 77 15, 825 1, 803 

Del Sak dcteeeecvan irae setae esker mene 121 1, 728 11. 71 20, 292 1, 732 

6 eee see 3, 826 15. 71 32, 863 2, 089 

Tie ee ee eee 140 1, 448 13.59 31, 247 2, 368 

GO iicriay ah ca eR ees 65 735 12. 55 24, 129 1, 922 

Gon RO ee 72 953 16. 65 36, 071 2, 166 

All S55 geet 1, 332 17, 925 15. 12 31, 720 2,097 

JUNIOR AND/OR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

| Pte ec ono G0 2 1 12 $6. 81 $17, 583 2,583 

Died CiaGs see 103 3, 391 17. 58 55, 328 3, 151 

bs Penney crasrtein 6 od 88 1, 842 11. 36 30, 027 2, 643 

Eee meme ren to Gono AF ac Sl 1, 123 9, 24 21, 503 2, 323 

ee er ra a aoe owas 62 1, 353 il, ae 29, 759 2,528 

Pe eee Soe asics Sadie 84 2,031 15. 89 47, 383 2, 981 

foceeece cokes or ava oro 6 ac 34 698 13. 76 45, 873 3, 333 
Get cis ava a Lye eee 24, 533 12. 85 34, 037 2, 693 

PA Reny eee one uae 6? | 34 624 16. 68 53, 453 3, 202 

481 11, 607 14. 58 41, 992 2, 879 
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Table 4.—Semifire-Resistive Construction 


Building gross 
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Number Number Average Average floor area 
Region of of cost per cost per (average square 
buildings | classrooms | square foot | classroom feet per 
classroom) 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
| os 00-0 Ol One ee ent 6 67 $10. 73 $18, 179 1, 698 
6 0 0 6 OU IEIET Oe 112 1,335 Decor 36, 127 2,043 
Onan 6 0 COR eee 31 BUS) 8. 84 16, 404 1, 858 
icone nO 24 265 7 ON 13, 758 1, 739 
5 66000 00 a ee 100 1,105 10. 16 16, 670 1, 639 
bo a0 3 000 Coenen 106 961 13. 63 25, 614 1, 878 
og a6 6000 CeO 64 632 11. 70 21,587 1, 830 
So. 00b0560 RUN er 46 526 12. 63 24, 311 1, 931 
ne 000 b9 000 ee 269 2, 879 13. 61 30, 800 2,008 
AN], 0008 3c 758 8, 065 14, 02 26, 833 1,913 
JUNIOR AND/OR SENIOR IIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
soo 80 60 tee 2 49 $11. 21 $24, 877 2, 204 
oo na bn oO 4 98 16.31 45, 030 2, 766 
hn oa 96 0 HOB DG Eee 10 171 9. 85 20, 597 2, 083 
oo 006 00 0H Ot eee 15 241 9. 03 20, 742 2, 336 
oo co oon RoE ee 30 446 9. 81 19, 666 2, 004 
Os 5 0 66000 00 eee 14 249 13. 48 39,576 2, 934 
lo n5 @ ob 0 oe OE enon 15 149 10. 66 24, 478 2, 284 
©. 666006 UOTE eneae 18 262 I, BY Ae, BA 2,513 
Doone ane .Og 38 738 14. 70 44,131 3, 001 
AN ooo noe 146 2, 403 12. 43 31, 885 2,562 
ttl |" EE eee eee 
_ Table 5.—Combustible Construction 
ELEMENTARY SCIIOOL BUILDINGS 
lo e060 60bn o Eee 3 29 $9. 74 $19, 241 1,976 
os 0000 0 13 130 16. 45 29, 361 1, 784 
| oo 000 200 DE IEEE 5 54 10. 07 17, 352 1, 720 
Lao 4606 Se OTE 2, 28 10. 57 22,107: 2,091 
oo oon bee00 0 Oe 10 165 9. 03 14, 036 1,541 
Oy 6 0 6) 0 Of Bee eer 4 34 9. 00 21, 441 1, 864 
oe .00 0 0 COU een 3 33 10. 34 16, 757 1, 619 
oo 00 6b 000 ce 8 161 10. 56 20, 055 1,898 
Un ono 0 Stee 196 2, 054 14. 80 28, 427 1,910 
Bill.) 244 2, 688 14. 05 26, 469 1, 883 
ee ee eee eee 
JUNIOR AND/OR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

a EEE EEE eee 

eo 5 8 RO eee 1 15 $11. 49 $20, 266 1, 630 
bo e000 0 CSN ORE ao 1 nT 14, 63 43, 444 2,969 
og 00 00 Ee eer 3 29 8. 44 14, 448 1 GU 
pam ecoscenanoes wall cc o0s05lleoo ANNES cltol|een oo cee aie laniceiciciceriatcie neice ere 
660 0 6 EE eee 10 137 7.90 12, 839 1, 624 
ns omecosenneacosnllooosands colle senogeane salle a0 ees 5 oll pioricts cron tol=rero| ieireraaeicn iis iii 
neg oseapunonuelleees ae U4 0l\p oi soo otsetetta | Olerenneneisen oc ciol (Slercie essai! (Cai icear aaa aaa 
‘So 00 7 Oe Ce ature 2 13 7. 87 28, 000 3, 400 
chs 9 0 AHS COC ane ane 25 430 15. 06 40, 734 2, 703 
ANI it) oeheeeeieetic aan Gite 42 651 13. 56 33, 076 2,439 
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production committee. Curriculum im- 
provement centers will be established. 


South Carolina has a new bulletin in science 
in the planning stage. Next summer it 
intends to hold a workshop. 

South Dakota says its science is carried on 
in connection with the social studies course, 
and uses in-service conferences to improve 
the teaching. 

Tennessee has published a curriculum 
framework for grades 1~12. It was co- 
operatively developed. All schools have in- 
service programs. 

Texas encourages local schools to write their 
own curriculum guides. A large number of 
places are giving particular emphasis to the 
area of social studies and sciencc. The 
State department is building a file of ma- 
terial on science in the central office which 
is available on loan to schools. 


Utah has a separately published bulletin on 
science teaching in the elementary school. 
Vermont reports extension courses from 
teachers colleges are serving to improve 
their elementary science teaching. 


Washington State indicates that it has spon- 
sored workshops in the area of atomic en- 
ergy and conservation and has published 
bulletins in both of these areas. 


West Virginia contemplates work on im- 
provement of science instruction and is plac- 
ing a growing emphasis on relating science 
to everyday living. In-service education is 
emphasized. 

Wisconsin has a statewide curriculum group 
at work on preparation of material. There 
are several local committees. 

Wyoming has a bulletin on elementary 
science in preparation. The bulletin will 
be studied by teachers at in-service meetings 
throughout the State. Their monthly bul- 
letin contains frequent articles on science. 


New Section for Guidance 
and Pupil Personnel 


Establishment of a new Guidance and 
Pupil-Personnel Section in the Office of 
Education was recently announced. 

This new unit’s program will include 
studies and research in the techniques of 
guidance and pupil-personnel work. It 
will give attention to the important new 


AT 


rclationships between such work and the 
development of modern curriculums. The 
pupil-personnel phase will include coopera- 
tion with such disciplines as those of social 
work, medicine, and psychology, so as to 
bring about the most effective integration 
in these related fields. 

On all matters of guidance and pupil per- 


sonnel for elementary and _ secondary 
schools, this section’s staff will work with 
relevant personnel in State departments of 
education, institutions engaged in counselor 
preparation, and professional organizations. 
The section will cooperate also with other 
Federal and State agencies which have 


elements in their programs related to 


its field of work and_ responsibility. 

Chief of the new section is Harry A. 
Jager. Other Office of Education special- 
ists assigned to the section are Leonard M. 
Miller and David A. Segel. The section is 
a part of the Division of State and Local 
School Systems directed by Wayne O. Reed, 


Assistant Commissioner. 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


(Books and pamphlets listed should be ordered from the publishers) 


Bibliography on Personality and Social 
Development of the Child, Compiled by 
Christoph Heinicke and Selected Ethno- 
graphic Sources on Child Training, Com- 
piled by Beatrice Blyth Whiting. New 
York, Social Science Research Council, 
1953. 130 p. (Social Science Research 
Council, Pamphlet 10.) $1. 


Counseling and Guidance. By The Jun- 
ior Council of the Ohio State University. 
Columbus, The Ohio State University, 1951. 
4l. p. 

Current Books: Senior Booklist of the 
Secondary Education Board. Milton, 
Mass., Secondary Education Board, 1951. 
42 p. Illus. $0.25. 


Diagnosing Human Relations Needs. By 
Hilda Taba, Elizabeth Hall Brady, John T. 
Robinson, and William E. Vickery. Wash- 
ington, American Council on Education, 
1951. 153 p. (Studies in 
Relations.) $1.75. 

Guiding Children in School and. Out. 
Articles from 1952-53 Issues Childhood 
Education, Washington, D. C., Association 
for Childhood Education International, 
1953. 36 p. Illus. (Reprint Service 
Bulletin, No. 25.) 50 cents. 

ITelping Children Develop Moral Values. 
By Ashley Montagu. Chicago, Ill., Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1953. 49 p. 
Illus. (Better Living Booklets.) 40 cents. 

New Hope for the Retarded; Enriching 
the Lives of Exceptional Children. By 
Morris P. and Miriam Pollock. Boston, 
Porter Sargent, 1953. 176p. Illus. $3.50. 


Intergroup 
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Off-Campus Student Teaching. 1951 
Yearbook of The Association for Student 
Teaching. Prepared by the Yearbook 
Committee. Edited by Morton S. Malter 
and Troy L. Stearns. Lock Haven, Pa., The 
Association for Student Teaching, State 
Teachers College, 1951. 205 p. $2.00. 
(Order from: Allen D. Patterson, Executive 
‘Secretary of the Association for Student 
Teaching, State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania.) 

Opportunities for Education in the Next 
Decade. 
Conference for Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools, Northwestern 
University—The University of Chicago, 
1951. Compiled by and edited by E. T. 
McSwain and Jack R. Childress. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
112 pets 25: 

Practical Guidance Methods for Coun- 
selors, Teachers and Administrators.: By 
Robert H. Knapp. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. 320 p. 
$4.25. 

Promotion Ideas For Public Libraries. 
Written and Illustrated by Sarah Leslie Wal- 
lace. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1953. 82 p. $1.50. 

Recreation in the American Community. 
By Howard G. Danford. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1953. 464 p. $5. 

School Health Services . . . A Report of 
the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education Asso- 


Proceedings of the Co-operative 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: #954 


ciation and the American Medical Associa- 
tion with the Cooperation of Contributors 
and Consultants. Charles C. Wilson, Edi- 
Washington, D. C. National Educa- 
tion Association and American Medical As- 
sociation, 1953. 486 p. Illus. $5. 


They Found a Way. ‘Report of National 
Conference on Safety Education in Elemen- 


tor. 


tary Schools, Indiana University, August 
18-22, 1952. Washington, D. C., National 
Commission on Safety Education, National 
Education Association, 1953. 32 p._ Illus. 
35 cents. 


Thoughts Along the Way. By Walter E. 
Myer. Washington, D. C., Hugh Birch- 
Horace Mann Fund, The National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States, 1953. 


222 p. “a2. 


University Extension in the United States. 
A Study by the National University Exten- 
sion Association, Made with the Assistance 
of a Grant from the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion. John R. Morton, Director. Birming- 
ham, University of Alabama Press, 1953. 
144 p. Cloth $2.25. Paper $1. 


You Can Teach Music, A Handbook for 
the Classroom Teacher. By Paul Went- 
worth Mathews. New York, E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc., 1953. 178p. Illus. $3.75. 

Your School Clubs, A Complete Guide to 
500 Activities for Group Leaders and Mem- 
bers. By Nellie Zetta Thompson. New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Co., IncQyi@oa8 
317 p. S200! 
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Art Education. Prepared by Arne W. Randall. 
Selected References No. 24, June 1951 (Reprinted 
June 1953). Free. 


Home, School, and Community Experiences in the 
By Druzilla Kent. Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 252, Home Economics 
Education Series No. 29. 1953. 25 cents. 


Homemaking Program. 


How Children Learn to Write. By Helen K. Mack- 
Bulletin 1953, No. 2. 


15 cents. 


Information About Publications and Leaders in Gen- 
eral Education. Loose Leaf Circular No. 1, Octo- 
ber 1, 1953. Free. 

Librarians as Teachers. By Nora E. Beust. Re- 
print from School Life, March 1953. Free. 


Mathematics in Public High Schools. By Kenneth 
E. Brown. Bulletin 1953, No. 5. 20 cents. 


Professional Literature for Teachers of Elementary 
Science. Prepared by Glenn O. Blough and Paul 
E. Blackwood. Selected References No. 3, Revised 
June 1951. Free. 


Science Education Research Studies—1951. Pre- 
pared by Philip G. Johnson. Selected Science 
Services, Circular No. 334-III, February 1952. 
Free. 


Science Education Research Studies—1952. Pre- 
pared by Philip G. Johnson. Selected Science 
Services, Circular No. 334-IV, June 1953. Free. 


A Selected List of School Plant Literature. 
1953. Free. 


June 1, 


Selected References and Briefs Related to Elemen:ary 
Selected References No. 8, July 1953. 


Education. 
Free. 


Selected References to Extraclass Activities, 1950-53. 
By Ellsworth Tompkins and Walter H. Gaumnitz. 
Circular No. 340, Revised June 1953. Free. 


Selected References to the Junior High School. By 
Walter H. Gaumnitz and Gertrude M. Lewis. 
Circular No. 369, April 1953. Free. 

1947-53. 
Circular No. 


Selected References to Student Councils, 
Prepared by Ellsworth Tompkins. 
341, Revised June 1953. Free. 


Teaching Aids for Developing International Under- 


standing—Scandinavia. Free. 


Edna K. Cave, Reports and Technical Services 


Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Year Ended June 30, 1952. Prepared by Maude 
Farr and Robert C. Story. Bulletin 1953, No. 1. 
20 cents. 


Suggestions Relating to Home and Correspondence 
Study. By Walter H. Gaummnitz. Circular No. 
309, Revised June 1953. Free. 


Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education, Sup- 
plement No: 6. Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
251, Agricultural Series No. 63, 1953. 30 cents. 


Teaching Aids for Developing International Under- 
standing—Bibliography of Books for 


Children. By Delia Goetz. 


Spanish 
Free. 


Testing High School Students for College. By Walter 
G. Daniel. Reprint from School Life, June 1953. 
Free. 


Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


Poliomyelitis (Infantile Paralysis). Public Health 
Service. Health Information Series No. 8, Re- 
vised 1953. 5 cents. 


Some Facts About Juvenile Delinquency. Social 
Security Administration, Children’s Bureau Pub- 


lication No. 340, 1953. Free. 


What's Happening to Delinquent Children in Your 
Security Administration, Chil- 
342, 1953. 15 


Town? Social 


dren’s Bureau Publication No. 


cents. 


Other Government Agencies 


Department of Defense 


The Arctic Bibliography. Lists and summarizes the 
contents of 20,000 of the more important publica- 
tions on the region, which are available in prin- 
cipal libraries of the United States and Canada. 
1953. Clothbound, $12.75 per set of 3 volumes. 


Department of the Interior 
Alaska’s Fish and Wildlife. 1953. 25 cents. 


Department of Labor 


Family Income, Expenditures, and Savings in 1950. 
1953. 35 cents. 


Department of State 


Where to Go for UN Information. Revised 1953. 


15 cents. 


Government Printing Office 
Civil 
A Superintendent of Documents Price List. Free. 


34 Government Publications on Aviation. 


U. S. House of Representatives 


Pre- 
pared and released by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 1953. 35 cents. 


Organized Communism in the United States. 


United States Senate 


Our Capitol, Factual Information Pertaining to Our 
Capitol and Places of Historic Interest in the National 
A description with illustrations of the 
Capitol, Senate Chamber, House of Representatives 
Chamber, Library of Congress, U. S. Supreme 
Court, White House, Washington Monument, Lin- 
coln Memorial, Jeflerson Memorial, Lee Mansion, 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Arlington Ceme- 
tery, aud Mount Vernon. Senate Document No. 
72. 1953. 25 cents. 
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Rules To Live By 


N ADDITIGN TGQ THE THREE R’s, school children 
- today are learning tn their classrooms the rules of good 
manners, fair play. and good citizenship. Some months 
ago, several District of Columbia schools (at the sugges- 
tion of Associate Superintendent Carl Hansen) asked all 
pupils to think about their conduct and even write down 
a set of rules on how to be good boys and girls. 

Some of the parents read these rules and liked them. 
The idea set them to thinking-—perhaps they should have a 
code of conduct to help them to be good parents. The 
following are the codes of conduct which were com- 
piled by the children and the parents of Shepherd Ele- 
mentary School (Washington. D. C.). through their 
Student Council and the PTA. 


Children’s Code 


We. the children of Shepherd School. in order to become 
better citizens and to show our appreciation for our many 
privileges, set up for ourselves the following responsi- 
bilities: 

1. Do my best at all times. 

2. Listen courteously and learn all I can. 

3. Be courteous at all times. 

1. Keep my mind and body healthy and clean. 

9. Be prompt and use my time wisely. 

6. Be trustworthy in little things as well as in big things. 
7. Be cheerful and help others to be happy. 

8. Play fairly and honestly and with good sportsmanship. 
9, Share willingly and generously with those in need. 

10. Treat others as I would like to be treated. 

11. Help others by fulfilling my responsibilities faithfully. 
12. Respect my parents, teachers. patrols, and the many 
other people who help me. 

13. Obey the rules of my home. my school, my city, and 
the United States of America. 

14. Take good care of the property of others. as well as 
my own. 

15. Keep my home. school, and community beautiful. 

16. Settle differences peacefully by talking them over. 

17. Remember to be forgiving and that I may not always 
be right. 

18. Live up to the promises that | make when I pledge 
allegiance to my flag. 

19, Follow my religion faithfully and respect the beliefs 
of others. 

20, Do all the good things I know a citizen should do 
every day so that | may become a finer and better person. 

These are the qualities ] should have to be a good citizen 
of the United States of America. 


(Parents Code on page 51) 
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President Eisenhower 


Speaks on Education: 
At Defiance College 


AM HERE because of my ultimate faith 

in education, as the hope of the world: 

Christian religious education, man’s free 
access to knowledge, his right to use it. I 
believe that unless all negotiations between 
nations are based upon a growing under- 
standing between the peoples of those 
nations, there is no validity and no per- 
manence to whatever arrangements may be 
made. 

And so I think that the function of the 
school commands the presence of anyone in 
the United States, when there is a significant 
occasion in any one of our important 
schools, and that person can find it proper 
to attend, 

I am here because I want to pay tribute 
to one of the greatest States in the United 
States—in its 150th year. I deem it a sig- 
nal honor that I may be here in order to say 
“Long Live Ohio,” not merely for 150 years 
but on down through the ages—one of the 
prize jewels of that great crown they call 
America. : 

And long may this library here stand to 
serve the needs of Defiance College. May 
it help assure to all her students free access 
to knowledge, just as the teachers of this 
institution will help them make intelligent 
use of that knowledge. 

Now, for me, today’s ceremony means 
more than physical participation in the 
laying of a cornerstone. This community 
and this college have a deeper significance 
than anything done or any words that can 
be spoken here this noon. On this spot we 
are close to landmarks in American history, 
and with us on this campus are thousands 
of young people who are tomorrow’s build- 
ers of a greater and better America. What 
we see is the past and the future joining 
with the present in this ritual of dedication. 


1 Excerpts from the President’s address at the laying of the 
cornerstone of a new library building at Defiance College, 
Defiance, Ohio, Octoher 15, 1953. 
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At one spot in this town, I have been told, 
a stone marks the site of the first French 
mission on the Maumee River, established 
more than 300 years ago. At another, the 
earthworks of Fort Defiance remind us that 
160 years ago the forward command post 
of the Anierican Nation was here. Other 
landmarks are canal locks and monuments 
and buildings that recall the mighty expan- 
sion of the American economy from an agri- 
cultural society to the first place among 
the world’s industrial powers. 

Consequently, in Defiance, whose roots 
are deep in the American past, it is fitting 
that I humbly salute the generations of men 
and women; the builders of Ohio, in this, 
the sesquicentennial year of their State. 
They were explorers and trappers and mis- 
stonaries, traders and farmers, and teachers, 
diggers of waterways, and skilled operators 
Above all else, 
however, in the story of their achievements, 
they helped censtruct a way of life—the 
American way of life, of which the corner- 
stone is an indestructible faith in man’s 
dignity as a child of God. 

We today live in communities across this 
land, enjoying justice, opportunity, and 
freedom, because from the beginning of 
our history until this very day those genera- 
tions labored and fought and sacrificed so 
that justice and opportunity and freedom 
might be every American’s birthright. 


of an industrial empire. 


In their foremost ranks stood one whose 
name will live in reverent memory so long 
as the Republic lives. Senator Robert Taft 
dedicated his life to the service of his State 
and his country. To every task he brought 
an informed mind, an insatiable hunger for 
the full truth, a zeal in the cause of justice 
and opportunity and freedom for all his 
fellow citizens. He stands out in his age 
as one of the great builders of the American 
way that is our heritage. This heritage is 


our most precious possession. What we do 
individually to conserve it, to strengthen it, 
to enrich it, is the only true measure of our 
devotion to it. More than this, it is the only 
true measure of the claims we can possibly 
have on posterity’s memory. The wealth 
we may accumulate, the public prestige we 
may enjoy, the social position we may ob- 
tain, are all meaningless in the long vista of 
time, unless all are made to serve the cause 
of human dignity and freedom. What value 
dollars, or acclaim, or position in a world 
where justice. opportunity, and freedom 
are lost to us by force, by subversion, or 
by our own neglect? 

A chief bulwark of our heritage against 
any such decay has been, and is and will be 
the American school system—from the one- 
room, red-brick building at a country cross- 
roads to the largest of our universities. 

In the days of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, Thomas Jefferson 
wrote to a friend these words: “No other 
sure foundation,” he said of education, 
“can be devised for the preservation of 
Then, with the 
fervor of a lifetime devoted to the increase 
of liberty and happimess among men, he 
added, “Preach a crusade against igno- 


freedom and happiness.” 


rance.” 

The crusade was preached and was waged 
successfully. Impelled by it, our forebears 
added the school—the community school to 
the home that was the center of man’s life 
as a family being, and to the church that 
was the fountain of his faith as a religious 
being. They were intent on providing an 
armory of knowledge where Americans 
night gird themselves for the obligations 
and the challenges that those founding 
fathers knew would be inescapable in a 
system of, representative government. 

The results are written across the history 


of our country. By every step taken to 
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banish ignorance, we have increased our 
hold on liberty. By every measure taken 
to enlarge our comprehension of the world 
in which we live, we have amplified the pos- 
sibilitics for human happmess. We pos- 
sess in our land a largeness of justice and 
freedom beyond our forefathers’ dreams, 
because the education of our youth has 
been a primary goal of this Nation. 

Our sehool system is more important 
than it was before, because the job of being 
an American citizen is more complex than 
ever before in our history. Knowledge and 
understanding and wisdom, beyond the de- 
mands of yesterday, are required of tomor- 


Our 


schools—in consequence, must have a con- 


row’s citizens. schools—all our 
tiuing priority in our concern for com- 
inunity and national welfare. 

In our schoo] system, an important place 
is filled by the small, often church-related, 
liberal arts colleges. These institutions, 
for generations in the van of higher educa- 


tion. have coveted our Jand. They have 


Teaching 


UT IN CHICAGO, two 12-year-old 
0 youngsters from the West Side paired 
In the 


vernacular of show business, “they were 


up as a street dancing team. 


naturals and they clicked.” Money poured 
into their little pockets. 

Somewhere, somehow, they learned that 
their new-found fortune carried with it a 
tax obligation. They got the necessary 
forins, filled them out themselves, and paid 
In due time, their returns were 
checked hy the Internal Revenue Service. 
They were accurate! 


their tax. 


Perhaps that doesn’t surprise you. It 
will, though, if you stop to realize that 25 
percent of all the American adults who fill 
out tax forms do so incorrectly. 

Filling out the income-tax forms prop- 
erly, honestly, and accurately is not really 
much of a job—those children proved that 
and so have other youngsters. 

Just think what this 25-percent error 
costs the country—auditing; investigating; 
conferring with taxpayers; correeting; 
issuing deficiency notices; and handling 
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brought the advantages of college training 
to thousands upon thousands who, except 
for the existence of these institutions, could 
never have enjoyed this privilege. 

Now we are caught in a squecze between 
temporary decreased enrollments and high 
But the great traditions they bring 
to today’s students of their own intellectual 
leaders and fervent patriots of the past must 
not be lost. The importance of the place 
they occupy in American life needs not 
fewer but more of them. Indeed, I firmly 
believe more extensive education than that 
obtainable in high schools must be brought 
to every community and every locality in 
such a way that every young person regard- 


costs. 


less of his means, or his lack of means, can 
go to school for a minimum of 2 additional 
years. 

Now, today, each of these small, almost 
neighborhood colleges is striving to fit it- 
self better to serve its students, its com- 
Each of them 


shares—as does every typical American 


munity, and its country. 


Taxes in Our High 


correspondence, interest payments, fines, 
and all the other details brought into play 
when an inaccurate return is filed. 

For one thing, history, with its negative 
tax experience, warns us to be wary, to look 
with a jaundiced eye on taxes or anything 
related to them. 
citizens, now play in our self-assessment 


Despite the part we, as 


and voluntary declaration of our tax obli- 
gation, it is difficult for us to remove the 
psychological wall that history has created. 
There are also certain complexities in the 
American system of taxation, although 
these exist only because of an earnest -at- 


tempt at equity. These complexities add 


The Office of Education is pleased to 
present this timely article to educators 
in’ cooperation with the Public Infor- 
mation Division of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. The Office also coop- 
erated this year, as in the past, with 
the Service in making available the 


| TAX TEACHING KIT to schools. 


home, and every church—in the American 
inspiration, the American purpose, and 
American goals. 

On this campus, typical of the small 
liberal arts college, I deem it a privilege, 
indecd I consider it a duty, to pay my tribute 
to these schools. Already they have con- 
tributed much to the American way. Their 
potential contributions to the country’s 
future are beyond calculation. So we par- 
ticipating in the dedication of this library 
are expressing our support of this kind of 
education, of this kind of school. Thus, we 
are performing one of the duties of citizens 
in a free nation. Thus we symbolize our 
continuing faith in man’s ability, under 
God, to govern himself intelligently. Thus 
we hope to assure the future strength and 
the eternal freedom of America. My 
friends, to each of you who has come out © 
this morning and has done me the courtesy 
of listening to the thoughts I have ex- 
pressed, my warm thanks. I am grateful 
to you. 


Schools 


to the mental barrier. This attitude is 
costly to you as the taxpayer. The Internal 
Revenue Service believes this fear is need- 
less and thinks it can be cured. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue T. 
Coleman Andrews has said: 

Today and in tomorrow’s tomorrow, the 
American tax dollar is and will be the axis 
on which the world revolves. What then 
can be more important than a generation of 
tax-educated citizens who can and will pre- 
pare the proper tax forms correctly and 
pay the proper tax? 

The Internal Revenue Service spends little 
on the processing of honest, correct tax re- 
The terrific cost to all of us as tax- 
payers ts that 25 percent error factor. 
Milhons upon millions of dollars are spent 
in correcting errors. If tax education is 
made a part, of the high school curriculum 
year after year, I know that this costly error 
factor will decrease. 


furns. 


Each year one mil- 
lion new names join the existing millions of 
American taxpayers. These new taxpayers 
are or were recently high school students. 
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As the head of your Revenue Service, | 
promise you this: Give me a tax-wise stu- 
dent as a new taxpayer and | will release 
the money so saved into productive rather 
With his re- 
turn free of error, | can invest the man- 
hours released into front-line enforcement— 
to ferret out the hidden tax dollar—that 
hidden dollar that goes into the pockets of 
the unscrupulous few and out of the pockets 


than nonproductive channels. 


of the honest many. 

The result of such reasoning was that last 
year the service distributed a modest tax 
instruction kit to the Nation’s high schools. 
The results far exceeded expectations. 

A scientifically selected cross-section of 
the tax returns prepared by American high- 
school students in this plan was carefully 
audited—and the error factor was less than 
2 percent, far below the normal national 
average of 25 percent. Can you ask for 
better proof that tax education at the high- 
school level is desirable? 

With this experience behind it, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service expanded its Tax 
Teaching Kit for this school year. The 
present edition includes a teacher’s manual, 
with answers in the back; small duplicates 
of the form 1040 and the withholding 
forms, so that the students actually may 
work them out themselves during classroom 
instruction; and blowups of the forms, 
which the teacher can thumbtack to the 
blackboard for demonstration purposes. 

These kits are available to high schools, 
more than 20,000 of which already have 
requested and received them. Requests for 
kits from other high schools will be filled 
as quickly as possible, as will requests for 
additional copies of any of the parts of the 
kit. Such requests should be sent to the 
Public Information Division, Internal Reve- 
nue Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

In addition, the Regional Commissioners 
and the District Directors of the Internal 
Revenue Service have been asked to make 
themselves and their key officials available, 
within time and duty limitations, to schools 
for personal appearances in connection with 
the teaching of taxes. 

The aim of the Internal Revenue Service 
is to serve Americans better and at lower 
cost. The High School Tax Teaching Kit 
is felt to be one major step toward this 
goal, a step which can be taken successfully 
only through the patriotic and _ positive 
cooperation of the high-school superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers. 
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High school students learn to prepare income tax returns. 


Parents’ Code 


(Continued from paye 2 of eover) 


We, the parents of Shepherd School chil- 
dren, realize that what we think, do, and 
say is reflected in our children, and have 
compiled the following responsibilities. 
Therefore our goals are: 

1. To promote family unity by creating a 
happy home environment for work and 
play. 

2. To recognize our child’s limitations as 
well as his abilities. 

3. To stress the importance of honesty to 
ourselves and our fellow men as a basic 
virtue. 

4. To encourage mutual love, respect, and 
courtesy between parent and child. 

5. To stimulate participation in group ac- 
tivities to promote social achievement. 

6. To treat each child with dignity and con- 
sideration, allowing him to participate in 
family decisions. 

7. To assure our family’s interest in the 
church or synagogue of our choice by active 
participation. 

8. To show the meaning of God in everyday 
happenings; to stress the spiritual as op- 
posed to material values. 

9. To respect and understand the religions, 
beliefs, and customs of others. 


10. To be charitable, tolerant, and under- 
standing. 

11. To learn to express ourselves without 
the use of profanity. 

12. To develop a wholesome teacher-child 
relationship, stressing promptness, respect, 
and consideration. A 
13. To encourage and stimulate our child’s 
interest in learning. 

14. To keep open minds on new methods 
in education: to be cognizant of school 
activities. 

15. To participate in citizens groups for the 
promotion of recreational, educational, and 
civic needs. 

16. To work together on problems that in- 
fluence young people of all ages. 

17. To teach consideration for common 
property through respect for own and 
others property. 

18. To keep community and personal prop- 
erty clean and attractive. 

19. To realize that with our democratic 
privileges, we also have certain definite 
obligations. 

20. To teach democracy as a way of life. 
21. To give wholehearted support and pro- 
tection to the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Delinquency—An Important Problem in Education 


by Samuel Miller Brownell. U.S. Commissioner of Education 


HE OFFICE OF EDUCATION, accord- 
ke. to its organic law of 1867, has the 

responsibility to collect and provide edu- 
cational information and otherwise promote 
the cause of education. The operation of 
schools is a State responsibility which is 
largely delegated to the local communities. 
To me, this means that the Office shall pro- 
vide leadership, without coercion, in any 


Educa- 


tion means more than mere schooling, 


good cause related to education. 


although it is the school’s responsibility in 
education that is the major focus of the 
activities of the Office of Education. 

We are interested in delinquency because 
it is an important problem in education. 
The existence of delinquency proves that 
education in its broad sense has not been 
fully successful, that the combination of 
home, school, church, and other factors of 
environment have been unable to prevent 
the child from doing things which make us 
consider him a delinquent. 

Schools want to detect potential juvenile 
delinquents. They try to discover the in- 
fluences which are causing delinquency. 
They seek to prevent and cure delinquency. 

In this brief discussion, | wish to outline 
the main problem of delinquency first. 
Secondly, I want to show the relation of 
schools to delinquency. Finally, I wish 
to propose four recommendations. 

As this committee knows, the problem of 
delinquency is grave. 

It is estimated that “legally delinquent” 
children (i. e., those who have broken the 
laws and have been referred to the juvenile 
courts) amounted to 385,000 in 1952. This 
is approximately 2 percent of the 18,676,000 
The 


actual number of children who have broken 


children in the 10 to 17 age group. 


the law but whose cases may have been 
disposed of without court action probably 
approaches 1 million. This overall figure 
is between 5 and 6 percent of the 10 to 17 
age group. However, we should interpret 


52 


a 


Dr. Fritz Redl, 


discussing this problem recently, warned 


these figures with caution. 


against an easy classification of many 
children as delinquents. He pointed out 
that children often break the law under 
some sudden stimulus or in special circum- 
stances. They do not repeat as lawbreak- 
The comparison between adults on the 
loose at a convention and these youths is 


ers. 


appropriate. 

To summarize, the total number oi juve- 
nile delinquents hovers somewhere between 
the 385,000 legally entangled (many of 
whom, however, probably bear this stigma 
unnecessarily) and the larger number of 
Ex- 
pressed in percentages, 95 to 98 percent of 
our children are normally law abiding. 
Nevertheless, we are striving to make these 
percentages still higher. 

Let’s look more closely at schools and 
delinquency. The home, the church, the 
neighborhood, and the school each in- 
fluences children. The school, by law, has 
children under its contro! from about age 
5 or 6 to 14 to 16—roughly 54% hours a 
day for 8 or 9 months a year, minus the 


1 million some authorities suggest. 


short vacations, or less than one-fifth of: 


the waking hours of a child during a 10- or 
12-year period. The home and neighbor- 
hood control his activities entirely during 
the formative preschool age and more than 
four-fifths of the time during his school 
Schools, therefore, have definite 
limitations as well as challenges in consid- 


years. 


ering what they can do to strengthen good 
family and neighborhood influences and 


to offset poor ones. 
Exhibit A shows that, using 1952 tables 


a a =a - “| 


This statement was made by Dr. 
Brownell before the Seuate Subcom- | 
mittee on the Study of Juvenile De- | 
linquency in the United States on Jan- 


uary 16, 1954. 


of delinquency, approximately 95 percent 
of delinquent 17-year-olds are out of 
school; 85 percent of delinquent 16-year- 
olds are out of school and 50 percent of 
delinquent 15-year-olds arc out of school. 
Furthermore, 31,990 delinquents 14 years 
of age or younger are not enrolled in school. 
Thus 61 percent of the group of delinquents 
8 to 17 years old in 1952 were not enrolled 
in school as against 39 percent who were. 
The question is: Were these youngsters out 
of school because the school failed to keep 
them interested or were they out of school 
because they were delinquent? 

The relationship between the schools and 
delinquency has been pointed out by an 
eminent group of scholars.’ In 1948 these 
decided that “The school is related to juve- 
nile delinquency in three ways: It may pro- 
duce delinquency; it may help to prevent 
delinquency; it may deal with delinquent 
behavior that is encountered within its 
walls.” 

The most startling of these three state- 
ments is that the school may produce delin- 
quency. Studies show that a bad home or a 
bad neighborhood produces delinquency 
more often than a poor school and for dif- 
ferent reasons, but a poor school must share 
the blame. 

If you ask how schools contribute to 
delinquency, I would say that some school 
conditions frustrate some pupils or set up 
situations causing delinquency; others fail 
to supply an interest, a release of tension, 
or a sense of security or satisfaction chil- 
dren need. These failures may result in 
delinquency as surely as failure to supply 
reading opportunities results in many chil- 
dren being unable to read. 

Some of the factors which make schools 
ineffective in handling children are these: 

Some teachers are not properly prepared 


1 Forty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education entitled ‘Juvenile Delinquency and the 


Schools.” 
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to detect the needs of pupils who should 
have special attention or to meet these 
needs. 

Many teachers are not given time to know 
pupils as individuals. 

Many teachers are not given special as- 
sistance to dea] with problems which 
they recognize but do not know how to 
treat. They feel as I did as a young 
principal during a mumps epidemic. 
I could agree with pupils whose glands 
were swelling that they had the mumps. 
But the only thing I knew to do was to 
get them away from the other pupils. 
] had neither the knowledge nor the 
facilities to nurse and help the sick. 

We need careful research studies to help 
determine what school conditions contribute 
most to building or reducing the tensions, 
security, interests, and satisfactions which 
frequently cause or avoid delinquency. I| 
hope to see the Office of Education partici- 
pate in such basic research studies. 

Although some school conditions may 

help to produce delinquency, it is also true 
that schools may prevent it. The preven- 
tion of delinquency will come from schools 
which try to educate all children by teach- 
ing each child on the basis of setting tasks 
and recognizing progress according to his 
Such schools find out what 
kind of person each pupil is and use the 
information about each child so that all who 
deal with him may act on it. 


own abilities. 


They main- 
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tain close contacts with homes and neigh- 
borhoods. They try to make up for lacks, 
and supply resources otherwise absent. 
When children are clearly victims of their 
own or of family personality difficulties, 
these schools use appropriate family, 
church, psychological, medical, and social 
services. In short, they strive to keep chil- 
dren in school, and to keep them success- 
This all takes time, staff, 
Above all, it takes a desire to 
see that every child is treated as an im- 
portant human being, not just as an addi- 


fully in school. 
and money. 


tional number in the school enrollment. 

Besides having a challenge to prevent de- 
linquency, schools also have to deal with it. 
To treat children before and, if necessary, 
after legal action, calls for cooperation of 
the home, the school, and the various serv- 
ices described above, working with the 
courts, with probation officers, and with 
institutions where the delinquent may have 
been committed. 

Having in mind these relationships be- 
tween the schools and delinquency, we can 
see the difficulties and challenges facing 
‘-merican teachers. 

ihe job of the schools must be chiefly 
prevention and prevention carried out as 
part of the present staggering load of the 
schools. 


The measures I recommend are four in’ 


number. Their object is to give school 


people a chance to deal with children as 


nS 
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NOT IN SCHOOL 


individuals, for children or adults who have 
some feeling of success and happiness don’t 
need to exhibit bizarre behavior nor do 
they need to gain temporary attention by 
defying the adult world by delinquent be- 
havior. that successful 
children in school provide by far the 
Chil-. 
dren who have dropped out or who are 
badly retarded provide far more than their 
share of delinquents. I can’t say that these 
statistics represent cause and effect, but we 
feel that if children can be kept in schools 
which foster their success and adjustment, 


Statistics show 


smallest proportion of delinquents. 


one of the springs supplying the stream of 
delinquency will tend to dry up. 

The first measure I propose to curb de- 
linquency is to give each teacher a group of 
students small enough so that she can know 
and teach them as individuals. Today 
nearly 70 percent of our classes number 
more than 30 students per class. About 30 
percent of the classes have more than 35 
With such numbers, 
teachers cannot give real individual atten- 
tion to students. 

The second measure is to provide ade- 


pupils per class. 


quately prepared teachers—persons who 
understand how to work with children and 
youth, who are interested in working with 
and helping them, and who have demon- 
strated their ability to work constructively 
with children. With half of the Nation’s 
teachers receiving less than $3,400, the in- 
centive is not great for teachers to secure 
this adequate preparation. 

A third measure is to provide some 
specialized staff to help teachers with the 
special problems involved in learning, re- 
cording, and interpreting the characteristics 
of each pupil, and his home and neighbor- 
hood. Psychological, medical, and social 
services to deal clinically or otherwise with 
youngsters needing care beyond that which 
the teacher and principal can provide are 
also needed. 

My fourth proposal is that parents and 
school leaders unite in support of school 
programs and procedures which seek to 
solve the problems of delinquency at their 
roots. They are in a strategic position to 
help the public understand the importance 
of school programs which make adapta- 
tions for differences in needs between fast 
and slow learners; between the shy and the 
aggressive; and so on. Communities may 
unwittingly continue schools which breed 

(Continued on page 64) 


Near Large Federal Installations 


by B. Alden Lillywhite, Associate Director for Federally Affected Areas 


MONG THE MANY current public 
A school problems those confronting dis- 

tricts located near large Federal in- 
stallations are particularly difficult to solve. 
In prosecuting its domestic programs for 
the general welfare, the Federal Govern- 
ment does many things. It acquires larg 
areas of land for development and preser- 
vation of forest resources; it builds dams 
for reclamation of arid lands, control of 
floods, and development of electric power. 
It maintains bird and other game sanctu- 
aries for preservation of wildlife; builds, 
owns, and operates veterans hospitals; op- 
erates a border patrol; and conducts exper- 
iments in agriculture, atomic energy, and 
public health problems, to mention only a 
few. These domestic activities arc small in 
comparison to the number, size, and scope 
of Federal activities in time of war or threat 
of war. 

During World War J approximately 
16,000,000 men and women were in the 
The United States built 
and operated army posts, airfields, and 
naval bases to train this personnel to fight 
a global war. Jt built and operated plants 
and factories to manufacture the material 
needed to fight this all-out war, and con- 
structed ships and planes to transport these 
materials and men to all parts of the world. 
In centers of military training and defense 
production, it built, operated, and still owns 
hundreds of thousands of housing units for 
military personnel, warworkers, and their 
families. The Korean conflict and the Na- 
tion’s commitments elsewhere have necessi- 
tated a continued high level of military 
strength since the end of World War II. 

Thus, for almost 12 years Uncle Sam has 
been a landlord, an industrialist, and a 
businessman on a very large scale in a sub- 
stantial number of communities in the Na- 
tion, but has not paid taxes as private busi- 
ness does, because property under Federal 
ownership and control is not subject to 


armed services. 


School Problems 


State or local’ taxes. Often these large 
Federal projects are located in rural areas 
where there is room for expansion, but 
where community financial resources are 
limited. 

The burden of a greatly increased school 
enrollment coupled with loss of tax base 
is too great for most of the communities 
adjacent to these Federal projects to meet 
Frequent 
changes in level of employment of many 


with thetr limited resources. 


Federal activitics, sometimes marked by 
very large and sudden increases or de- 
creases, have aggravated the problem. 

During World War IT, Federal assistance 
for construction and operation of com- 
munity facilities, including schools, was 
provided under the Lanham Act. The pri- 
mary purpose of this program was to aid 
in prosecution of the war effort; conse- 
quently, after the cessation of hostilities it 
was discontinued or greatly curtailed. 
Congress continued, on a temporary year- 
to-year basis, a small program of assistance 
for maintenance and operation of schools 
in certain areas where the need was greatest. 
However, as the cost of this temporary pro- 
gram began to increase, the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor made a de- 
tailed investigation of the problems in 
these areas. As a result of these investiga- 
tions Congress passed two bills in Septem- 
ber 1950; one provided assistance for con- 
struction of school facilities (Public Law 
815) and the other (Public Law 874) pro- 
vided assistance in the maintenance and 
operation of schools in Federal impact 
areas. 

The policy of the Federal Government in 
enacting this legislation is stated in one of 
the acts as follows: 

“In recognition of the responsibility of 
the United States for the impact which cer- 
tain Federal activities have on the local 
educational agencies in the areas in which 
such activities are carried on, the Congress 


hereby declares it to be the policy of the 
United States to provide financial assist- 
ance (as set forth in the following sections 
of this act) for those local educational 
agencies upon which the United States has — 
placed financial burdens by reason of the 
fact that— 

“1. The revenues available to such agen- 
cies from local sources have been reduced 
as the result of the acquisition of real prop- 
erty by the United States; or 2. Such agen- 
cies provide education for children residing 
on Federal property; or 3. Such agencies 
provide education for children whose par- 
ents are employed on Federal property; or 
4. There has been a sudden and substantial 
increase in school attendance as the result 
of Federal.activities.” . 

The acts related Federal payments to the 
portion of the cost of education provided 
from local revenue sources in terms of the 
loss of tax base by or the increased costs to 
local school agencies by reason of Federal 
activities. They did not provide for pay- 
ments to States for State aid paid on account 
of these Federal impacts because it was felt 
that a State could impose certain taxes on 


the residents of Federal property which 


could not be imposed by local communities. 
They further were based on the assumption 
that generally throughout the Nation about 
half of the local tax income to finance con- 
struction and current operating expenses of 
schools comes from taxes on places where 
-people live, and the other half from taxes 
on places where people work. Specific 
formulas were developed for determining 
when a school district was eligible for 
assistance and how much it was entitled to 
receive. A district was determined to be 
eligible when it was shown that the Federal 
impact constituted a distinct financial bur- 
den, and the amount of assistance equaled 
as nearly as possible the financial burden 
this impact created. All assistance was 
channeled through the Office of Education, 
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and any interference or control of any 
aspect of the loca] cducational program by 
any T’ederal agency was prohibited. 

The school construction program had an 
effective period of 2 years. 
teuded that the current expenses program 
be permanent, but an expiration date of 
June 30, 1954, was set in order to allow 
a review of the act by Congress so that de- 
sirable changes might be inade. 


It was im- 


The Construction Program 


During the life of the construction pro- 
gram a total of $34,500,000 was appropri- 
ated to meet requirements amounting to 
over $440,000,000, leaving about $99,000,- 
000 in entitlements unpaid. As of October 
15, 1953, $293.844,373 has been allotted to 
750 local educational agencies’ for 1.221 
construction projects, and $44,316,388 has 
been allotted to construct 20 temporary 
schools and 96 schools on Federal property. 

Of these 1,337 projects. over 600 are 
essentially completed and in use, and the 
They 
will provide approximately 14,500 class- 
rooms and auxiliary facilities and will 
house approximately 440,000 children. 
Allotments were restricted to amounts suf- 
ficient to house only the “unhoused” chil- 
dren in minimum school facilities. Practi- 
cally all funds appropriated under this act 
have heen allotted to projects. 


remainder are under construction. 


The Current Operating Expenses 
Program 


Appropriations are made each year under 
Public Law 874 to pay the amounts eligible 
school districts are entitled to receive for 
In 1951. 1,287 
districts were eligihle for assistance in the 
amount of $29,908,293, of which sum only 
96 percent was paid because appropriations 
were not sufficient to meet the full costs. 
In 1952, 1,746 school districts were eligible 
for approximately $48,000,000 and were 
paid 100 percent. In 1953, 2,200 districts 
were eligible for approximately $55,000.- 
000, and funds were available to pay the 
full entitlement. These districts had about 
4,450,000 children in average daily attend- 
ance of whom about 825,000, or 18 percent, 
were there as a result of Federal activities. 


current operating expenses, 


Federal payments constituted on the average 
ahout 6 percent of the total current operat- 
ing expenses of the eligible districts. It is 
estimated that 2,600 districts will be eligible 
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A social science class uses the excellent library facilities of the Clover Park Junior High School, 
Takoma, Wash. 
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The new Jefferson Davis School serves the junior high school students of North Littie Rock, Ark. 


in 1954. with total entitlements substantially 
exceeding the $66,500,000 available. 

Each year approximately $2,900,000 in 
Federal funds have been used to provide an 


educational program for about 11,000 chil- . 


dren living on 30 to 36 Federal installations 
where no local educational agencies were 
able to provide the educational program. 
In these cases the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has made arrangements for the free 
public education of the children involved. 
The increase in the size of this program each 
year it has been -in operation corresponds 
roughly to the increase in expenditures 
made by the Federal Government for de- 
fense and security in the same period. 


Federally Owned Property 


Information on the value and extent of 
federally owned or controlled property was 
obtained in the administration of these pro- 
grams. In school districts eligible for as- 
sistance during 1953, there was a total of 
2,034 different Federal properties which 
contained an estimated 62.2 million acres 


and had an estimated tax value based on 
local assessment rates of $19.7 billion. Of 
all entitlements computed for Public Law 
815 approximately 81.5 percent were on 
account of pupils who either live on, or 
live with a parent employed on, nontaxable 
Federal property. For maintenance and 
operation it was about 90 percent. 

Total entitlements under Public Law 874. 
for 1953 were just under $59,000,000. An 
average tax of only 3.0 mills on the esti 
mated valuation of the federally owned 
The 
typical school district receiving this assist- 
ance levied a tax of 15.6 mills for current 


Thus, 


local taxpayer is contributing about 5 times 


property would provide this amount. 


operating expenses. the average 
as much on his privately owned property 
through local taxation as the Federal Gov- 
is contributing through Public 

[f a tax were levied on the fed- 


ernment 

Law 874. 
erally owned property at the same average 
rate as was levied on private property, the 


yield would be over $300.000,000 a year. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Dedication of Rich T 
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T IS a great pleasure to join with you in 
the dedication of Rich Township High 
School here in Park Forest. 

Almost every day that has passed since | 
became the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has brought to my desk some 
problem of education. 
involved the overcrowding of our class- 
rooms or the shortage of teachers. 

This school and the thrilling story of its 
building testify to our belief as a people 
that, when citizens are concerned about their 
schools, they will secure better schools for 
their children. 

You were fortunate to have Superintend- 
ent Baber, and the other men and women 
serving on your citizen committees, with the 
knowledge and the ability—and above all, 
the vision—to guide you in solving 
problems. 


your 


Working with your leaders were you citi- 
zens of Park Forest. 

Some of you worked on the planning 
committees. Some of you tabulated the 
questionnaires that showed what kind of 
school your community wanted. Some of 
you visited other community schools, talked 
with students, teachers, and educational 
consultants. 

All of you gave your devotion and 
loyal support. 


*An address delivered at Rich Township Uigh School, Park 
Forest, lll., December 6, 1953. 
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Many of these have | 


That is what I call real community in- 
terest. And that is why today you have 
this modern school plant—this educational, 
civic, and cultural center. 

You have combined the initiative and 
interest of early America with the knowl- 
edge and experience of modern America, 
to build a school that will serve the future 
of your children’s America. 

Your efforts are in the American pioneer 
The men and women who settled 
in the West were used to taking care of them- 
selves. What they needed as a community, 
they built as a community. And often the 
schoolhouse was the first public building 
erected. 

The neighbors pitched in, and a log 
schoolhouse was put up, with one door, an 
oilpaper window, and split-log benches 
along the walls. 


tradition. 


To this meager schoolhouse came the chil 
dren of the pioneers. The summit of their 
education was usually a knowledge of the 
elementary rules of reading, writing, and 
cyphering. Terms were short, schoolbooks 
were scarce, and the teacher’s pay was small. 

But poor as most of those schools were, 
many a faithful teacher succeeded in in- 
spiring his pupils with a thirst for knowl- 
edge. And by his presence in the frontier 
homes as he “‘boarded around,” he exercised 
an influence far beyond the schoolroom. 

It may well be that we have lost some of 


the sense of personal responsibility for the 
schools that was so obviously felt by the 
Many Americans have perhaps 
taken their schools for granted. Certainly, 
we have allowed the teacher shortage to 
grow, the educational wage scale to lag, 
and many of our school buildings to become 
obsolete. 

A few days ago, I received a letter from a 


pioneers. 


dismayed parent in a large American city. 
This is what she said: 

“Can’t you do something about young 
parents concerning themselves about voting 


_ and such. 


“Last Saturday we held an election to 
decide whether to increase our city taxes 
from $1 to $1.10 in badly needed support 
of the schools. Every newspaper in the city 
had urged the public to vote for this in- 
I worked at the polls all day .. . 
the younger people who have the children 
to be educated did not turn out. 

“There were 72 votcs cast in our box— 


crease. 


in contrast to the several thousand votes 
cast during the last presidential election. 
And ours is a neighborhood of young 
marrieds.”’ 

In that election, she went on to tell me, 
the increased school taxes were passed, but 
Only 4 of the 7 new 
school-board members had really endorsed 
the tax raise, the 3-man minority had 
frankly said they preferred cutting down 


by a slim margin. 
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on the public-school services—though it is 
a school system which does not begin to be 
comprehensive in its program. 

This worried parent had written to ask a 
Federal officer to do something. That is 
understandable in the face of such com- 
munity apathy—an apathy exhibited by 
those who should have felt most strongly 
about schools, and an apathy unmoved by 
the vigorous appeals of the press. 

No wonder she felt a despair which made 
her turn to a national official. 

But she cannot be answered from Wash- 
ington alone. 

Our public schools began in our local 
communities. They must stay there. 

Dr. Brownell, our new Commissioner of 
Education, and I both feel very strongly 
that the Federal Government must not inter- 
fere in educational matters which rightly 
belong to the local and State authorities. 

In America, we work on the principle that 
public questions can best be threshed out by 
those who understand them best. 

In educational matters, this means that 
local school districts must tackle their own 
problems—just as you have done here with 
such splendid success. If a problem crosses 
local boundaries or defies local resources, 
the State may step in. And if neither local 
nor State authorities can handle a situation, 
they may turn to the Federal Government 
for assistance. 

When the Office of Education was estab- 
lished in the Federal Government by Con- 
eress in 1867, it was charged with three 
principal duties—research, collection and 
dissemination of information, and promo- 
tion of education throughout the country. 
These are still major functions of the Office. 


Advisory Committee 


To these, however, have been added such 
other responsibilities as administration of 
Federal grants-in-aid for land-grant col- 
leges and promotion of vocational educa- 
tion; for allocation of critical materials for 
school and library construction during the 
Korean emergency; and administration of 
Federal financial assistance to provide 
urgently needed school buildings in com- 
munities adjacent to defense and military 
areas. 

The Office of Education, therefore, is in 
general a service agency. It assists the 
progress of education by providing advice, 
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was. established. 


eee 


Interior view of Rich Township High School. 
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leadership, and technical aid. It works 
with States and their local communities and 
with voluntary educational organizations. 
It provides educational information, and 
focuses upon educational needs and aims. 

Let us not lose sight of the fundamental 
purpuscs for which the Office of Education 
Let us 
planned partnership of local, State, and 


continue the 


national efforts to identify the weaknesses 
in our educational programs and to provide 
the leadership needed to insure the most 
effective education possible for our great- 
est national resource—America’s young 
people. As we strengthen education for our 
youth, we give them the tools to maintain 
and promote freedom and enlightenment 
so necessary in today’s world. 

Today, the Office of Education is devot- 
ing much time to helping States and locali- 
ties meet two urgent needs of our schools— 


the need for more teachers and the need 


for adequate accommodations. 


You are aware of the teacher shortage in 
our elementary and secondary schools. 
The elementary schools alone need 72,000 
more teachers than they had last year. 

In the next 
2 years, the crop of public-school pupils 
will jump by more than 234 million. By 
1960 it is estimated there will be 10 million 
more students in our Nation’s schools and 


And that need will increase. 


colleges than there were last spring. 

These needs can be met only by attracting 
more of our able young people into the 
teaching profession. To do this, we must 
pay them better salaries, provide teacher 
education institutions that compete in at- 
tractiveness with other professional institu- 
tions, and see that the life of teachers makes 
them enthusiastic about remaining in teach- 
ing and encouraging others to join with 
them. 

In spite of a record 50,000 new class- 
rooms built last year, school construction 


still lags far behind'the need. This fall, 


a”¢ 


the United States was short 35,000 public 
elementary and secondary classrooms. 

Taking increased curollments. building 
deterioration. and obsolescence into ae- 
count. we will probably need 425.000 
additional elassrooms by 1960. 

Few Americans realize how many chil- 
dren go to schools which are overcrowded 
and unsafe. The State departments of edu- 
cation have reported to us that many class- 
rooms are overcrowded. One of every five 
pupils in our country goes to school this 
year in a schoolhouse that does not meet 
minimum fire safety conditions. 

Here is an opportunity for every citizen 
to do an urgently needed job. By taking 
an active interest in our local schools, he 
ean help to make sure that his community 
provides an adequate school budget and gets 
the best for the money it spends. 

The fact that Americans are showing an 
increasing interest in their schools is one 
of the brightest spots today and for the 


future. What an upsurge of activity there 


has been among eitizen groups in the last 
few years! What a remarkable job they 
are doing! 

Today our parent-teacher organizations 
have about 8 million members—twice as 
many as they had in 1946. Approximately 
5,000 citizen groups are now working on 
educational problems with their school 
In 1950 fewer 
than 1,000 such groups were known. Doz- 
ens of great national organizations—farm. 


boards and administrators. 


fraternal. religious. veteran, business and 
professional, and others—are working hard 
for educational progress. 

Responding to these efforts, the Amer- 
tean people are voting increasingly larger 
suns for education. Last year, commu- 
nities and States taxed themselves approxi- 
mately $500 million more than the year be- 
They spent 714 billion 
dollars to build and operate primary and 


fore for schools. 
secondary schools. Teachers’ salaries were 
increased from an average of about $3,240 


to $3.400. 


All of us realize. of course. that dollars 
necessary as they are—-don't add up to edu 
cation. 
vidual teacher in each classroom. teachin 


Actually, of course, it is the indi 


your son and my daughter, who is indis- 
pensable. The dedicated men and women 
who teach our youngsters are truly the 
greatest glory of Anierican education. 

‘ Good teachers make good schools, and 
good schools are fundamental to the Amer- 
ican way of life. The Nation’s free schools 
are preeminent among the free institutions — 
on which our way of life depends. They 
deserve the full and undivided support of 
all Americans. 

President Madison once summed it up 
this way: “Knowledge will forever govern 
ignorance; and a people who mean to be 
their own governors must arm themselves 
with the power whieh knowledge gives.” 

I congratulate you for the contribution 
you are making in this community to the 
advance of education in America. 


International Education Service 


Opportunity to render service to educa- 
tion internationally has come to two addi- 
tional members of the Office of Education 
staff in recent months. 

R. GALEN JONES, Director of Instruction. 

Organization and Services Branch, State 
and Local School Systems, was designated 
by the Department of State as a member of 
the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. This citizen group acts as liai- 


Galen Jones. 


od 


son between the Government and the people 
in relations with the United Nations Educa- 
tional. Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

The National Commission is composed of 
40 persons selected by the Secretary of State 
and 60 persons who are desiguated by na- 
tional organizations for appointment by the 
Secretary. 

Dr. Jones received direct appointment by 
the Secretary. As a member of the Na- 
tional Commission, he will represent the 


National Association of Secondary School - 


Principals. ) 

The United States National Commission 
for UNESCO was created by act of Con- 
gress in 1946. 
bilities as an advisory group to the Govern- 
ment, it serves as liaison between UNESCO, 
which has its headquarters in Paris, and the 
The 100 members of the 


National Commission serve without com- 


In addition to its responsi- 


American people. 


pensation. 


ALPH C. M. FLYNT, Director of the 

General and Liberal Education Branch, 
Division of Higher Education, headed the 
United States delegation to the Second In- 
ternational Study Conference on the At- 
lantic Community which was held in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, August 29-September 5, 
1953. the fourteen 


Representatives of 


member states of the North Atlantic Treaty | 
Organization formed the Second Study Con- 
ference, the first of which was convened at | 
the request of Lord Ismay, Seeretary-Gen- 
era of NATO, and held at Oxford Univer- 
sity, England, in September of 1952. Mr. 


Flynt who is Vice Chairman of the Ameri- — 
can Council on NATO was also a member 
of the United States delegation at Oxford 
University. 


Ralph C, M. Flynt. 
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ROBABLY the most significant single 
event in American education in 1953 
was the creation of a new Federal De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare with Cabinet status. In transferring 
of the Federal 
Agency to the new Department, and elevat- 
ing its Administrator, Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby. to the status of Secretary, President 
Fisenhower insured greater recognition of 
the national leadership of the Office of Edu- 


cation. 


the functions Security 


Further recognition was given to 
the field of education within this reorgani- 
zation by providing in the Reorganization 
Act, as signed by the President on April 1, 
that legislative authority could continue to 
be given direct to the Commissioner of 
Education within the Department. 

In his message transmitting his reorgani- 
zation plan to Congress—although not as 
a part of the plan itsel{—The President 
included a recommendation for the estab- 
lishment, by statute, of a special advisory 
body to the Secretary on problems of edu- 
Said the President: 

“There should be in the Department an 


cation. 


Advisory Committee on Education, made 
up of persons chosen by the Secretary from 
outside the Federal Government, which 
would advise the Secretary with respect to 
the educational programs of the Depart- 
ment. I recommend the enactment of legis- 
lation authorizing the defrayal of the ex- 
penses of this Committee. The creation of 
such a Committee as an advisory body to 
the Secretary will help ‘insure the mainte- 
nance of responsibility for the public edu- 
cational system in State and local govern- 
ments while preserving the national interest 
in education through appropriate Federal 
action.” 
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Selected Highlights 
in American Education—1953 


, 


ay 
With the help of Office of Education staff specialists, SCHOOL LIFE takes 


this opportunity of reviewing certain highlights in education during 1953. 


Legislative proposals for the establish- 
ment of the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion have, been introduced by the Eighty- 
third Congress, second session. 

On July 10, 1953, Public Law 109 cre- 
ated a Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations to study the proper role of the 
Federal Government im relation to the States 
and their political subdivisions in all fields 
involving intergovernmental relations, in- 
The 25- 


member Commission is required to submit 


cluding the field of education. 


a report and recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, not later than March 
1, 1954, concerning the allocation of gov- 
ernmental functions to their proper juris- 
diction and the adjustment of intergovern- 
mental fiscal relations among the various 
levels of government. In view of the im- 
portance of local-State-Federal relations in 
educational matters, particularly in the edu- 
cational grant-in-aid programs, the work of 
this Commission is potentially of great sig- 
nificance to American education. 

For the first time in its history, three com- 
missioners served the Office of Education in 
1 year. Earl James McGrath resigned on 
April 22; Lee M. Thurston died in office 
September 4, after serving less than 3 
months; and on November 16, Samuel Mil- 
ler Brownell was sworn in as the 13th Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Information on educational progress and 
problems received wide circulation during 
1953. There were more articles on the 
public schools in national magazines than 
ever before—a total of 222—and the Office 
of Education answered more than half a 
million inquiries and distributed more than 
a million copies of its publications. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 


The year saw both the greatest crop of 
pupils in the Nation’s history and the great- 
est upsurge of parent interest in their 
schools. The schools opened their doors to 
37 million pupils—2 million more than in 
1952. Distribution of this number is csti- 
mated as follows: public and private ele- 
mentary schools, 27 million (an increase of 
more than 1.5 million) ; public and private 
secondary schools, 7.3 million (an increase 
of approximately 200,000); colleges and 
universities, 2.5 million (an increase of 
100.000 over 1952). 

In their record number of school-age 
youth, parents evidenced an increasingly 
active civic interest by taxing themselves 
more than ever before for education—a 
total of 7.5 billion dollars—500 million 
dollars more than in 1952—and by partici- 
pating in various schoo] activities. Citizens 
in the number of 7,953,000 were members 
of the parent-teacher associations, doubling 
the membership of 1946. They attended 
“visiting days,” and cooperated in teacher- 
parent conferences, school surveys, and 
opinion polls for the improvement of school 
programs and development of individual 
pupils. 

The Office of Education, the Advertising 
Council, and the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools worked together 
in the Better Schools Campaign to stimu- 
late community interest in the problems of 
the public schools. The fact that Ameri- 
cans have been showing an increasing inter- 
est in their schools is one of the brightest 
signs today and for the future. As of 
August 1953 there were 8,000 lay citizen 
committees working on educational prob- 


59 


lems with local school boards and adminis- 
In 1950 there 
were fewer than 1,000 lay citizen groups of 
this kind known to the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. 

Major credit for these gains rests with 
the thousands of local communities and the 
millions of interested citizens who, in ac- 
cordance with the long-established tradition 
of State and local control of education, 
carried the principal responsibility for the 
The 
vigor and vitality of this tradition is a 
source of continuing strength to mid-twen- 
tieth century America. : 


trators in as many towns. 


management of their local schools. 


SCHOOL SHORTAGES 


Although American communities built 
50,000 new classrooms—an all-time rec- 
ord—thcre remained a serious shortage of 
classrooms and related facilities. The Na- 
tion was short 341,000 classrooms in 
August 1953. This meant that 3. class- 
rooms out of every 5 were overcrowded. 
In addition, 1 out of every 5 pupils at- 
tended a school which did not meet mini- 
mum fire safety conditions. 

The present rate of school construction 
is less than one-half the annual construc- 
tion figure needed to meet current needs, 


to take care of normal replacements and to ° 


reach the goal of an estimated 450,000 
classrooms needed by 1960, i addition to 
the current backlog. The new schools 
completed and now under construction 
reveal substantial progress in functional 
planning and more attractive school 
environment than found in schools erected 


prior to World War II. 
grades 7 and 8 have become part of 


Increasingly, 


a junior high school organization in which 
teaching is departmentalized. Slightly over 
97 percent of the public secondary schools 
are now so divided; and only 25 percent of 
pupils attended the traditional 8 elementary 
grades and 4 high-school years. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


In certain critical areas, school shortages 
have been alleviated by Federal aid. In 
amending and extending Public Laws 815 
and 874 for 2 additional years beyond their 
scheduled termination dates, the Eighty- 
third’ Congress reaffirmed the position that 
the Federal Government would continue to 
assist school districts which had suffered 
financial hardship as a result of Federal 


60 


activities. This principle was established 
as a nonpartisan measure during the Eighty- 
first Congress and was reaffirmed by the 
Eighty-third Congress. 

Under Public Law 874, Federal assistance 
was given to 2,200 school districts for ap- 
proximately 825,000 federally connected 
school children to assist in continuing or 
maintaining an educational level in these 
federally affected areas comparable to sim- 
ilar communities in the same States. : 

Under Public Law 815, approximately 
800 projects for construction of school facil- 
ities were placed under construction to 
house increases in school enrollment 
brought to those communities by activities 
of the Federal Government. 


EXPANDING EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


During the year 1953, several States took 
steps aimed at providing educational oppor- 
tunities for Negro children on the same 
basis as those for white children. 

There were many evidences of concern 
in 1953 for education of the gifted as well 
as normal and slow learners. This con- 
cern for the Nation’s 5,000,000 handicapped 
and gifted children is illustrated by Ford 
Foundation projects as well as the initia- 
tion of an Office of Education investiga- 
tion into the procedures being used with 
fast and slow learners. The growth in spe- 
cial education services and programs in 
State and local school systems has caused 
a corresponding shortage of teachers quali- 
fied to provide the unique services needed 
by exceptional children. The Office of 
Education’s nationwide study (with the aid 


of a private grant from the Association for 


the Aid of Crippled Children of New York 
City) was undertaken as one step to improve 
the situation by studying the qualifica- 
tions and preparation of teachers of excep- 
tional children. The study involves about 
2,500 leaders in special education including 
State and local supervisors, college and uni- 
versity professors, and special teachers. 


STATE STATUTORY IMPROVEMENTS 


The movement of improving State struc- 
tures for education was accelerated through- 
out the Nation in 1953. A number of 
States made fundamental constitutional or 
legislative changes. Ohio and Nebraska, 
for instance, improved their State organi- 
zation for education through constitutional 
amendments providing for State boards of 


education that would appoint the chief 
State school officcr. South Dakota and 
Iowa made fundamental legislative changes 
by creating State boards of education where 
none had existed before. Widespread prog- 
ress was also made in the establishment of 
larger and more effective local school dis- 
tricts. The gains made during the past year 
represent the continuation of a trend, 
beginning. about 1945, in local school 
district reorganization programs in which 
the local people most directly concerned are 
given responsibility for improving their 
school districts. These newly established 
school districts appear to be greatly improv- 
ing the scope and quality of educational 
opportunities for rural children and youth. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 


The shortage of qualified teachers—espe- 
cially for the elementary grades—continued 
in 1953. The total shortage of qualified 
elementary schoo] teachers when the schools 
opened in September was about 72,000. 
This deficiency could only be overcome by 
further overcrowding, double sessions, etc., 
and by recruiting into the elementary 
schools teachers whose qualifications fell 
short of desirable standards. 


range progress was made during the year in 


Some long- 


the recruitment of able students for teacher 
education and improvement of teacher edu- 
cation curriculum to make training pro- 
grams meet the needs of modern schools. 
Another encouraging development was the 
raising by the American people of the aver- 
age classroom teachér’s annual salary from 


$3,200 to $3,400. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TEACHING 
METHODS AND MATERIALS 

One of the most noteworthy developments 
in school curricula has been the teaching 
of foreign languages in elementary schools. 
In 1953, foreign language study was given 
in one or more public elementary schools 
by 34 States and the District of Columbia. 
In some cities the practice was citywide; but 
there was no uniform pattern as to grade 
level, choice of language, selection of teach- 
ing personnel, and children included. Ina 
world which becomes smaller every year, it 
is well indeed for more Americans to learn 
how to communicate directly with the peo- 
ple of other nations. 

A national conference of more than 350 
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educators from all over the Nation met in 
Washington during January to consider the 
problems of language teaching and study in 
public elementary schools, This oppor- 
tunity to exchange experiences and explore 
new approaches was the outgrowth of a 
proposal by Commissioner of Education 
Earl James McGrath, who said: 

“The United States is, whether we like it 
or not, in a position of world leadership. 
If it is to discharge its obligations wisely 
and well, our citizens must understand other 
peoples and other cultures. To gain such 
understanding, many Americans must com- 
mand a knowledge of one or more foreign 
languages. If children are to acquire lan- 
guage skills, our school system must pro- 
vide opportunity beginning in the early 
grades for many children to study other 
tongues.” 

Other significant developments included 
an increasing utilization of community 
and regional resources, more democratic 
teacher-pupil relationships, and the use of 
Tape 
recordings were used for student self- 
evaluation in overcoming poor inflection 


visual aids and tape recorders. 


and faulty pronunciation in both English 
and foreign languages and for teacher re- 
cordings of vocal and instrumental music 
instruction. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Probably the most significant develop- 
ment in television education during 1953 
was the decision of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to continue indefinitely 
all the 242 channel reservations for educa- 
tion. In addition, it added another 3 chan- 
nel assignments for educational TV broad- 
casting, bringing the total available to 245. 

Two States—Oklahoma and Alabama— 
enacted aimed at 
statewide cducational TV networks; two 
others—New Jersey and Wisconsin—have 


legislation creating 


authorized experimental operation of edu- 
cational TV “pilot” stations, preparatory 
to later development of statewide networks; 
and 15 others enacted legislation au- 
thorizing creation of special commissions to 
study the needs for educational TV station 
development. 

Educationally owned TV broadcast sta- 
tions were in operation in Houston, Los 
Angeles, and Ames, Iowa (Iowa State Col- 
lege); 20 construction permits for non- 
commercial educational TV stations were 
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granted by the Federal Communications 
Commission; and another 46  construc- 
tion permit applications from educational 
institutions were on file as of July 1, 1953, 
awaiting Federal Communications Com- 
mission action. 

In addition, 5 cities—San Francisco, St. 
Louis, East Lansing, Pittsburgh, and Madi- 
son—ex pect to have educational TV stations 
in operation in the spring of 1954; and 20 
others expect to have such stations in 
operation by the end of 1954. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


At least 20,000 students, teachers, educa- 
tors, specialists, and technicians studied or 
observed under Federal programs in the 
United States in 1953. Through the Office 
of Education, all 48 States cooperated in the 
training of visiting teachers brought here 
under technical assistance and/or exchange 
of persons programs. These visiting teach- 
ers have not only broadened their own ex- 
perience, but have contributed materially to 
American schoo] programs and to inter- 
national understanding and good will 
through this new kind of peoples-to-peoples 
diplomacy. 

The year saw the development of a 
sound, effective, and economical program 
of technical assistance in°education under 
the Point IV program. There was a grow- 
ing realization among the countries with 
which the United States cooperated in tech- 
nical assistance programs that education is 
an essential foundation for the raising of the 
standard of living of people in underde- 
veloped areas. 

It is clear that the year 1954 is no time 
for complacency. Many States and local 
communities are struggling with educa- 
tional problems which extend far beyond 
their boundaries or beyond their available 
resources, but which still require prompt 
and workable solutions. Experience indi- 
cates that educational problems which are 
unsolved or imperfectly solved in the States 
and local communities have a way of becom- 
ing national problems as the national inter- 
est itself becomes imperiled. 

It is not the act of making a New Year’s 
resolution that will continue what is good 
in American education and improve what 
is imperfect. It is the daily carrying out 
of the firm resolve to provide better schools 
It is the united effort 
of people working together—parents and 


for America’s youth. 


teachers, laymen and school boards, Federal 
and city officials, State superintendents and 
county governments. 


—$$<——$$— 


Federal Installations 


(Continued from page 55) 


Amendments to Public Laws 815 
and 874 


Because of the continued high expendi- 
tures for military activities President Fisen- 
hower recommended in his first State of 
the Union message that the Congress con- 
sider extension of Public Laws 815 and 874. 
After extensive hearings the Congress 
amended and extended both acts; it ex- 
tended Public Law 874 for 2 years, until 
June 30, 1956. The Congress considered 
making it permanent, but approved a 2- 
year extension pending recommendations of 
the new Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

The new construction program provided 
financial assistance in school housing to 
districts with increases in the number of 
children federally connected from June 30, 
1952, to June 30, 1954. A new title was 
added to provide specifically for school dis- 
tricts which are educating substantial num- 
bers of children living on Federal property, 
but which have had no increases in school 
enrollment during the years concerned. 
These are mostly districts educating Indian 
children living on tax-exempt Indian lands. 
The estimated total costs of this new con- 
struction program is $137,000,000. Short- 
ly before adjournment of the first session, 
the Eighty-third Congress appropriated 
$70,000,000 for this program. 

These programs are of considerable size 
and importance. They have assisted school 
districts, overwhelmed by Federal activities, 
to provide necessary school buildings and 
current operating expenses during a most 


difficult period. 


istration of Public Laws 874 and 815 is 
contained in the new Office of Educa- 
tion Report, Administration of Public 
Laws 874 and 815, Third Annual Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, June 30, 1953. Copies should be 
ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Governnient Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 


Further information on the admin- 
$1.00. | 


Should Your Child 


Be a Teacher? 


by William F. Russell, President, Teachers College, Columbia University, as told to Llewellyn Miller * 


WAS 18 YEARS OLD and ending my 
; sophomore year in college when I went to 

my father for advice with a problem I 
had not been able to solve. 

“What career do you think I should 
choose?” I asked. 

My father was then head of Teachers 
College at Columbia University. He was 
a great and wise teacher. He proved it 
with his answer. 

“That you must decide for yoursclf,” he 
“The important thing is to take a 


Then 


said: 
good long look—from the inside. 
make up your mind.” 

The next day he gave me a handful of 
letters of introduction. 
mer I talked with many leaders in various 
professions—a doctor, a lawyer, the head 


During that sum- 


of a big New York department store, a 
banker, a broker, and the editor of a power- 
ful Each enthusiastic 
about the rewards of his own career because 


newspaper. was 
each had chosen the work for which he was 
best suited. 

I also talked with men on my father’s 
staff. 

At the end of the summer my way was 
clear. I knew beyond a shadow of doubt 
that J wanted to be a teacher. 

It 1s a choice I never have regretted. 

To me, teaching is the most challenging, 
exciting, rewarding career a young man or 
woman can choose, and its satisfactions are 
many. 

It brings dignity of position in the com- 
munity. 

It often gives the security of steady em- 
ployment and of pension. 

It provides more fhan a comfortable in- 
come for the ambitious student who plans a 
career in education, with the care and 


1 This article by Dr. Russell was prepared especially for New 
York Life Insurance Co. It is reprinted in Scuoor Lire by 


apecial permission, 
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determination demanded for success in any 
profession. 

It brings another and very important re- 
ward—the sense of doing a job that is 
meaningful and important. 

That our teachers are of vital importance 
to our way of life, no one can deny. 

Society needs some kind of social-cement 
to hold it together. 
their people into line with soldiers and 


Some nations pound 
police. In this country, instead of using 
force and fear to make our adults behave, 
we use our teachers to guide our children 
to be decent, trustworthy people, capable of 


working with others and also of taking the - 


individual responsibility that is the very 
foundation of our democratic way of life. 

In doing this, teachers guide our national 
destiny just as importantly as does any 
statesman. 

When we hear “teacher,” too many of us 
get the quick mental picture of an under- 
paid schoolmarm dusting blackboards in a 
little red schoolhouse, with small oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 

Nothing could be farther from the facts 
of a teacher’s prospects today. 

If your child has the qualifications of a 
good teacher, there is no special interest 
he cannot explore, no talent he cannot 
develop. 

In 
Music? 
Public Service? History? 
Travel? Our 
vast school system offers a chance to make 


Is your child interested in science? 
sports? Mathematics? Art? 
Mechanics? 
Languages? Literature? 
a living by specializing in any subject that 
appeals. 

This was brought clearly to mind last 
spring when I was on a lecture tour of col- 
leges in South America. In half a dozen 
cities I found American teachers holding 
important posts. Teaching had given them 


the chance to satisfy curiosities about other 


countries and ways of life—and to make a 
good living as they did so. 

On the flight across the Andes my mind 
went back over a long list of students I had 
known and the many doors that teaching 
had opened to them. 

Some were holding jobs in Germany. 
Some had gone to Japan. One adventure- 
some young woman was having a thrilling 
time in Alaska. She was all over that boom- 
ing frontier country, on dog sleds and skis, 
a vital part of her community. 

I thought of the many men and women 
with marked executive ability who had 
started as elementary-school teachers and 
had gone on to become deans and principals 
and superintendents. 

I thought of other students who had spe- 
cialized in all kinds of fascinating research, 
like one girl who had chosen to teach the 
blind. Out of her classroom work she de- 
veloped an improvement of Braille. Her 
influence is now felt all over the world. 

I thought of countless others who were 
exploring new techniques in education it- 
self, in psychological guidance, in reading 
habits, in aptitude testing—the list is end- 
less. 

I wondered how anyone could think of 
teaching as lacking in opportunity for per- 
sonal satisfaction, as well as professional 
achievement. 


What does it cost to train your 
child to be a teacher? 


Fees at State teachers colleges are low. 
Four years of college (a B. S. in Education) 
is enough to make your child self-support- 
ing. After that the young teacher can pay 
out of his own earnings for what additional 
schooling his ambition prompts him to take. 
A great advantage is that his career affords 
him time to advance himself. If he cannot 


take an extra year in college for his master’s 
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degree, he can win it and higher degrees 
during his free summers, and so qualify for 
the bigger salaries of high school and 
college posts. 


What are your child’s financial 
prospects as a teacher? 


The person who goes into teaching for 
money, only, is in the wrong business, 
though there are financial prizes to be won 
at the top of the profession. The estimated 
average income for classroom teachers last 
year is $3,045 for 9 months’ work. This, 
admittedly, is not much as money goes 
today, especially when you remember that 
20 percent of those teachers made less than 
$2,500. On the other hand, thousands of 
teachers are in a comfortable $5,000 to 
$10,000 bracket. The superintendent of 
schools in one of our larger cities earns 
$32,500 a year. 


Do men have a better chance at 
the bigger jobs than women? 


Let’s put it this way: Men who choose 
teaching seem to hit harder for the prizes at 
the top. Sex is no ban to the biggest jobs, 
however. The superintendent of schools of 
the State of Washington is a woman, and 
there are thousands of women principals. 
It is talent, merit, and ambition that decide 
how far your child will go in teaching, just 
as in any profession. t 


Is the field overcrowded? _ 


No. » Teachers are one of the most severe 
manpower shortages we have. In 1952 
there were about 1,043,000 public school 
teachers. National Education Association 
figures show that we shall need 160,000 
more by the fall of 1953—and that we shall 
have only 30,000 newly prepared ones. 
Any student qualified to teach can make a 
wide choice among jobs. 


How can you tell if your child will 
be a happy and successful teacher? 


1. Does he like to study? A good 
teacher does not stand still. He has a nat- 
ural curiosity and scholarship that make 
him keep pace with all aspects of our chang- 
ing world, as well as those of his own 
specialty. 

2. Is he interested in other people, par- 
ticularly in young people? If he is, asso- 
ciation with the wonderful zest of the young 
will keep him young all his life. Too many 
people go into teaching in a negative way 
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because it is the line of least resistance for 
them. These become the misfits who give 
the least and get the least, like the teacher 
who never married, “Because | loathe kids, 
and they loathe me.” If your child is 
strongly egocentric, teaching is not for him. 

3. Is he adaptable? Does he know how 
to play on a team? A good teacher must 
be able to work with others. He must have 
tact and imagination and a strong sense of 
fair play, in order to be useful to pupils 
from all levels of society and to take his 
own important place in the adult life of his 
community. 

4. Does your child have strong health 
and nerves? Teaching is a complicated, 
demanding process. It takes great skill, 
concentration, and self-discipline. It is not 
for the physically or emotionally weak. 

5. Has your child good character, morals, 
and manners? Remember that a teacher 
deals not only with reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. He sets standards. He forms 
tastes. He needs to be a moral, decent, 


thoroughly trustworthy person, himself, if 
he is to be trusted with the guidance of 
the young. 

6. Does your child believe in the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God? 
Without these two beliefs, he will miss the 
truest satisfaction of teaching. Every good 
teacher has a sense of “cause” and of sery- 
ice. It is a little more than ordinary public 
spirit. It is rather more a faith in human 
perfectibility. For instance, the Nazis were 
enormously effective teachers, but I would 
not call them good teachers—because they 
lacked those two faiths. 

If your child has these qualifications, 
teaching will bring him a comfortable, 
secure, endlessly interesting life, an assured 
place in his community and, best of all, the 
knowledge that his time on earth has been 
turned to useful account beyond the power 
of any man to estimate. 

In the words of Henry Adams, “A teacher 
affects eternity. He can never tell where 
his influence stops.” 


Fellowship Program for 
High-School Teachers 


HE FUND for the Advancement of 

Education, established by the Ford 
Foundation, is announcing a new program 
of fellowships for approximately 300 public 
secondary school teachers for the academic 
year 1954-55. This program is designed 
to permit the recipients to devote a year 
away from the classroom to activities that 
will extend their liberal education, improve 
their teaching ability, and increase their 
effectiveness as members of their school 
systems and communities. 

The Fund believes that such an opportu- 
nity afforded to teachers of demonstrated 
ability will substantially contribute to the 
improvement of secondary teaching 
throughout this country. 

The responsibility for designing the 
year’s activity rests primarily upon the can- 
didate. Because this fellowship program 
is concerned chiefly with the broadening of 
the individual, it does not include the same 
types of specialized activity as teachers have 
traditionally engaged in during summer 
months or sabbatical leaves. In other 
words, Fund fellowships are not to be uscd 
for just another year of graduate work or 
toward a graduate degree in teacher train- 


ing. The candidate should plan the most 
stimulating year he can imagine for the en- 
richment of his life as a teacher. 

The amount of the fellowship award will 
generally be equivalent to the regular sal- 
ary the teacher would receive during the 
school year (excluding summer, night 
school, or other “extra” work), but no less 
than $3,000. 


also be added for necessary transportation 


Reasonable allotments will 


expenses or for tuition in case the teacher 
registers at an institution for additional 
work, Only costs of transportation within 
the continental limits of the United States 
may be covered by the grant. though a fel- 
lowship recipient is free to undertake 
foreign travel at his own expense. 

During the past 2 years the National 
Committee on High School Teacher Fel- 
lowships has conducted this program for 
the Fund on an experimental basis, limited 
to teachers in a selected number of school 
systems. Building upon this experience, 
the committee is now ready to offer all 
teachers in public secondary schools the op- 
portunity to compete for these fellowships. 

Any classroom teacher in a junior and 
senior high school who has the necessary 
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qualifications may enter the local compe- 
tition. Eligibility for a fellowship is lim- 
ited to teachers (1) who have taught at 
least 3 years and have devoted at least half 
time to classroom teaching in each of the 
past three academic years, and (2) who will 
not be more than 50 years of age on April 
15, 1954. 

Forms for both individual applicants and 
for local nominating committees are being 
distributed to superintendents in all high 
school districts throughout the country. A 
limited number of additional forms may be 
obtained from the National Committee on 
High School Teacher Fellowships, 575 Mad- 
ison Avenuc, New York 22, New York. 

Individual applicants should not apply 
to the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion but only to their superintendent of 
schools or local nominating committee. 

The recommendations of the local com- 
mittees should reach the offices of the Na- 
tional Committee on High School Teacher 
Fellowships no later than March 1, 1954. 
Final fellowship 
awards will be made on or about April 15, 
1954. 


announcement of all 
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Juvenile 
Delinquency 


(Continued from page 53) 
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delinquency unless parents and teachers 
help them to understand the needs of chil- 
dren and spend the money to make sure 
these children do not become delinquent 
through a false sense of economy. 

These proposals sound general, I know. 
They also sound as if I were passing the 
buck. The fact is: Only individual com- 
munities can take action; the Office of Edu- 
cation can and does help by collecting facts 
and making them available so that local 
schools can take action. 
dren’s Bureau. 

The Office of Education will continue to 
devote its energies and resources to further- 
ing the long-term measures just outlined. 
It is ready and eager to use its leadership 


So does the Chil- 


toward securing a nationwide response from 
State and local school systems should this 
hearing and subsequent developments lead 
to proposals which require specific coopera- 
tion of schools with other agencies in 
tackling one or another phase of this prob- 
The Office is ready to supply, as it ha 
many times in the past, a channel for Md 


lem. 


use of funds on State and local levels should 
appropriations for certain of the more™ 
needed 
potentially delinquent be made available. 

In any case, this Office of Education state- 
ment reflects a recognition generally ac- 
cepted by the schools of this Nation, I am 
sure, that they must accept their share of 
the burden of preventing juvenile delin- 
quency and of caring for delinquents. All 
the evidence seems to show that juvenile 
delinquents are not born, but made. The 
schools have an important share in what 
must be a cooperative and continuous ac- 
tivity of home, school, and the many social 
institutions and activities we call “neighbor- 
hood.” It is our task to help the schools 
increase their effectiveness in doing their 
share of the job. 


services for the delinquent or 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


(Books and pamphlets listed should be ordered from the publishers) 


Adventuring in Literature with Children. 
Constance Carr, Editor. Washington, D.C.. 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1953. (Bulletin No. 92 of the 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national.) Portfolio of 12 leaflets. 75 
cents. 

The Administration of the Modern Sec- 
ondary School, Fourth Edition. By James 
B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, and Francis 
L. Bacon. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1953. 614 p. $5. 

College Board Scores: Their Use and 
Interpretation. By Henry S. Dyer. New 
York, N. Y., College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1953. 70 p. (College Board 
Scores, No. 1.) 75 cents. (Order from: 
Educational Testing Service, P. O. Box 592, 
Princeton, N. J.) 

Developmental Guidance in Secondary 
School. By Wilson Little and A. L. Chap- 
man. New York. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1953. 324 p. $4.50. 
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The Gifted Child in the Regular Class- 
room. By Marian Scheifele. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1953. 84 p. (Prac- 


tical Suggestions for Teaching No. 12.) 95 


cents. 


How Can We Get Enough Good Teach: 
ers? A Guidebook. Limited Edition. New 
York, National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, 1953. 91 p. (Working 
Guide No. 6.) Single copies of final edi- 


tion available free of charge. 


How to Take a Test. By Joseph C. Hes- 


ton. Chicago, IIl., Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1953. 47 p. (Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet.) 40 cents. 


Mathematics For All High School Youth. 
Report of Basic Skills Conference-Clinics in 
Mathematics. Albany, N. Y., Bureau of 
Secondary Curriculum Development, The 
State Education Department, 1953. 108 p. 


School District Liability. Washington, 
D. C., American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1953. 23 p. 50 cents. 


The Teaching of Foreign Languages in 
the Elementary School. By Theodore An-— 
dersson. Preliminary Edition. Boston. 


D. C. Heath and Co., 1953. 119p. $1.25) 


Television and Radio in American Life. 
Edited by Herbert L. Marx, Jr. New York, 
The H. W. Wilson Co., 1953. 198 p. 
Reference Shelf, vol. 25, no. 2.) 

The Use of Pictures to Enrich School Re- 
sources: A Guide for Teachers. By Etta 
Schneider Ress. Mankato, Minn., Creatiye 
Educational Society, Inc., 1953. 32 p. $1. 

Sports in American Life. By Frederick 
W. Cozens and Florence Scovil Stumpf 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 


1953. 366 p. $5. 
The Work of the Counselor. By Leon 
E. Tyler. New York Appleton-Century 


Crofts, Inc., 1953. 323 p. $3. 
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Bulletins 


1. Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties, Year Ended June 30, 1952. 20 cents. 


2. How Children Learn to Write. 15 cents. 


3. Selected Characteristics of Reorganized School 


Districts. 20 cents. 


4, Educational Change in Reorganized School Dis- 


tricts. 20 cents. 


5. Mathematics in Public High Schools. 20 cents. 


6. How Children Use the Community for Learning. 
20 cents. 


7. A Directory of 2,660 16 mm. Film Libraries. 50 
cents. 


8. The Common Core of State Educational Informa- 


tion. 35 cents. 

9. Public Library Statistics. In press. 

Circulars 

356. Checklists for Public School Adult Education 


Programs. 15 cents. 


357. Eight Measures for Evaluating Educational Pro- 


grams for the Foreign Born. 15 cents. 


358. Faculty Salaries in Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities, 1951-52. 15 cents. 


360. Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions, 1951-52. 60 cents. 


363. Pupil Appraisal Practices in Secondary Schools. 
50 cents. 


366. Three Dimensional Teaching Aids for Trade and 


Industrial Instruction. 45 cents. 


371. Current Expenditures Per Pupil in City School 
Systems, 1951-52. 25 cents. 


Education—National Statistics and 


15 cents. 


376. Literacy 
Other Related Data. 


Miscellaneous Bulletin 


18. Expenditures for Education at the Midcentury. 
65 cents. 


Special Publication 


1. Designing Elementary Classrooms. 35 cents. 


Vocational Division Bulletins 


249. With Focus on Family Living. 60 cents. 


250, The Operation of a Local Program of Trade and 


Industrial Education. 45 cents. 


251. Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education, 


Supplement No. 6. 30 cents. 
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Edna Kk. Cave, Reports and Technical Services 


252. Home, School, and Community Experiences in 


the Homemaking Program. 25 cents. 


Miscellaneous 


Administration of Public Laws 874 and 815—Second 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education, 


June 30, 1952. 55 cents. 
Annual Report of the Office of Education, 1952. 
15 cents. , 


The Declaration of Independence and Its Story. 10 
cents. 


Directory of 1951-52. 


$1.00. 


Exchange Teaching Abroad—Under Public Law 584, 
79th Congress, The Fulbright Act. 10 cents. 


Secondary Day Schools, 


Report of the Status Phase of the School Facilities 


Survey. 70 cents. 


Second Progress Report—-School Facilities Survey. 


35 cents. 


New Free Publications 


Educational 
Institutions, 1952—53—-Summary Report. By Mabel 
C. Rice and Neva A. Carlson. Circular No. 380a, 
December 1953. 


1952-53 References on the Core in Secondary 
Schools. Prepared by Grace S. Wright. Circular 
No. 323. Supplement No. 1, November 1953. 


Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher 


The School Comes to the Home-Bound Child. Pre- 
pared by Romaine P. Mackie. Education Briefs 
No. 13, August 1948 (Re-run October 1953). 


Statistics of Public Secondary Day Schools, 1951—52. 
By Mabel C. Rice. Statistical Circular No. 379, 
December 1953. 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Accident Frequency, Place of Occurrence, and Rela- 
tion to Chronic Disease. Public Health Service 
Publication No. 249, Monograph No. 14, 1953. 35 
cents. 


Health Manpower Source Book—Section 2, Nursing 
Personnel. Public Health Service Publication No. 
263, May 1953. 40 cents. 


Records and Reports of Local Health Departments. 
Public Health Service Publication No. 285, Mono- 


graph No. 15, 1953. 45 cents. 


Other Government Agencies 


Department of Defense 


Pocket Guide to Anywhere. A guide tu conduct 
and good manners for anyone who intends visiting 


a foreign country. 1953. 20 cents. 


Department of State 


Your Department of State. Tells how the Depart- 
ment of State serves the national interest, presents 
the foreign policy goals of the Department, and 
facts about the Department. 1953. 5 cents. 


Post Office Department 


Postage Stamps of the United States, 1847-1953. 
A comprehensive review of all United States post- 
age stamps from the first adhesive stamp, issued in 
1847, through the new 6-cent airmail stamp com- 
the 50th anniversary of 
flight and others in circulation as of June 30, 1953. 
65 cents. 
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A Continuing Priority 
by Oveta Culp Hobby 


SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 


The President called attention to certain of the problems 
facing American education in his State of the Union 
Message. 

Among these problems are the need for more teachers 
and for additional school buildings to keep pace with our 
rapidly growing population. 

In his message the President reaffirmed the principle, 
traditional in our national life, that the control and direc- 
tion of public education is a loeal and State responsibility. 

The two education bills introduced Monday (January 
18). by Senator H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey embody 
two of the Administration’s proposals in the field of 
education. 

The President’s recommendation, calling for a series of 
State conferences on education, to be followed by a na- 
tional conference, represents that concept transformed 
into affirmative action. 

These State conferences, with assistance in planning and 
financing by the Federal Government, would bring to- 
gether professional educators and other citizens. and would 
provide the basis for the White House Conference on 
Education. 

The White House Conference on Education would 
review and utilize the results of these State meetings. con- 
centrating on the national implieations of educational 
problems. 

In addition to these proposals of the President, there 
are plans for continuous attention to be given fundamental 
educational problems at the national level. 

It is proposed that nine leading citizens, with 3-year 
overlapping terms, be appointed to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This group, to be known as the 
National Advisory Committee on Education, would meet 
at least 3 times a year. It would consider educational 
problems of broad national scope and would recommend 
the study of such problems by task forces. 

The Committee would make specific recommendations 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, on the 
basis of the reports of these task forces, and from time to 
time would advise her as to the progress being made on 
its recommendations. The Commissioner of Education 
would serve as an ex officio nonvoting member of the 
Advisory Committee. 

These proposals are important steps to be taken in a far- 
reaching program for the improvement of American edu- 
cation. They would make the fullest possible use of local 
and State resources, buttressed by the best information 
that can be supplied from well-organized and available 
research. They recognize that to meet America’s educa- 
tional problems there must be systematic and sustained 


effort. (Continued on page 66) 
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From the 


President’s Messages 


STATE OF THE UNION 


“Youth—our greatest resource—is being seriously neglected in 
a vital respect. The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers 
or building schools fast enough to keep up with the increasc in 
our population. 

“The preparation of teachers as, indeed, the control and direc- 
tion of public education policy, is a state and local responsibility. 
However, the Federal Government should stand ready to assist 
States which demonstrably cannot provide sufficient school build- 
ings. In order to appraise the needs, I hope that this year a 
conference on education will be held in each State, culminating in 
a national conference. From these conferences on education, 
every level of government—from the Federal Government to each 
local school board—should gain the information with which to 
attack this serious problem.” 


BUDGET 
Education and General Research 


“The citizen in a democracy has the opportunity and the obli- 
gation to participate constructively in the affairs of his community 
and his Nation. To the extent that the educational system pro- 
vides our citizens with the opportunity for study and learning, 
the wiser will their decisions be, and the more they can contribute 
to our way of life. 

“I do not underestimate the difficulties facing the States and 
communities in attempting to solve the problems created by the 
great increase in the number of children of school age, the short- 
age of qualified teachers, and the overcrowding of classrooms. 
The effort to overcome these difficulties strains the taxable re- 
sources of many communities. At the same time, I do not accept 
the simple remedy of Federal intervention. 

“It is my intention to call a national conference on education, 
composed of educators and interested citizens, to be held after 


preparatory conferences in the States. This conference will study 


the facts about the Nation’s educational problems and recom-’ 
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mend sensible solutions. We can then proceed with confidence 
on a constructive and effective long-range program. Pending the 
outcome cf these conferences and the devclopment of our educa- 
tional program, the Federal Government is providing assistance 
to those communities where school needs have been greatly 
increased by the activities of the Federal Government. 

“Budget expenditures for education and general research activ- 
ities in the fiscal year 1955 are estimated at 223 million dollars. 
This figure does not in¢lude amounts spent for education and 
research in connection with the military, veterans’, atomic energy, 
and certain other programs—which are classified in other sec- 
tions of the budget. * * * 

“Sixty-two percent of the expenditures for education and gen- 
eral research in the fiscal year 1955 will be for grants to those 
local schoo] districts that have been burdened by Fcderal activi- 
ties. Another 13 percent will be for grants to States to help sup- 
port their vocational education programs and their land-grant 
colleges. The Federal Government also assists Howard Univer- 
sity and educational institutions for the deaf and blind, and it 
maintains major library and museum services at the National 
Capital. Expenditures shown for general-purpose research are 
for programs of the Census Bureau, the National Bureau of 
Standards, and the National Science Foundation. 

“Promotion of education—Responsibility for education in the 
United States belongs to the State and local governments. The 
Fedcral Government has for many years provided financial assist- 
ance for land-grant colleges and some other educational activities. 
The Office of Education also disseminates information on edu- 
cational trends and good practices. In recent years, the prob- 
lems of education have been increasing in severity while this 
service has been reduced. My budget recommendations provide 
for an expansion of this basic activity. 

“The proposed national conference and preparatory State Con- 
ferences will be most important steps toward obtaining effective 
nationwide recognition of these problems and toward recom- 


mending the best solutions and remedies. I recommend 
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immediate enactment of the authorizing 
legislation and appropriations so that prep- 
aratious for the individual State conferences 
as well as the national conference can begin 
at onee. 

“Within the appropriation recommended 
for the Office of Education in this budget is 
provision to expand the studies and consul- 
tations through which it promotes better 
practices in edueation. One problem to 
which particular attention will be given is 
the meager education received by children 
of ungrant agricultural workers. Because 
these children move with their parents from 
State to State. the problem of providing for 
their education can be solved only through 
special effort on a cooperative interstate 
basis. 

“In addition, | recommend that legisla- 
tion be enacted which will enable the Office 
of Education to join its resources with those 
of State and local agencies. universities, and 
other educational organizations for the con- 
duct of cooperative research, surveys, and 
demonstration projects. Legislation is 
necessary to make this cooperative effort 
effective. 

“An advisory committee on education in 
the Office of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare should be established by 
law. This recommendation carries forward 
an objective of the reorganization plan un- 
der which the Department was created last 
year. This committee, composed of lay 
citizens, would identify educational prob- 
lems of national concern to be studied by the 
Office of Education or by experts outside the 
Government, and would advise on action 
needed in the light of these studies. 

“For these new activities directed toward 
the improvement and strengthening of our 
basic educational services, | am including 
300.000 dollars in the 1955 budget and 
recommending a 1954. supplemental appro- 
priation of 2 million dollars. 

“The last session of the Congress enacted 
legislation to extend temporarily the laws 
under which assistance has been provided to 
local school districts burdened by Federal 
activities, and to improve the original laws 
so that they will provide the aid economi- 
cally and to the areas most acutely affected. 
As a result of these improvements. the 
recommended appropriation of 59 million 
doHars for school-operating assistance im 
the fiscal year 1955 is 14 million dollars be- 
low the amount for 1954. This assistance 
is provided to more than 2.000 school dis- 


OG 


tricts. with enrollments of almost 5 million. 
children, of whom almost | million quahfy 
for assistance because their presence is 
related to Federal activities. 

“The appropriation of 40 million dollass 
for school construction recommended for 
1955, together with the 1954. appropriation 
of 70 million dollars, will provide for the 
most urgent elassroom needs of the school 
districts eligible for this aid under the ex- 
tended program. These funds are being 
used to help build almost 5,000 classrooms 
to serve 140,000 children. 

“Aid to special groups.—A construction 
program now under way at Howard Uni- 
versity will provide facilities for double 
the enrollment in the schools of medieine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, and related health 
fields. This budget includes funds for the 
construction of the preclinieal medical 
building. the last unit necessary to make 
this expanded enrollment possible. Al- 
though the university is not limited to any 
group. it serves as an important center of 


The ex- 


panded enrollment, therefore, will help to 


higher education for Negroes. 


alleviate the shortage of doctors. partieu- 
larly Negro doctors. 

“Enrollment at the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf has been increasing in recent 
years. Steps now being taken to enable the 
college to reach an accredited status in the 
near future include the provision of addi- 
tional teachers and funds for the construc- 


One- 


third the cost of this building is being 


tion of a library-classroom building. 


provided by contributions, primarily from 
former students. 

“General research.—The National Sci- 
ence Foundation was ereated by the Con- 
gress in recognition of the need to formulate 
an adequate scicntific research policy for 
the Nation. It is now engaged in intensive 
studies to that end, and is giving particular 
attention to the size and composition of the 
research activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

“The 


amended the hasic act of the Foundation. 


Congress. at its last session, 
removing the ceiling on appropriations to 
this agency in order to permit steps toward 
increasing the responsibility of the Founda- 
tion for the general-purpose basic research 
of the Federal Government. Approximately 
one-half of the 6-million-dollar increase I 
am recommending in the appropriation for 
the Foundation for the fiscal year 1955 is 


in reality a transfer of the responsibility 


and the financing for certain basic research 
programs from the Department of Defense 
The 


remainder of the increase is needed to ex- 


to the National Science Foundation. 


pand basic research, 

“Within the appropriation for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, there is also 
provision for an increase in basic research, 

“Additional basic research is needed to 
build up the fund of knowledge on which 
will be based the development of new crops 
for agriculture, new methods of safeguard 
ing health, new tools for industry, and new 
weapons. A further important result is the 
training which basic research projects pro- 
vide for graduate students in our universi- 
ties. The number of trained scientists 
graduating each year falls short of the 
needs of our growing economy and is still 
declining. Enlargement of the researeh 
program and the related fellowship pro- 
gram will help counteract this trend. 

“Funds are requested for the fiscal year 
1955 to permit the Census Bureau to con- 
duct a sample census of agriculture. This 
census will provide essential data for eur- 
rent needs.” 

“College housing —Under the Housing 
Act of 1950. the Housing Administrator 
makes direct loans repayable over 40 years 
to finance student and faculty housing at 
colleges and universities. Net expenditures 
for such loans in 1955 will rise to 58 mil- 
lion dollars. largely under commitments 
made in prior years. By June 30, 1955, 
over 200 loans will have been approved. 
These will finance construction of housing 
accommodations for about 50,000 students 
and faculty members. Wherever possible, 


’ private financing of these loans will he 
} s 


a? 
encouraged, 


A Continuing Priority 


(Continued from page 2 cover) 


The preposals of the President were made 
with the deep conviction that the problems 
of the Nation’s schools can and will be 
solved cooperatively by the local commu- 
nity, the State. and the Federal Government. 
The Federal Government must come tito 
the picture only where the national interest 
requires national leadership and action, 

In the words of President Eisenhower, | 
agree that “Our schools—all our schools 
* * * must have a continuing priority in 
our concern for community and national 
welfare.” 
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Better Education for All Our Children 


by Wayne O. Reed, Assistant Commissioner for State and Local School Systems 


Edu- 


cation has made its people critical, inquir- 


DUCATION has been a major factor in 
E making America a great Nation. 

ing. and resourceful. Since the pioneers 
provided publicly supported schools in 
Massachusetts in 1647, Americans’ thirst 
for education has never been quenched. It 
spread quickly to all national and ethnic 
groups who came to our shores. 

This thirst for knowledge still exists— 
perhaps more strongly in some of our 
minority groups than in the population at 
large. This intellectual desire was symbol- 
ized for me last year when I visited a stim- 
ulating book exhibit, to observe National 
Book Week. Hundreds of new volumes for 
children and adolescents filled the exhibit 
racks. Book jackets of cowboy, Indian, 
nature, rocket, and science fiction were as 
gay and thrilling as a circus parade. Chil- 
dren from the public schools were avidly 
scanning the contents of these hooks. There 
were no chairs in the exhibit rooms because 
hook exhibits were everywhere. Therefore. 
everyone was standing while looking 
through the books. As I put a book back in 
place, one bright-eyed boy rushed up to me 
with a book titled “Rockets to the Moon” 
and said, “Say, mister. do you know where 
I can sit down so | can read this book 
through to the end?” 

Since this incident I have wondered what 
will happen to this boy—and thousands 
like him. Will his teachers, parents, and 
other adults stimulate and enlarge his in- 
terests in science? Will they encourage 
him to stay in high school and make sacri- 
fices of time and money so that he can study 
Today 
America has a serious shortage of engi- 
neers and_ scientists. 


engineering or science in college? 


As soon as atomic 
energy is more widely used for peacetime 
purposes, the demand for scientists and 
engineers will increase tremendously—not 
only in America but throughout the world. 
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| 
This article is an adaptation of an address 
originally made by Dr. Reed before the | 
Annual Convention of Alpha Kappu Sorority 

at St. Louis. Missouri, December 27, 1953. 
Because of the length of the address, it will 

be presented in two parts fer School Life 
readers. This is the first part of his inter- 
esting presentation. 


We are aware of the fact that in the mid- 
twentieth century our national safety and 
libertvy—and perhaps our survival—will de- 
pend to a large degree upon an educated 


citizenry. We no longer outnumber our 
enemies. We cannot afford to plow under 


any brainpower—instead we must cultivate 
it so that its fruits will contribute to the 
Yet the statistics show that the 
numbers of students who are dropped from 


good of all. 


the rolls of elementary and secondary 
schools are large. Office of Education sta- 
tistics show that of every 1.000 children en- 
rolled in the fifth grade in 1942-43. only 
905 were graduated from high school in 
1949-50. National commissions have esti- 
mated that 50 percent or more of the gifted 
children born in families of below average 
income do not attend institutions of higher 
learning, and it is needless to point out 
here that as many gifted children are found 
among the low-income groups as among any 
others. One local 


research study (by 


» Helen B. Goetsch) found that only 20 per- 


cent of the superior high school graduates 
from lower-income groups were attending 
college. 

This problem of drop-outs cuts across all 
national and ethnic groups—although we 
know that it is especially severe among cer- 
tain minority groups. Several years ago. 
the Office of Education worked with repre- 
sentatives of State and local school systems 
on the problem “Why Do Boys and Girls 
Drop Out of School, and What Can We Do 


About It?” As a result of work confer- 
ences, the bulletin /mproving School Hold- 
ing Power: Some Research Proposals was 
published in 1951 by the Office of Educa- 
tion. Since then hundreds of schools in 
this country have studied the number of 
drop-outs, the reasons for students’ drop- 
ping out, and ways to improve educational 
programs. 


Report of Study 


One of these studies was reported this 
year by Dillard University, New Orleans. 
La., in a publication called Holding Power 
and the Secondary School. It is part of a 
principals’ research program called “The 
High School in the Changing Social Order: 
A Five-Year Study of Problems and Op- 
Youth.” 
The schools in the study were located in 9 
Southern States and included a total of 
10,903 ninth-grade students for the school 
year 195]-52. During that year a total of 
988 students withdrew from school invol- 
untarily: and a total of 771 dropped out 
voluntarily. 


portunities Confronting Negro 


Involuntary withdrawals in- 
cluded youth who moved. were drafted, 
died, or whose whereabouts was unknown. 
Voluntary withdrawals included boys and 
girls who got jobs. enlisted, married. or 
withdrew because of their inability to ad- 
just in school. Thus, there was a total of 
1.359 voluntary and involuntary withdraw- 
als out of a beginning ninth-grade enroll- 
ment of less than 11,000. Reasons for this 
high rate of drop-outs were analyzed for 
clues to curriculum revision. The analysis 
suggested these basic problems: (1) How 
can the ninth-grade program he vitalized 
so youth will want to remain in school? 
(2) How can teachers be made sensitive to 
needs of boys and girls in a changing so- 
(3) How can the school help under- 
privileged youth to feel secure and adjusted 


erety / 
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(4) 


Whaat responsibility does the school have in 


so they will want to remain in school? 


helping youth to seek part-time employment 
so they may remain in school? (5) What 
can the school do to prepare youth for a 
prolonged period of military activity re- 
quiring their induction? (6) How can the 
school reduce the cost of a high school 
cducation to youth? 


Experimental Solutions 


After identifying their problems, the 
principals worked out practical, experi- 
inental solutions. They are particularly in- 
teresting to me because they are related to a 
recent conference of 25 educational leaders 
held in the Office of Education on the sub- 
ject of major problems and movements in 
American education. The purpose of the 
conference was to identify major problems 
of education across the nation, to analyze 
major movements and trends in education, 
and to discover the principles and forces 
that bring about educational improvement. 

First and foremost in their discussion 
was this principle: In order to improve the 
education of children we must involve in 
the process the persons who are to be af- 
fected by the change which leads to im- 
provement. In other words, if we want a 
good community school—one which will 
serve the families in the community 


we 
must involve the people in school activities. 
The bulletin Holding Power and the Sec- 
ondary School, shows how this principle 
of involvement can be implemented in re- 
spect to drop-outs. It shows the importance 
of parent-teacher cooperation, of home 
visits of teachers having absentees, and of 
good human relations among the admin- 
istration, pupil, and family. 


Community Responsibility 


As you know, education under our gov- 
ernment is primarily the responsibility of 
local communities, subject to legislative 
control by the State concerned. We want 
this freedom for our local schools. It per- 
mits differences, variations, experimenta- 
tion, and growth. Villages, towns, and 
cities in America vary tremendously in 
many respects, such as quality of family 
life, social cooperativeness, public spirit, 
and financial resources. Schools also vary 
greatly in many ways such as type of hous- 
ing, faculty, instructional matreials, and 
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most important—quality of instructien. 

In my present position, and as a former 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Nebraska, I have visited hundreds of 
schools—hoth here and abroad. One thing 
stands out in my mind: the quality and 
effectiveness of an elementary or higli school 
are based primarily on the willingness of the 
citizens—and not just the parents—in the 
community to inform themselves about 
what their school is trying to do, how it is 
carrying on, and the results it is producing. 
This interest in the local schools by our 
citizens must include representatives from 
all income levels and all vocational and 
professional groups. 

I know of one small nation with meager 
natural resources where the people have 
developed community schools which have 
enriched—both materially and spiritually— 
the whole population. I can think of an- 
other nation, rich in silver and other natural 
resources, where the people have not had as 
a primary goal the development of a for- 
Their 
standard of living is among the lowest in 
the world. Also, I can think of many 
schools in America which have added to the 
income and happiness of the total commu- 
nity because the people sought the values of 
education. They were willing to work with 
the board of education, the superintendent, 
the principal, the teachers, and students in 
order to make the school program better. 
These people were not carping critics but 
hardy helpers! 


ward looking education program. 


Some Exceptions 


Although there are exceptions, urban 
communities with low-level incomes fre- 
quently have more difficulty in enlisting gen- 
eral cooperation from adults than other 
types of communities. Also, communities 
having minority groups of one type or other 


often find an unwillingness or a reticence 


of these groups to participate in community - 


action programs. ‘This reticence to help is 
not a selfish attitude. Instead it is fre- 
quently based on a feeling of insecurity or 
inadequacy because the problem situation 
is strange and unfamiliar. All of us have 
had similar reactions in new situations. 
Those of you who are teaching, or have 
taught, know how difficult it is to reach the 
parents of the failing or delinquent child. 
They don’t visit the school, they don’t want 


to talk with the teacher, and sometimes they 


don’t want their adolescent boys and girls 
to be in school. These are the parents who 
need help in orienting themselves to the 
values of education, the aims of our schools. 
and the subject areas available to their chil- 
dren. Also, they need to become involved 
in helping to make their schools better. 
When these persons, and the critics of the 
schools, become involved, they frequently 
are astounded by the magnitude of the prob- 
lems and work hardest to overcome them. 


Progress Stressed 


The contributions which the American 
people have made and are making to educa- 
tional progress was stressed last summer by 
the late Dr. Lee M. Thurston, then Commis- 
He stated that indi- 
vidual citizens and those people who are 


sioner of Education. 


members of such organizations as parent- 
teacher associations and lay citizen groups 
should be credited with the tremendous 
progress being made in American education. 
To quote Dr. Thurston: “PTA’s throughout 
the country now have 7,953,000 members. 
This is double their membership of 1946. 
Also today in 8,000 communities there are 
lay citizen committees working on educa- 
tional problems with local school boards 
In 1950, there were 
fewer than 1,000 lay citizen groups of this 
kind known to the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools.” 


and administrators. 


(To be concluded in the next issue) 


High Tribute to Teachers 


“No group in society has con- 
tributed more to America than 
those who give their lives to the 
It is about 
time we do public honor to the 
teaching profession. They get too 
Too often they 
get unjust criticism.” 


cause of education. 


little recognition. 


Cmer Justice Ear Warren, 
U. S. Supreme Court, before 
the George Washington Uni- 
versity Alumni, National Press 
Club, Washington, D. C. 
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N THE coming weeks schools in some 

200 communities of the country will take 
part in a scientific project unique in the 
annals of medicine. The purpose is to test 
on school children the effectiveness of a 
vaccine in preventing the paralysis that fre- 
quently results after infection with polio- 
Prospects are bright that 
this trial vaccine may become the answer 
to polio control. 
The vaccine was developed by Dr. Jonas 
E. Salk of the University of Pittsburgh, 
under a grant from the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis (March of Dimes). 
It has already been tested for safety and 
effectiveness, first in studies with laboratory 
animals and then with nearly 700 indi- 
viduals. The inoculation of another 5,000 
children and adults in the Pittsburgh area 
will be completed by Dr. Salk before the 
mass trials with hundreds of thousands of 
school children begin. The trials will start 
in late March or early April and will be 
completed by June 1, 1954, before the usual 
Results will not be 
_ known until sometime in 1955. 


d 


myelitis virus. 


rise in polio incidence. 


The field trials and inoculations will be 
conducted by State, county, and community 
health officials for the National Foundation, 
with the cooperation of school officials and 
volunteer workers in the areas involved. 
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Polio Vaccine Tests 
in the Schools 


In the Hope of Ending Polio 


by Hart E. Van Riper, M. D., 


Local physicians, 
county medical societies, will administer the 
inoculations, assisted by nurses volunteer- 
The test areas, 
not yet announced, are being selected upon 
recommendation of the individual State 
health officers, based on scientific criteria. 

Only children in the first, second, and 
third grades will take part, upon the written 
request of their parents. This group falls 
within the age bracket most susceptible to 
polio. Not all of these children will receive 
the vaccine; many will serve as controls. 
In some schools first-, second-, and third- 
grade children will be inoculated, but only 
half of them with the trial vaccine. The 


volunteering through 


ing in a similar manner. 


other 50 percent will receive an innocuous 
fluid, similar in appearance but completely 
ineffective. In this way polio incidence in 
the two groups can be compared after the 
epidemic season in the summer and fall is 
No one at the trials will know which 
substance each child receives. Careful rec- 
ords will be kept on each child, but the code 
will not be broken until scientists are ready 
to begin the evaluation. 


over. 


In other areas, only second-grade chil- 
dren will be inoculated, and they will reccive 
the trial polio vaccine. However, incidence 
records will be kept on all three grades, so 


that children in the first and third gradcs 


Medical Director of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, in charge of the polio vaccine tests 


may serve as controls. It can then be deter- 
mined whether children who received the 
vaccine actually were protected when polio 
came to their neighborhood and they were 
exposed to the virus. 

All three types of the polio virus are used 
in making the trial vaccine. The virus is 
grown in tissue cultures of monkey kidney, 
killed by exposure to formalin, and pre- 
pared in a watery solution. For maximum 
protection, three injections of 1 cc. each are 
necessary. ‘The first two doses are given a 
week apart, the third booster dose 4 weeks 
after the second. Both for the benefit of 
the children and for the accuracy of the 
tests, it is especially important that every 
child in the injected groups receive all three 
doses. 

Although the safety of the vaccine has 
been clearly demonstrated in preliminary 
studies by Dr. Salk, each batch used in the 
mass trials will be subjected to three rigid 
safety tests. The tests will be performed 
by Dr. Salk’s laboratory at the University 
of Pittsburgh, by the commercial manu- 
facturer, and by the Laboratory of Biologics 
Control of the National Institutes of Health, 
a branch of the Public Health Service, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education. and 
Welfare. 


It has been shown that the vaccine can 


Go 


stimulate the production of antibodies in 
the blood serum which are specific against 
all three types of polio virus, indicating 
active immunity against paralytic polio. 
If the virus can be stopped in the blood- 
streain before it penetrates to the central 
nervous system. paralysis may he prevented. 
Sufficient level of antibodies. thus produced, 
should make an individual resistant to the 
paralytic effects of polio for a long period. 
Whether the vaccine is highly effective. 
moderately effective, or ineffective will be 
proved conclusively through the forthcem- 
ing mass tests with children. 

Most of the virus for the vaccine is being 
grown at the Connaught Medical Research 
Laboratories of the University of Toronto, 
where the tissue-culture process has been 
studied since 1949 under a grant from the 
National Foundation. Five leading phar- 
maceutical companies are currently produc- 
ing the vaccine on a nonprofit basis for the 
tests only. The National Foundation has 
allocated $7,500,000 in March of Dimes 
funds for the operation. “There will be no 
cost to parents of children participating in 
the trials. 

Dr. Thomas Francis, Jr.. chairman of the 
Department of Epidemiology in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Public 
Health and one of the nation’s leading au- 
thorities on epidemics, will direct an inde- 
pendent evaluation study of the trials, 
financed by a National Foundation grant. 
An evaluation center will be established at 
the University of Michigan, and the Uni- 
versity’s Survey Research Center will assist 
in collecting data and preparing statistical 
analyses. 

In the meantime, everyone must wait 
with patience for the results of the tests. 
The will 


changed in 1954. Again we shall have to 


situation not be very much 
turn to stopgap measures to stem the rise of 
polio incidence. There will be at least three 
times as much gamma globulin available 
this summer as last, largely through March 
of Dimes purchases amounting to $19.000.- 
000. While the 1954 method of allocation 
has not yet been announced, GG will un- 
doubtedly be used for mass prophylaxis in 
communities where an epidemic appears 
imminent. It must be remembered that GG 
is only a femporary preventive and can be 
expected to be effective only when admin- 
istered at the right time and in the right 
amount. 


Even with increased amounts. there will 
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not be enough GG to protect cveryone. 
Parents must rely again on the precautions 
which have been advocated every year 
when polio comes: Keep children away 
from crowds and new contacts: avoid 
fatigue and chilling; keep clean; report 
symptoms of illness promptly to your 
doctor. 

lf these tests to prove that immunization 
against polio is possible are to be completely 
suecessful, they must have the eooperation 
of the whole community. Thorough orien- 
tation of school administrators and teach- 
ers in the facts about the vaccine trials will 
go far toward convincing parents of the 
safety and importance of this great scientific 
project. Nor can the educational experi- 
ence for the children be discounted. Even 
very young children can understand some- 
thing about this effort—on a community 
basis—to free them from a dreaded disease. 

The help of the schools is especially 
needed in carrying on the cducational phase 
of the operation. Special materials will be 
provided for the information and instruc- 
tion of parents and the community, and for 
the use of the teacher in the classroom. 
Local chapters of the National Foundation 
will organize voluntecr assistants to help 
with the tests and to give out information. 
Their 
schools. 
ii | 


Flash Reviews 
—of New Office of 
Education Publications 


services will be available to the 


| 


These publications are for sale by 


the Superintendent of Docunreuts, 


U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
MATHEMATICS IN PUBLIC HIGH 


SCHOOLS, by Kenneth E. Brown, Office of 
Education Bullctin 1953, No. 5, 47 pages— 
20 cents—discusses such questions as+ 

Are enough pupils taking mathematics in 
high school so our national supply of scien- 
tists and engineers can continue to increase? 
Are there as many pupils enrolled in mathe- 
matics in the secondary public schools as 
What mathe- 
matics, tf any, ts required of the pupils in 
the public high schools? Are field trips a 
major part of the work in mathematics in 


there were ten years ago? 


the present curriculum? 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN TO WRITE, 
by Helen K. Mackintosh and Wilhelmina 
Hill, Office of Education Bulletin 1953, No. 
2. 24 pages—15 cents—shows that the 
development of written expression is a con- 
tinuous process which has a simple begin- 
ning with young children. During each 
year of their elementary school lives, chil- 
dren add new skills and further develop 
those they already possess. In this bulletin 
the illustrations stress the close relationship 
of spelling, handwriting, and the expression 
of ideas in written form. 

This new publication discusses six of the 
most important questions that teachers and 
parents ask about how children learn jo 
express themselves in writing. 


This is another in a series of bulletins on 
the place of subjects in the elementary 
school curriculum. The overall publica- 
tion, The Place of Subjects in the. Curricu- 
lum, Bulletin 1949, No. 12, showed how 
subject matter ts introduced into the pro- 
gram ina modern school. As a follow-up, 
a series of bulletins was planned with six 
in that series now completed. They are 
How Children Use Arithmetic, Bulletin 
1951, No. 7: How Children Learn About 
Human Rights, Bulletin 1951, No. 9; How 
Children Learn To Think, Bulletin 1951, No. 
10; How Children Learn To Read, Bulletin 
1952, No. 7: How Children and Teacher 
Work Together, Bulletin 1952, No. 14; and 
How Children Learn To Write. All bulle- 


tins in the series are 15 cents each. 


HOME, SCHOOL, AND COMMUNITY) 
EXPERIENCES IN THE HOMEMAKING 
PROGRAM, by Druzilla Kent. Margaret 
Alexander. and Mary Laxson. Office of Edu- 


_ cation Vocational Division Bulletin No. 252, 


Homie Economics Education Series No. 29, 
69 pages, 1953—25 cents—was prepared to 
show teachers some ways that learning cx- 
periences carried on at school. in the home, 
and in the community can be integrated into 
a total program focused on overall home- 
making cducation goals. 

Building a close relationship between 
school experiences and home experiences 
has been a characteristic part of homemak- 
ing instruction ever since Federal funds 
were first made available for the develop- 
ment of vocational education programs in 
homemaking. 

Preparation for home and fanuly living 
is more and more being considered one of 
the important goals of education in the 
modern school. 
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Safety in Pupil Transportation 


by E. Glenn Featherston, Director, Administration of State and Local School Systems Branch 


AFEGUARDING the child has been one 
S of the primary considerations in pupil 
transportation since it was first provided at 
public expense approximately 80 years ago. 
In the days when the horse and wagon trav- 
eled roads relatively free of motor traffic 
the safety measures that were needed were 
fairly simple. A sturdy vehicle with some 
protection against the weather, a gentle 
team, and a responsible neighbor consti- 
tuted most of the safety precautions a half 
or three-quarters of a century ago. Even 
25 years ago school busses did not find it 
necessary to combat such traffic and travel 
such distances as are common today. We 
now use more than 130,000 vehicles to trans- 
port more than 8,000.000 children to and 
from school daily. Many of these vehicles 
may travel from 40 to 100 miles in a day. 
They may carry as many as 100 to 150 
They 


often travel on heavily loaded transconti- 


children sometime during the day. 


nental highways or almost equally heavily 
They are out in all 
kinds of weather and at all times of the 
Safety of the transported child is 
much more complicated than ever before, 
and it challenges the best thinking of State 
and local school administrators. 


traveled State roads. 


day. 


Many things about the transportation pro- 
gram contribute to its safety. Ona few of 
these we have made great progress; on oth- 
ers some progress has been made; and on 
Provid- 


ing a safe vehicle is one important step to- 


still others progress is very slow. 
ward safe transportation. There are two 
aspects of the problem of providing a safe 
vehicle. The first is the procurement of a 
vehicle which meets reasonable construction 
standards, and the second is maintaining 
this vehicle in a safe operating condition. 
On the first probably more progress has 
been made than on any single aspect of 
In 1939 a national 


conference consisting of representatives of 


pupil transportation. 


the 48 State departments of education and 
consultants met for a week and developed 
recommendations on national standards for 
school busses. Subsequent national con- 
ferences met in 1945 and 1948 to revise 


these recommendations in the light of ex- 
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perience and new technical developments in 
A fourth such 
conference is now planned for 1954. These 
recommendations, of eourse, do not have 


the automotive industry. 


the force of law until they are adopted by 
the States. 
States have adopted regulations which are 


However, approximatcly 44 


in substantial agreement with or exceed 
those recommended by the national confer- 
ence, and the other 4 States recommended 
them. The machinery for enforcing these 
regulations ranges from very little in some 
States to the requirement that the vehicle 
pass inspection before it is put in service in 
other States. The problem of obtaining a 
safe vehicle is no longer a major one. 


The task of 


school busses is one which cannot well be 


satisfactorily maintaining 


dramatized by a national conference or any 
other such device. It is just a day-by-day 
never-ending job. Some States have co- 
operatively developed standards for and 
procedures of maintenance; they have had 
statewide meetings; they have given courses 
of instruction; and they have continuously 
supplied consultative service. Even with 
all this encouragement there are in most 
States some rather poor programs of main- 
tenance. By and large, those States which 
have local units large enough to operate 
fleets of 15 to 100 busses usually have fairly 
effective maintenance programs. It is in 
those which have units operating from 1 to 5 
busses that preventive maintenance is least 
frequently found in effective operation. 
Some States have attempted to see that 
busses are kept in safe operating condition 
by requiring annual or semiannual ofhcial 
inspection. While such inspections un- 
doubtedly have a beneficial effect, they do 
not and cannot replace regular and 
thorough maintenance inspections. Since 
preventive maintenance has an economic as 
well as a safety aspect, it is difficult to see 
why it should not receive more emphasis at 
both State and local levels. 

A second aspect of pupil transportation 
which has a close relation to safety is that 
of operating procedures. This probably 
requires less in the way of national action 


than schse! bus standards. However, sonie 


operating practices require uniform appli- 
cation in all States. The recommendation 
of a stop law was one of the actions of thie 
1948 National Conference on Pupil Trans- 
portation. This stop law was subsequently 
incorporated as a part of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code developed by a national com- 
mittee. This recommendation was enacted 
into law in substantially the recommended 
form hy 40 States, and some variation of it 
has been enacted by the other 8 States. 
However, further uniformity is needed in 
the type, location, and use of signaling de- 
vices and in the handling of children before 
they board busses or after they have alighted 
from them. These points must be studied 
and agreements should be reached at future 
national conferences. Perhaps other re- 
lated points must receive similar attention. 

A capable, well-trained and conscientious 
school bus driver is by long odds the best 
insurance against school bus accidents. Of 
course, there are accidents which no driver 
could have avoided, but there are also many 
which might have been foreseen by an alert 
driver. Good school bus drivers do not 
just happen. They do not happen in many 
cases cven after they have been system- 
atically sought. There are many obstacles 
to be overcome. One of the chief ones is 
low pay for part-time work. This will 
always be present to some degree. but care- 
ful planning usually makes it possible to use 
some full-time employees for this service. 
However, many States and local units have 
not done all that can be done to obtain 
fairly able and competent drivers under 
present conditions. Several things can be 
done. 

First, the process for selecting school bus 
drivers should be as systematic as that for 
selecting other employees of the school sys- 
tem. In some local units it may still be a 
patronage job. In others the idea may pre- 
vail that any handyman will make a good 
school bus driver. All applicants or pos- 
sible bus drivers should be considered on 
the basis of qualifications, and the admin- 
istrator should make his recommendations 


The school 


(Centinued on page 8&0) 


on the basis of his evaluation. 


What's Ahead for 


Educational Television? 


-TV 
& 


Michigan 


by Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio-Television 


DUCATIONAL television is on the 
F march. Although 242 television chan- 
nels were set aside exclusively for the use 
of education by the FCC and made perma- 
nent in June 1953, 3 more station areas 
have, of necessity, already been added— 
one at Amherst, Mass., center for University 
of Massachusetts and Amherst College; an- 
other at North Adams, Mass., for the Wil- 
liams College area; and a third at Bowling 
Green, Ohio, where the Bowling Green 
State University is located. There are now 
45 applications filed with the FCC for edu- 
cational channels, covering all areas of the 
United States. Of these, 29 construction 
permits have been granted and 4 stations 
are already on the air. 

Stations now in operation are: WOI-TV, 
Iowa State College, Ames; KUHT, the 
University of Houston, Texas, with the 
Houston School District; KTHE, the Allan 
Hancock Foundation at the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; and 
WKAR-TV, Michigan State College, Lan- 
sing. The first two are in the VHF band; 
the second two are in the UHF band and are 
therefore limited to reception by new-type 
receivers or UHF adapters. Although this 
may appear to be a disadvantage at first 
glance, it may casily prove to be a blessing, 
since both schools and individuals now find- 
ing attractive programs available for their 


F2 


use will equip with the best and most imod- 
ern sets while programs can be beamed 
especially for them. 

Stations planning to open this spring are: 
KETC, St. Louis Educational TV Commis- 
sion; KQED, Bay Area Television Associa- 
tion at San Francisco; WHA-TV, at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison; WCET, 
Greater Cincinnati TV Foundation, Ohio; 
WQED, Metropolitan Pittsburgh TV Sta- 
tion, Pennsylvania; KUOW, University of 
Washington, Seattle; and WOSU-TV, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Stations planning to begin operation in 
the fall and winter of 1954 are located at 
Washington, D. C., Boston, Chicago, Mem- 
phis, Nashville, Birmingham Sacramento, 
San Diego, Denver, Jacksonville, Miami, 
Atlanta, Savannah, Athens, Manhattan 
(Kansas), Ann Arbor, New Brunswick 
(N. J.), Chapel Hill, Raleigh, and Greens- 
boro (N. C.), Oklahoma City and Norman, 
Providence, San Antonio, Milwaukee, and 
San Juan. 

This is a happy picture for educational 
television, but it does not represent adequate 
facilities for nationwide use of television in 
the classroom nor even for adult education. 
All the 245 channels assigned, and possibly 
more, will be needed to accomplish the ob- 
jective. Already more than 100 of our 
universities are putting TV programs on the 


tate College 


air, and 79 school systems are preparing 
programs which are received daily in the 
schools from standard commercial stations. 
More than half of all the programs origi- 
nating from schools in 1953 were to show 
the public what was happening in their 
schools. The number will not diminish in 
1954, but will rather be supplemented by 
many more teacher programs to be viewed 
both in the classroom and in the home. 
Great growth of educational stations will 
occur in 1954, but even greater growth 
should take place in programing for essen- 
tial needs. The standard commercial TV 
networks have ‘sensed this and are adding 
many new programs of high quality for 
adult listening and viewing of wide general 
interest in the fields of art, science, the liter- 
ature of the drama, news comment, forum 
discussions, and direct adult education. 
Programs include performances like Hedda 
Gabler, Richard II (2 hours’ duration with 
Maurice Evans in the title role), and the 
dramatization of Dreiser’s An American 
Tragedy under the title A Place in the Sun. 
The dramatizations of history, such as the 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, the 
Trial of Marie Antoinette, the Ordeal of Tom 
Paine, are all to be found on “You Are 
There!” (Sunday evening series on CBS). 
The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation’s American 


Inventory is an inventory of what is hap- 
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pening in our country in the field of general 
culture. Adventure, a natural history series 
from the Museum of Natural History, New 
York, presents programs for both young 
and old, on Sunday afternoons. 
another youth programm of the Ford Founda- 
tion on NBC with Burgess Meredith as 
guide, comes earlier in the afternoon, fol- 
lowed by Omnibus, the Ford Foundation 
“Cultural variety show” on CBS. Educa- 
tion is spoofed by Mr. Peepers and Our Miss 
Brooks, complicated hy Meet Mr. McNutley 
on Thursday evenings, and soon to be dig- 
nified again with Halls of Ivy, where Ronald 
Coleman plays a lovable college “‘prexy.”’ 
Johns Hopkins Science Review, now heard 
and seen on Wednesday evenings, Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen on Tuesdays, Robert Mont- 
gomery Presents on Mondays along with 
Studio One, See It Now with Edward R. 
Murrow on Tuesdays, and another clever 
Murrow program Person to Person on Fri- 
days leave Saturday night the ofly night 
free of intentional education for everyone’s 
enjoyment of Your Show of Shows. The 
“brainy Sunday afternoon” is available rain 
or shine on television with programs de- 
scribed. 

In California, a series by Professor 
Frank Baxter on Shakespeare has developed 
an outstanding audience at 11:00 a. m. 
Saturday mornings, and in Chicago, Zoo 
Parade and Mr. Wizard hold vast TV 
audience appeal, almost as great as Ding 
Dong School holds for preschoo} youngsters 
and their mothers every week-day morning. 
These, then, are the principal educational 
programs already available to the public 
that has now purchased nearly 30 million 
TV receivers. 

Educational TV_ stations opening this 
year will bring many new different pro- 
grams to the viewer. 


Excursion, 


In the first place, 
many Telecourses in university extension 
either for credit toward a degree or for 
certification in the field of psychology, 
philosophy, art, music, history, economics, 
nthropology, languages, and _ literature 
have been added. 

The four educaiional stations now on the 
air show a trend toward the practical type 
of program which meets the needs of its 
audience. Although there are 16 tele- 
courses on KUHT, Houston, Texas, there 
are also programs of news “‘in focus,” por- 
trait photography, household chemistry, 
and music understanding. An eperimental 
theatre and a university forum are also in- 
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cluded. WOI-TV at Ames, Iowa, does a 
complete series of daily programs for in- 
school viewing called Schooltime as well as 
special programs in agricultural helps, 
home economics, and health and welfare. 
KTHE, Los Angeles, has startled the com- 
munity with a remarkable children’s par- 
ticipation program called Let’s Play Like, 
to develop creative and dramatic skills in 
youngsters. WKAR-TYV, in a 6-hour daily 
schedule, presents a new idea in interpretive 
reporting of the general news, including a 
program on campus news highlights for the 
benefit of the “extended” campus audience. 
There are also programs for the farmer, for 
the businessman, for the housewife, for the 
youthful audience, for the art and music 
lover, and for the “gadgeteer,” who loves 
to improve his home, develop his hobbies, 
The trend, 
then, is definitely toward the practical in the 


and continue his education. 


public service type of program. This re- 
quires constant vigilance in gauging public 
needs and evaluating response. Thomas 


Wolfe, when he was a professor at New 
York University, called this “utility cul- 
ture,” but later on, admitted its value. 

The trend in school programing is defi- 
nitely toward a close tie-up with the curric- 
In San Diego, for example, the 
school programs are all planned to fit cur- 
riculum needs and are worked out under the 
supervision of Robert Burgert, the director 


ulum. 


of instructional aids, as director and co- 


ordinator of all programs reaching pupils in 


the schools. The 3-way lesson of 1) prepa- 
ration, 2) vicwing, 3) follow-up is a pre- 
scribed practicc taken over from the radio 
and motion-picture lesson techniques. Sub- 
jects in Jowa Schooltime include health 
(junior high), science (elementary), social 
studies (grades 5, 6, 7) guidance (high 
school), Iowa history (grades 5-8), and art 
(elementary). 

A philosophy of approach and practice is 
slowly being evolved by educational tele- 
vision. This past summer there were two 
national meetings, one at Lincoln Lodge, 
Wis., and the other at Gunflint Lodge, 
Miun., to help develop such thinking. Both 
conferences were sponsored by the Fund for 
Adult Education of the Ford Foundation 
and the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, with the cooperation of 
the Joint Committee on Educational Televi- 
sion. However, “the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating,” and ideas must be translated 
into live programs. The $88,000 in subven- 
tion of funds through the Educational TV 
and Radio Program Center at Ann Arbor 
for the production of programs is only the 
beginning of help which must be given to 
The NAEB, 
through its Jefferson Heritage and Ways of 
Mankind series for radio, has demonstrated 


bring ideas into programs. 


that it can do this job well, and so much is 
expected in tailor-made programs. 

What’s ahead for educational television ? 
Great growth and wide public acceptance of 
programs made to fit the needs of viewers. 


KUHT, University of Houston, presents an agricultural program on the value of coastal grasses heretofore 
largely disregarded as a natural feed crop. 
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EDUCATION OF NEGROES 


Segregation Issue Before the Supreme Court 


e 


by Ambrose Caliver, Assistant to the Commissioner 


OR the benefit of persons who may not 
be familiar with the circumstances sur- 
rounding and leading up to the problem of 
school segregation now before the Supreme 
Court, a few historical facts are presented 
here. 

In 17 States * and the District of Colum- 
bia, school segregation of Negroes and 
white persons has been required by State 
law. Segregation has been the general pat- 
tern in practically every phase of life since 
the close of the Civi] War. 
States ° partial segregation has been prac- 


In certain other 


ticed under the protection of permissive 
legislation. 

Segregation was an important issue even 
in the early beginning of the education of 
Negroes. Because of the tense feelings dur- 
ing and immediately following Reconstruc- 
tion, and because of the educational limita- 
tions of Negroes, many persons belicved 
that the only way their education could be 
assured was in separate schools. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau, established by 
Congress in 1866, considered education of 
Negroes to be one of its major responsibili- 
ties. What it did in establishing free public 
schools for them later served as a founda- 
tion for the public school systems estab- 
lished in the South by the Reconstruction 
governments. During this period free edu- 
cation was not popular for anyone, and 
many whites epposed the education of Ne- 
groes because of the political implications, 
their dislike of the sponsoring Bureau, their 
disbelief in the educability of Negroes. the 
poverty of the States, and other attitudes 
engeudcred by the slave system. In spite of 
these hindrances, Negroes had achieved a 


* Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. 

* Arizona, Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 


ai 


the most and 


One of 


significant issues before the Supreme 


= . 
| far-reaching 
| 


Court is whether or not the Constitu- 


tion permits State and local school 
systems to segregate white and Negro 
pupils. Because of the possible im- 


pact which the cases icill hare on 
American education, and because they 
are of particular concern to students 
and educators, School Life herewith 
presents the first of a series of factual- 
articles on the issues now before the 


Court. 


semblance of educational equality by the 
end of Reconstruction in 1875. There was 
even considerable sentiment for mixed 
schools, and they actually existed for a 
Even at that 


early date, the theory of “separate but 


short time in a few places. 


equal” was challenged. 


“SEPARATE BUT EQUAL” THEORY 


Litigation challenging segregation and 
discrimination started soon after the Civil 
War and has continued intermittently until 
the presenttime. One writer® has calculated 
that there were 44 cases reported between 
1865 and 1935 which challenged segrega- 
tion; and 28 cases were brought to remedy 
specific inequalities. Until the present 


cases, however. most of the litigation, while 


hh 


uggesting interest in the eradication of seg- 
regation, has concentrated on the elimina- 
tion of discrimination under the doctrine of 
“separate but equal.” This doctrine was 


enunciated by the U.S. Supreme Court in 


*Leflar, Robert A., and Davis, Wylie IL, “Public 
School Segregation,” Harvard Law Review, Janu- 
ary 1954, Vol. 67, No. 3, p. 418. 


© persons. 


1896, in the famous case of Plessy v. Fer- 
guson. 

Counsel for the plaintiffs in the present 
cases, as well as the Attorney General, con- 
tend that the pattern of discrimination pre- 
vailing during the last half century was set 
by the sanction which the Supreme Court 
gave to the policy of segregation through 
the Plessy v. Ferguson (163 U.S. 537) deei- 
sion, and by the continual acceptance by the 
Court of the interpretations of “equality” 
between the races given by the local school 
officials. 


CONCEPT OF EQUALITY CHANGES 


The way was prepared for this attack 
when the Supreme Court began to define 
the personal character of the relief sought. 
In reference to this, the Attorney General s 
brief in the instant cases said that: 

lhe * ae 


simply to determine whether there is equal- 


judicial inquiry is not 
ity as between schools: the Constitution 
requires that there be equality as between 


The 


compels a State to grant the benefits of pub- 


Fourteenth Amendment * 


‘lic education to all its people equally. with- 


out regard to differences of race or color. 
This has not always been as clear as it is 
today.” > This principle was set forth m 
1938 in Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, 


SNOB WW oo. 


Three other cases in which 


4=Section 1. All persons born or, naturalized iu 
the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and of 
the State wherein they reside. No State shall 
make or enforee any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or intmunities of citizens of the United 
States: nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty. or property, without due process of 
law: nor deny to any person within its jurisdicnon 
the equal protection of the laws.” 

U.S. Department of Justice, Supplemental 
Brief for the U.S. on Reargument, in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, October Term, 1953, 
p. 143. 
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the Court affirmed this principle, with cer- 
tain variations followed: Sipuel v. Board of 
Regents, 332 U.S. 631; Sweatt v. Painter, 
339 U.S. 629; and McLaurin v. Oklahoma 
State Regents, 339 U.S. 637. 

The five cases now pending before the 
Court purport to present squarely the issue 
whether segregation in public schools con- 
stitutes a denial to Negroes (as persons) the 
equal protection of the laws. These cases, 
which were argued before the Supreme 
Court in December 1952 and reargued in 
December 1953, are: 


No. 1 (8)° Oliver Brown, et al., Appel- 
lants Vv. Board of Education of Topeka, 
Shawnee County, Kansas, et al. 

No. 2 (101) Harry Briggs, Jr., et al., Ap- 
pellants v. R. W. Elliott, et al. 

No. 4 (191) Dorothy E. Davis, et al., Ap- 
pellants v. County School Board of 
Prince Edward County, Virginia, et al. 

No. 8 (413) Spottswood Thomas Bolling, 
et al., Petitioners v. C. Melvin Sharpe, 
etal, 

No. 10 (448) Francis B. Gebhart, et al., 
Petitioners v. Ethel Louise Belton, et al. 


SUPREME COURT ORDERS CASES 
RESTORED TO DOCKET 


The 1953 rearguments were in respouse 
to questions asked by the Court in its order 
of June 1953, which follow: | 

“Each of these cases is ordered restored 
to the docket and is assigned for reargu- 
ment on Monday, October 12, next. In 
their briefs and on oral argument counsel 
are requested to discuss particularly the fol- 
lowing questions insofar as they are rele- 
vant to the respective cases: 

1. What evidence is there that the Con- 
gress which submitted and the State legis- 
latures and conventions which ratified the 
Fourteenth Amendment contemplated or did 
not contemplate, understood or did not 
understand, that it would aholish segrega- 
tion in public schools? 

2. If neither the Congress in submitting 
uor the States in ratifying the Fourteenth 
Amendment understood that compliance 
with it would require the immediate aboli- 
tion of segregation in public schools, was it 
nevertheless the understanding of — the 
framers of the Amendment 


(a) that future Congresses might, in the 
“Numbers in parentheses refer to the number 
of the case in 1952, 
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exercise of their power under Sec. 5 of the 
Amendment, abolish such segregation, or 
(b) that it would be within the judicial 


power, in light of future conditions, to con- ° 


strue the Amendment as abolishing such 
segregation of its own force? 

3. On the assumption that the answers 
to questions 2 (a) and (b) do not dispose 
of the issue, is it within the judicial power, 
in construing the Amendment, to abolish 
segregation in public schools? 

4. Assuming it is decided that segregation 
in public schools violates the Fourteenth 
Amendment, 

(a) would a decree necessarily follow 
providing that. within the limits set by 
normal geographic school districting, Negro 
children should forthwith be admitted to 
schools of their choice, or 

(b) may this Court, in the exercise of its 
equity powers, permit an effective gradual 
adjustment to be brought about from exist- 
ing segregated systems to a system not based 
on color distinctions? 

5. On the assumption on which questions 
4 (a) and (b) are based, and assuming 
further that this Court will exercise its 
equity powers to the end described in 
question 4 (b), 

(a) should this Court formulate detailed 
decrees in these cases; 

(b) if so what specific issues should the 
decrees reach; 

(c) should this Court appoint a special 
master to hear evidence with a view to rec- 
ommending specific terms for such decrees: 

(d) should this Court remand to the 
courts of first instance with directions to 
frame decrees in these cases, and if so, what 
general directions should the decrees of this 
Court include and what procedures should 
the courts of first instance follow in arriving 
at the specific terms of more detailed 
decrees. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
is invited to take part in the oral argument 
and to file an additional brief if he so 
desires.” 


Answers to questions | and 2 


(1) “The Congressional history of the 
Fourteenth that the 
Amendment was proposed and debated as 


Amendment shows 
part of a broad and continuing program to 
establish full freedom and legal equality for 
Negroes. Many in the Congress which con- 
sidered the Thirteenth Amendment under- 


stood it to abolish not only slavery but also 
its concomitant legal discriminations. This 
understanding rested on a belief that that 
Amendment had made the Negro an indis- 
tinguishable part of the population and 
hence entitled to the same rights and privi- 
The 
enactment of the Black Codes in the South- 


leges under the laws as all others. 


ern states made it obvious, however. that 
additional protection by the national gov- 
ernment was required. 

“* * * While the legislative history 
does not conclusively establish that the 
Congress which proposed the Fourteenth 
Amendment specifically understood that it 
would abolish racial segregation in the pub- 
lic schools, there is ample evidence that it 
did understand that the Amendment estab- 
lished the broad constitutional principle of 
full and complete equality of all persons 
under the law. and that it forbade all legal 


Con- 


cerned as they were with securing to the 


distinctions hased on race or color. 


Negro freedmen these fundamental rights of 
liberty and equality, the members of Con- 
egress did not pause to enumerate in detail 
all the specific applications of the basic prin- 
ciple which the Amendment incorporated 
into the Constitution. There is some evi- 
dence that this broad principle was under- 
stood to apply to racial discriminations im 
education, and that it might have the addi- 
tional effect of mvalidating state laws pro- 
viding for racial segregation in the public 
schools. 

(2) “There is a paucity of available evi- 
dence as to the understanding of the State 
legislatures which ratified the Amendment, 
in part because of the almost complete ab- 
sence of records of debates, in part perhaps 
because their function was to accept or re- 
ject a proposal rather than to draft one. 
“ .. The available materials are too 
sparse, and the specific references to edu- 
cation too few, to justify any definite con- 
clusion that the State legislatures which 
ratified the Fourteenth Amendment under- 
stood either that it permitted or that i pro- 
hibited separate schools. 

(3) “There is no direct evidence at the 
time of the adoption of the Amendment that 
its framers understood specifically that 
future Congresses might, in the exercise of 
their power under section 5, abolish segre- 
gation in the public schools. They clearly 
understood. however. that Congress would 
have the power to enforce the broad guaran- 
tees of the Amendment, and the Amendment 


rer 


was deliberately framed so as to assure that 
the rights protected by section 1 could not be 
withdrawn or restricted by future Con- 
gresses. 

“Elsewhere in this bricf we have quoted 
at length from the opinions of this Court, 
extending over a period of more than three- 
quarters of a century, which show a con- 
sistent the Fourteenth 
Amendment is to be construed liberally so 
as to carry out the great and pervading 
purpose of its framers to establish complete 
equality for Negroes in the enjoyment of 
fundamental human rights and to secure 
those rights against enforcement of legal 
distinctions based on race or color.” 


recognition — that 


Answer to question 3 


TD IS WITHIN: THE JUDICIAI 
POWER, IN CONSTRUING THE FOUR- 
TEENTH AMENDMENT, TO DECIDE 
THAT RACIAL SEGREGATION IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IS UNCONSTITU- 
TIONAL. 


“The judicial function here is not to 
review the wisdom of a state’s policy favor- 
ing segregation in education but rather to 
determine its constitutional power to adopt 
such a policy. Such a task clearly falls 
within the traditional authority and com- 
petence of this Court. 

“(In] Euclid v. Amber Realty Co., 272 
U. S. 365, 387, where the Court observed 
that the application of constitutional guar- 
antees ‘must expand or contract to meet the 
new and different conditions which are con- 
stantly coming within the field of their 
operation. In a changing world, it is im- 
possible that it should be otherwise.’ 

“The question now before the Court is 
not whether conditions existing when these 
separate school systems began may have 
justified them, practically and legally. The 
question, rather, is whether under the far 
different conditions existing today, a legal 
requirement that colored children must at- 
tend public schools where they are segre- 
gated solely because of their color deprives 
them of their constitutional right to equality 
in the enjoyment of public educational ad- 
vantages and opportunities.” 


Answers to question 4 


“IF THE COURT HOLDS THAT 
RACIAL SEGREGATION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL, IT 
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HAS POWER TO DIRECT SUCH RELIEF 
AS IN ITS JUDGMENT WILL BEST 
SERVE THE INTERESTS OF JUSTICE 
IN THE CIRCUMSTANCES. 

“The shaping of relief in the present cases 
involves reference to three fundamental 
principles governing the granting of judi- 
cial remedies, each of which is to some de- 
gree applicable here: (1) One whose legal 
rights have been and continue to be violated 
is entitled to relief which will be effcctive to 
redress the wrong. _ If a court finds that cer- 
tain conduct is unlawful, it normally enters 
a decree cnjoining the continuation of such 
(2) A court of equity is not in- 
flexibly bound to direct any particular form 
of relief. It has full power to fashion a 
remedy which will best serve the ends of 


conduct. 


justice in the particular circumstances. 
(3) In framing its judgment a court must 
take into account not only the rights of the 
parties but the public intercst as well. The 
needs of the public, and the effect of pro- 
posed decrees on the general welfare, are 
always of relevant, if not paramount, con- 
cern to a court of justice. 

“The principal problem here, as so often 
in the law, is to find a wise accommodation 
of these principles as applied to the facts 
presented. “The essential consideration is 
that the remedy shall be as effective and fair 
as possible in preventing continued or fu- 
ture violations of the (law) in the light of 
the facts of the particular case.’ United 
States v. National Lead Co., 332 U.S. 319, 
335. But, whatever the difficulties of deter- 
mining what remedy would be most effective 
and fair in redressing the violation of con- 
stitutional right presented in these cases, we 
believe there can be no doubt of the Court’s 
power to grant such remedy as it finds to be 
most consonant with the interests of justice. 

“# * * For these plaintifis the remedy 
of immediate admission to nonsegregated 
schools is an indispensable corollary of the 
constitutional right, for to recognize a liti- 
gant’s right without affording him an ade- 
quate remedy for its violation is to nullify 
the value of the right. 

“On the other hand, it is also true that the 
constitutional issues presented to the Court 
transcend the particular cases and com- 
plamants at bar, and in shaping its decrees 
the Court may take into account such public 
considerations as the administrative ob- 
stacles involved in making a general tran- 
sition throughout the country from existing 
segregated school systems to ones not based 


If the Court should 
hold in these cases that racial segregation 
per se violates the Constitution, the immedi- 
ate consequence would be to invalidate the 
laws of many States which have been based 


on color distinctions. 


on the contrary assumption. Racial segre- 
gation in publie schools is not an isolated 
phenomenon limited to the areas involved 
in the cases at bar, and it would be reason- 
able and in accord with its historic practices 
for the Court in fashioning the relief in 
these cases to consider the broad implica- 


tions and consequences of its ruling.” 


Answers to question 5 
q 


“IF THE COURT HOLDS THAT RA- 
CIAL SEGREGATION IN. PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL, IT 
SHOULD REMAND THESE CASES TO 
THE LOWER COURTS WITH DIREC- 
TIONS TO CARRY OUT THIS COURT'S 
DECISION AS SPEEDILY AS THE PAR- 
TICULAR CIRCUMSTANCES PERMIT. 

“This question is predicated on three as- 
sumptions: (1) that the Court will hold 
that racial segregation in public schools is 
unconstitutional; (2) that it can permit an 
effective gradual adjustment to be brought 
about from existing segregated school sys- 
tems to ones not based on color distinctions; 
and (3) that the Court will exercise its 
equity powers to that end. The question 
which remains to be considered, therefore, 
is how the decrees in the present cases 
should be framed so as to give effective force 
to the Court’s ruling on the constitutional 
question and at the same time to permit 
orderly solution of the problems which may 
arise in eliminating existing racial segrega- 


_ tion in public schools. 


“A. Obstacles to Integration. 
ing out an adjustment from existing segre- 


In carry- 


gated school] systems to new ones not based 
on color distinctions, the difficulties likely 
to be encountered fall into two groups: 
(1) those of an administrative nature; 
(2) those deriving from the fact that racial 
segregation in publie schools has been in 
existence for many years in a large part of 
the country. 

“B. The Decrees. On the basis of the 
foregoing, the considerations which appear 
to be relevant to the framing of the decrees 
in the present cases may briefly be sum- 
marized as follows: 

“1, The constitutional right involved in 
these cases is ‘personal and present.’ 

(Continued on page 78) 
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ECONDARY EDUCATION in the 

United States is rapidly changing in 
many ways. One of the most significant 
reasons for change is the number of youth 
of high school age to be served. In 1920 
only about 2 million of the youth of high 
school age were attending these schools; by 
1952 this number had increased to well over 
714% million. In 1920 only about 30 per- 
cent of the youth (14-17) were in high 
school; by 1950 this percentage had in- 
creased to 75. 


One of the changes which has accom- 
panied this growth in the number of youth 
attending high school is the shift from the 
8-4 plan of organization to reorganized 
high schools including some form of junior 
high school. This change is graphically 
shown in figures 1 and 2. The former 
shows the number of regularly and reorgan- 
ized high schools at various intervals from 
1920 to 1952; the latter depicts this change 
by enrollments ‘in various types of high 
schools—separately organized junior high 
schools, separately organized senior high 
schools, junior-senior or undivided high 
schools, and regularly organized (4 year) 
high schools. 

In 1920 over 90 percent of all public 
high schools were the regular 4-year type, 
following a 7-year or an 8-year elementary 
school (figure 1). In that year high schools 
designated “regular” enrolled more than 
four-fifths (83.4 percent) of all the pupils 
attending public day high schools (figure 
2). Gradually the proportion of 4-year 
regular high schools has decreased until in 
1952 a little more than 3 out of 7 (42.8 per- 


* Detailed data by States available from “Sta- 
tistics of Public Secondary Day Schools, 1951-52,” 
Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1950-52, Chapter V, and from Gaumnitz, Walter 
H., and Hull, J. Dan, “Junior High School Versus 
the Traditional (8-4) High School Organization,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 38: 112-121, March 1954. 
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~ and 1946 (24.4, and 26.1 percent). 


cent) were of this type; the enrollments 
decreased to about one-fourth (25.2 per- 
cent) of all secondary school pupils. 


Separately organized 
ized’’ schools 


‘‘reorgan- 


The number of pupils eurolled in sepa- 
rately organized junior high schools which 
was below 40,000 in 1920 rose to over 
1,400,000 pupils in 1938. By 1946 this 
number had dropped slightly to 1,275,000, 
but by 1952 the number had risen to well 
above 114 million. Of all the pupils at- 
tending public secondary schools, the sepa- 
rately organized junior high schools en- 
rolled the following percentages (figure 2) : 
1.0 in 1920, 18.6 in 1946, and 19.8 in 1952. 
The separately organized senior high school 


rose steadily from fewer than 20,000 pupils - 


(0.9 percent) in 1920 to more than 114 
million pupils (19.9 percent) in 1952. But 
the greatest gains in the number of pupils 
attending the reorganized high schools are 
shown by the junior-senior or undivided 
type of high school. 
ment rose from about 276,000 (13.8 per- 
cent) in 1920 to about 1,800,000 in 1938 
During 
the last 10 years the enrollment in this type 


In these the enroll- 


Trends in Public High School Reorganization 


by Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist for Small and Rural High Schools 


of high schoo] has risen by nearly another 
million, and now (1952) stands at 2,700,000 
(35.1 percent). Of course if the numbers of 
pupils enrolled in the separately organized 
junior high schools and senior high are 
combined, the total exceeds 3 million. 
These companion schools, therefore, serve 
more youth (39.7 percent) than either the 
4-year high schools or the junior-senior 
high schools. 

The statistics show that large increases 
have taken place in all types of reorganized 
high schools over the 32-year period and 
that decreases have occurred in the regu- 
larly organized high schools. This has been 
true both of the number of schools and the 
The 
growth in the reorganization of the public 
secondary schools has come since 1946. In 
that year nearly 3 out of 5 (57.2 percent) 
of the schools were organized as regular 
4-year high schools. By 1952 only 42.8 
percent of the schools were of this type. If 
all the reorganized high schools were com- 


pupils enrolled in them. greatest 


pared with the regular 4-year high schools, 
the percentages would be exactly reversed 
during this 6-year period. In terms of pu- 
pils attending the reorganized high schools, 
the halfway mark was reached more than 20 
years earlier. 


Figure 1. Reorganization Trends—Public High Schools 
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Closer study of the recent statisties pub- 
lished by the Office of Education reveals 
that the reorganization of the secondary 
schools has been much more popular in the 
larger population centers than im rural 
areas. Of the 15.975 public secondary 
schools located in centers under 2.500 in 
1952, 53 percent were of the 4-year type and 
A7 percent were reorganized: of those in 
centers of 10,000 or more. only 15 percent 
were of the 4-year type and 85 percent re- 
organized. For the smaller urban centers, 
the percentages were 29.6 and 704 re- 
spectively. Of the 2.517.088 pupils attend- 
ing the secondary schools located in rural 
centers. 37.2 percent were in the regular 
4-year schools and 62.8 percent in the re- 
organized high schools; of those in the 
secondary schools of cities above 10.000, 
17.1 percent attended 4-year schools and 
$2.9 percent attended reorganized schools. 

In tracing the enrollment shifts from the 
regularly organized to the reorganized high 
sehools, the reader should bear in mind that 
a good many of the pupils now in grades 7 
and 8 of the reorganized high schools were 
formerly bracketed with 7th and 8th grade 
pupils of the elementary schools organized 
as parts of the 84 plan. Statistics show 
that im 1920, 95.2 percent of all 7th and 


Education 
of Negroes 


(Continued from page 76) 

“2. On the other hand. the effects of a 
decision holding school segregation to be 
unconstitutional would not be limited to the 
areas and parties involved in the cases at 
bar. 

“3. In some places (such as the District 
of Columbia, Kansas. and Delaware) 
change-over to a nonsegregated system 
should be a relatively simple matter, re- 
quiring perhaps only a few ‘months to 
accomplish. 

“4. Despite a decision by this Court that 
racial segregation in public schools is un- 
constitutional, there will still remain many 
areas in which, as a practical matter. the 
schools will be attended by at least a pre- 
ponderanee of children of one color. 

‘“S. There is no single formula or blue- 
print which can be uniformly applied in all 
areas where existing schoo] segregation 
must be ended. 


7B 


Sth graders attended the elementary schools 
as parts of the 8-4 plan; by 1952 this per- 
centage had been reduced to 46.1 of all 7th 
The data for reor- 
ganized high schools show that in 1920 


and 8th grade pupils. 


only 4.8 percent of the pupils in these grades 
attended some form of junior-high school ; 
the percentage attending such schools rose 
rapidly to 38.2 in 1938 and to 53.9 in 1952. 

Whatever may be the causes for the rapid 
shift now apparently taking place from the 
regular 4-year high school to the reorgan- 
ized high schools, and regardless of whether 


the outcome is good or bad, this change in 
American publie secondary education must 
be recognized as a fact. What is more 
important this change should challenge the 
leaders to devise programs, administrative 
procedures, and staffs which will provide 
better instruction for young adolescents 
than have thus far been developed. This 
challenge must stimulate sound research and 
experimentation. Jn short, it must bring 
about real improvement in secondary edu- 
cation rathcr than a mere change in organi- 


zation. 


Figure 2. Reorganization Trends—Enrollments in Public High Schools 
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“6. The burden of (a) showing that, in 
the particular circumstances, a decree re- 
quiring the immediate admission of the 
plaintiffs to nonsegregated schools would be 
impracticable or inequitable, and, in that 
event, of (b) proposing, for the court’s ap- 
proval. an effective program for accomplish- 
ing transition to a nonsegregated system as 


soon as practieable, should rest on the — 


defendants.” 


CONCLUSION 


“In response to the questions stated in 


the Court’s order directing reargument of | 


these cases, the United States respectfully 
submits (1) that the primary and pervasive 
purpose of the Fourteenth Amendment. as is 
shown by its history and as has repeatedly 
becn declared by this Court, was to secure 
for Negroes full and complete equality be- 
fore the law and to abolish all legal distine- 
tions based on race or color; (2) that the 
legislative history of the Amendment in 
Congress is not conclusive: (3) that the 
available matcrials relating to the ratifica- 
tion proceedings in the various state legis- 
latures are too scanty and incomplete, and 


the specific referenees to school segrega- 
tion too few and scattered, to justify any 
definite conclusion as to the existence of a 
general understanding in such legislatures 
as to the effect which the Amendment 
would have on school segregation; (4) 
that it is within the judicial power to di- 
rect sueh relief as will be effective and just 
in eliminating existing segregated school 
systems and (5) that if the Court holds that 
laws providing for separate public schools 
for white and eolored children are uncon- 
stitutional, it should remand the instant 
cases to the lower courts with directions to 
carry out the Court’s decision as expedi- 
tiously as the particular circuinstances 
permit. * * *” 

Both lawyers and laymen have attempted 
to conjecture what kind of decision or de- 


What- 


ever it is, there will be many questions and 


cisions the Court wil] hand down. 


problems that must be faced. not only by 
school people but also by citizens generally. 
Some of these questions and problems will 
be considered in subscquent articles in this 


series. 
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GROWING Turkish-American partner- 
A ship in education is indieated by the 
recent arrival of ten Turkish high school 
principals and teachers in Washington. 
They were on their way to the University of 
Illinois to study secondary edneation for 1 
year. At Urbana they will have semimars 
with professors of the College of Education; 
they will visit schools in various part of the 
country. In addition, they will attend and 
take part in State and national educational 
meetings during their visit. 
of Education Samuel 
Miller Brownell greeted them at an Offiee of 
Education reception and spoke of the need 


Commissioner 


for educational cooperation between na- 
tions. He pointed out the essential char- 
acteristics of school organization in Ameri- 
ea, in which control of schools and their 
programs is developed at the loeal and 
State level. 
the Turkish Embassy in Washington, re- 
sponded to the Commissioner’s greeting and 
expressed the gratitude of the Turkish 


Government for the educators’ visit. 


Dr. Fehmi Nuza. Counselor of 


The Ford Foundation has appropriated 
about $40,000 for the travel and study ex- 
pense of the group, and the Government of 
Turkey is contributing approximately $18.- 
000 for their daily expenses. The project is 
not eosting the American taxpayer any 
money at all. 

The Ministry of Education of Turkey 
plans to establish pilot or experimental 
high schools in Istanbul, Ankara, or lzmir 
after the group has observed American 
secondary education at first hand, using the 
members of the group as teachers and con- 
sultants in the new-type schools. It is antiei- 
pated that a similar group of principals 
and teachers will come to America in Sep- 
tember 1954 and that the pilot schools will 
be established for an 8-year period begin- 
ning in September 1955. 

Closer educational cooperation between 
Turkey and America is a natural outgrowth 
of the close friendship developing between 
the two nations in economic, agrieultural, 
and military affairs. Previously, Turkey 
has concentrated its international eduea- 
tional efforts to the sending of Turkish uni- 
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versity students to this country for collegi- 
During 1952-53 
approximately 900 Turkish young men and 
women were enrolled in American univer- 


ate and advanced study. 


sities in various fields of study, and almost 
all of them were maintained at the expense 
of the Government of Turkey. Even though 
this policy will be continued, the new em- 
phasis of team study by experienced ele- 
mentary and secondary school leaders will 
be gradually increased. Last year 25 rural 
elementary teachers from Turkey studied 
elementary education at the University of 
Florida under the direction of Dr. Kate 
Wofford. who had spent 1951-52 in survey- 
ing rural schools in Turkey. 

Secondary schools in Turkey comprise 


junior high or middle schools (orta). 
senior high schools (lise). girls’ technieal 
schools, and boys’ trade schools. In that 


country it is compulsory for children to 


attend elementary but not secondary 


Educational Partners: Turkey and America 


by Ellsworth Tompkins, Specialist for Large High Schools 


schools. As arcsult, the enrollment in high 
schools represents only a small part of all 
youth of high school age. 

The ratio of elementary school enroll- 
ment to secondary school enrollment in 
Turkey is in the neighborhood of 17 to 1; 
in the United States the ratio is a little more 
than 4 to 1. The total Turkish secondary 
school enrollment (orta and lise only) is 
about 91,000 as against the total American 
enrollment of about 7 million. Of course, 
the total population of Turkey is about 22 
million compared with our 161 million. If 
a similar proportion of boys and girls were 
enrolled in Turkish high schools as are 
enrolled in American high schools, Turkey 
would have about one million youth in jun- 
ior and senior high schools. These statis- 
tics emphasize one facet of Turkey’s prob- 
lem in secondary education: the need for 
extending it to a greater proportion of 
normal youth of high school age. 


ane 


Left to right—Huseyin Goksel, Principal, Odemis, !zmir; Kemal Ozinonu, Teacher, Gaziantep; Ellsworth 
Tompkins, Office of Education; Yildiz Ugurtas, Teacher, Eskisehir; Commissioner Brownell; Fehmi Nuza, 
Counselor, Turkish Embassy, Washington, D. C.; Macit Kiliceri, Principal, Corum; Hasene Oksuzoglu, Teacher, 
Istanbul; Thomas E. Benner, University of Illinois, project coordinator; Lamia Ozsoy, Teacher and translator, 
Ankara; Omer Bayin, Principal, Trabzon; Nihat Ali Ucuncu, Chief, Turkish Economic Mission, Washington, 


D. C.; Ibrahim Paro, Professor, Ankara. 


Ibrahim Ozgentas, Teacher, Koyna, and Ahmet Galfas, Assistant 


Principal, Malatya, are not shown here. 
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Another and equally difficult problem 
Patterned after the 
French middle sehool and lycéc, the cur- 


concerns curriculum. 
riculum is rigid. With a minor exception, 
all pupils are required to take the same sub- 
jects in junior and senior high school. As 
a result, the failure rate of students is exces- 
sive, sonictimes running up to 40 percent of 
aclass. It is recognized that rigid curricu- 
lums and high retardation go together, but 
the retardation can hardly be diminished 
until the curriculum acquires some degree 
of flexibility, that is, unless there is some 
attempt to match morc elective subjects, still 
to be provided, with the capacitics and pref- 
erences of students. 

A third general problem relates to teach- 
The writer visited 99 schools 
in many cities in Turkey and sat in on hun- 


ing methods. 


dreds of classes in the subjects offered. He 
observed classes taught by the methods that 
might be termed functional, demonstration, 
or workshop. Sometimes classes were di- 
vided into small groups with selected stu- 
dents serving as teacher’s helpers; on occa- 
sion students performed demonstrations, or 


On the 


whole, however, the majority of teachers 


served as chairmen for the class. 


lectured from the book and used little vari- 
ety in teaching method. Consequently, the 
spotlight frequently focused on the teacher 
rather than on the student. 
this condition may be that high school teach- 
ers are prepared in the University of Ankara 
or the University of Istanbul without ever 
having had an adequate course in methods 
or practice-experience in teaching under an 


A reason for 


experienced teacher. Because of the same- 
ness of teaching method in a great many 
classes, students were frequently stimulated 
to memorization of facts rather than active 
learning. 

The Ministry of Education in Turkey is 
well aware of these and other pressing prob- 
And it is 
determined to do something about them as 
That is why Resat Tardu, 
former Undersecretary of the National Min- 


lems in secondary education. 
soon as it can. 


istry, and his successor Osman Faruk 
Verimer desire to establish a close working 
relationship with Amcrican educators. By 
visits to schools in this country and study 
of educational conditions here, Turkish 
high school principals and teachers may be 
able to develop their own suggestions for 
diversifying the curriculums, enriching 
teaching methods, increasing high school 
enrollment, and decreasing the failure rate 


&0 


of students. The Ministry is also cager to 
have the study groups look into the possi- 
bilitics for establishing comprehensive jun- 
ior high schools by combining the program 
of boys’ technical schools with that of the 
acadeinic junior high schools. 

One factor in favor of desired functional 
change in Turkish secondary schools is the 
enthusiastic attitude of practically all Turks 
toward America and Americans. There 
probably are numerous reasons why the 
Turkish people like Americans, but it is not 
necessary at this point to analyze them. 
They exist; that is sufficient. Despite the 
fact that Turkish secondary schools for 
years have mirrored the traditional French 
lycée, there is increasing belief that ex- 
change of educational personnel between 
Turkey and the United States will point the 
way to improvements in Turkish schools. 
A number of American educational special- 
ists have visited Turkey in an attempt to 
understand better the school program there, 
and practically all of them have consulted 
with officials of the Turkish Ministry of 
Education 
This has resulted in greater American under- 
standing of Turkish schools and greater 


and other school personnel. 


Turkish understanding of American schools. 
Actual visits by teams of teachers is the 
further step now being taken. 

The Turkish educators, like the Turkish 
people in general, have a spirit of advance- 
ment in their blood. They want to try new 
and better things; they are determined to 
make Turkey one of the world’s foremost 
nations in education as in other fields. 
The great glory of the Turkey that once 
was is being restored not through power 


alone but through enlightenment. One . 


cannot visit Istanbul, Izmir, Ankara, Adana, 
Konya, Samsun, and other great cities with- 
out sensing this determination of the Turk- 
ish people and their government to forge 
ahead. 

One sees in the eyes of the Turkish high 
school students a seriousness of purpose 
that is thrilling. They want education. 
The majority of teachers are as devoted a 
group as one may find anywhere. They too 
want an education for youth. The parents 
are equally devoted to the idea of education 
for their children. Many of them arc mem- 
bers of PTA’s and actively engage in seek- 
ing adequate educational services for youth. 

There is no question that Turkish second- 
ary cducation has a long way to go. . That’s 
true of many American high schools, too. 


But a first long step toward a better kind of 
high school has been taken with the initial 
visit of the team of ten Turkish high school 
principals and teachers to America. Next 
year more will come. In 1955 the Ministry 
of Education plans to begin some pilot 
secondary schools in which newer curricu- 
lums, newer teaching methods, newer teach- 
ing materials can be tested, accepted, re- 
tested, or discarded. Meanwhile, Turkey 
and America, thousands of miles apart. 
nourish an educational partnership that 
promises great things in the years ahead. 


Pupil Transportation 


(Continued from page 71) 


board should employ on the basis of his 
recommendations. Second, there must be 
defensible standards for the position of 
school bus driver. Obviously, they cannot 
be so high as to rule out almost all probable 
applicants. They should be as high as they 
can be set to make the supply meet the de- 
Less than one-third of the States 


now require an annual or more frequent 


mand. 


physical examination of school bus drivers 
and probably few local units require it 
when the State does not. This kind of re- 
quirement, which certainly would consti- 
tute one kind of safeguard for the pupils, is 
not likely to affect very much the supply 
of school bus drivers. A third step in pro- 
viding reliable school bus drivers is giving 
them essential training, which does not 
necessarily mean formal courses of train- 
ing. Itis obvious that the driver must know 
State and local laws, regulations, and ordi- 
nances which are related to his work. He 
must also know his responsibilities and 
what his relationships with pupils, parents, 
and school authorities are to be. It is also 
obvious that if he is to gain such knowledge 
without years of experience there must be 
some systematic method of providing it. 
There has been great activity in at least half 
of the States in the last 10 years in organiz-. 
ing school bus driver training activitics. 
It is a recognized need, and they are moving 
as rapidly as possible. Finally, there must 
be constructive supervision of school bus 
drivers. This has been almost nonexistent 
in thousands of local units. States can help 
with effective leadership, but here again the 
chief responsibility falls ultimately on the 


local unit. 
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Ch. I. Statistical Summary of Education, 1949— 
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50. 30 cents. 
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Business-Sponsored Home Economics Teaching Aids— 
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Prepared by Kenneth E. Brown. Circular No. 377, 
1953. Free. 


Mathematics a Key to Manpower. By Kennetli E. 
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Free. 


Research Concerning Reading Interests of Secondary 
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Office of Education 


“The Ideals We Live By * 


‘Ideals, the system of values by which men live, are of 
supreme importance in the life of the individual and in 
the life of the nation. Ideals are practical. Woven into 
the personality structure of the individual citizen, they 
give him a map of life, a sense of direction, a standard 
by which he may judge his inner impulses and his overt 
behavior. The terms of human association, the worth 
and dignity and respect men accord one another, the sense 
of justice they entertain, their willingness to cooperate and 
sacrifice for the common good—all these are rooted in and 
grow out of the ideals that lie at the base of a particular 
way of life. 

“But ideals do more than give the individual a guide 
to his own personal behavior, they do more than define 
the terms upon which he will meet and mingle and 
work with others; they equip the individual citizen with 
a measure of men and institutions, a measure he can apply 
to those seeking positions of leadership, to proposals of 
public policy, to the workings of the whole complex pat- 
tern of social arrangements and institutions. 

“For the individual, then, it is his system of values that 
gives life meaning, that equips him for effective and fruit- 
ful living in home and community, that makes it possible 
for him to share in the work of improving conditions under 
which men live in his own society and throughout the 
world. 

“Ideals are no less important in the life of a society than 
they are in the lives of the individuals composing it. A 
society is possible only because the individuals that form 
it have a common sense of reality and are bound together 
by common loyalties. It is this body of core values, this 
wide community of ideas and ideals that gives a society its 
basic pattern, that holds it together and prevents it from 
becoming a mere aggregation of individuals without pur- 
pose and without goal. 

“More important still, systems of social relationships 
attain the status of social institutions only when they are 
accepted as being in conformity with the essential value 
premises of society. In other words, social institutions— 
the family, the community, the church, the state, the econ- 
omy, the school—are merely the carriers and implement- 
ers of the ideals which men entertain. 

“‘All this is but to say that it is the ideals that men live by 
that determine the quality of their individual lives and of 
the civilization they achieve. Ideals are the measure of a 
man and they are the measure of a civilization.” 


*Except from Education for American Citizenship, the Thirty- 
Second Yearbook of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, 1201 16th St. NW., Washington 6, D. C., 1954. $5. 
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“| Speak For Democracy 
The 1953-54 Voice of Democracy Contest 


ORE than a million young Americans in the 48 States, the 
Mi District of Columbia, and Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico took part in the 1953-54 Voice of Democracy contest. 
This is the third consecutive year in which the total number of 
entries from the Nation’s public, private, and parochial high 
schools has passed the million mark. 

Jn this contest there are no losers. All the contestants gain 
by the experience of considering their democratic form of 
government and defining the ideals on which this country was 
founded. All the schools and communities, all the States and 
Territories, and the Nation as a whole profit by the participation 
of these young people. 

The contest was begun 7 years ago. It was designed to 
encourage high school boys and girls in the study of their gov- 
ernment and the expression of its philosophy, and to further the 
use of radio and television broadcasting for such expression. 
Since the contest began, approximately 5 million students have 
taken part. 

In addition to the 5 million contestants, many other students 
have been stimulated by the contest to think about the meaning of 
freedom, to clarify their ideas, and to recognize their part in 
government. They have thus acquired a deeper appreciation 
of democracy. 

Four contestants, a girl and three boys, received tangible 
awards as in the past. These four were chosen the national win- 
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Philip M. McCoy 


Elizabeth E. Evans 


ners. Each contestant submitted a 5-minute speech on the 
subject “I Speak for Democracy.” What the winners said has 
been judged best at the classroom, school, community, State, and 
national level. 

As one of the prizes all the winners received a free trip 
to Washington, D. C., where they were guests of the cospon- 
sors—the National Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters, the Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
At the special awards luncheon in Washington, Dr. Samuel 
Miller Brownell, United States Commissioner of Education, 
presided. The Honorable Charles E. Potter, United States 
Senator from Michigan, presented the awards. Each winner 
received a $500 scholarship, a trophy and certificate of merit, 
and a television set. 

While the students were in Washington, they visited the White 
House, where they were received by President Eisenhower, the 
Congress, and the Supreme Court. 

The 1954 national award winners were Elizabeth E. Evans, 
16-year-old junior at the John R. Buchtel High School, Akron. 
Ohio; Philip M. McCoy, 16-year-old junior at the Argentine 
High School, Kansas City, Kans.; Joseph H. Gerdes, Jr., 17- 
year-old senior at Catholic High School, Harrisburg, Pa.; and 
Joel H. Cyprus, 17-year-old senior at the Senior High School, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Bol 


Judges in the contest were: Richard L. 
Bowditch, President, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States; Dwight Clark, Jr., 
National Winner, 1951-52 Voice of De- 
mocracy Contest; William A. Early, Presi- 
dent, National Education Association; Hon- 
orable Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Speaker, 
United States House of Representatives; 
Glen McDaniel, President, Radio-Electron- 
ics-Television Manufacturers Association; 
Judge Justin Miller, Chairman of the Board 
and General Counsel, National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters; 
Thomas F. O’Neil, President, Mutual Broad- 
casting System; Honorable Ivy Baker 
Priest, Treasurer of the United States; Ed 
Sullivan, Master of Ceremonies, CBS tele- 
vision show “Toast of the Town”; Honor- 
able Harold E. Talbott, Secretary of the 
U.S. Air Force; Mrs. Charles W. Tobey; 
and Mrs. Charles L. Williams, President, 
National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers. 

The winning speeches are quoted below. 


Elizabeth E. Evans, 
John R. Buchtel High School, Akron, Ohio 
AM AN AMERICAN. Listen to my 


words, Fascist, Communist. Listen well, 
for my country is a strong country, and my 
message is a strong message. 

I am an American, and I speak for 
democracy. 

My ancestors have left their blood on the 
green at Lexington and the snow at Valley 
Forge—on the walls of Fort Sumter and 
the fields at Gettysburg—on the waters of 
the River Marne and in the shadows of the 
Argonne Forest—on the beachheads of 
Salerno and Normandy and the sands of 
Okinawa—on the bare, bleak hills called 
Pork Chop and Old Baldy and Heartbreak 
Ridge. A million and more of my country- 
men have died for freedom. 

For my country is their eternal monu- 
ment. They live on in the laughter of a 
small boy as he watches a circus clown’s 
antics—and in the sweet, delicious coldness 
of the first bit of peppermint ice cream on 
the Fourth of July—in the little tenseness 
of a baseball crowd as the umpire calls, 
“batter up!’’—and im the high school band’s 
rendition of “Stars and Stripes Forever” 
in the Memorial Day parade—in the clear, 
shatp ring of a school bell on a fall morn- 
ing—and in the triungph of a 6-year-old as 
he reads aloud for the first time. They live 
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ou in the eyes of an Ohio farmer surveying 
his acres of corn and potatoes and pasture— 
and in the brilliant gold of hundreds of acres 
of wheat stretching across the flat miles of 
Kansas—in the milling of cattle in the stock- 
yards of Chicago—in the precision of an 
assembly linc in an automobile factory in 
Detroit—and in the perpetual red glow of 
the nocturnal skylines of Pittsburgh and 
Birmingham and Gary. 

They live on in the voice of a young 
Jewish boy saying the sacred words from 
the Torah: “Hear O Israel: the Lord our 
God, the Lord is One. Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul and with all thy might,”’—and 
in the voice of a Catholic girl praying: 
“Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with 
Thee * * *,”’—and in the voice of a Prot- 


‘““A mighty Fortress is 
phly 
% & & «0? 


estant boy singing 
our God, A bulwark never failing 

An American named Carl Sandburg wrote 
these words: 

“T know a Jew fishcrier down on Maxwell 
Street—With a voice like a north wind blow- 
ing over corn stubble in January * * * 
His face is that of a man terribly glad to 
be selling fish, Terribly glad that God made 
fish, and customers to whom he may call 
his wares from a pushcart.” 

There is a voice in the soul of every 
human being that cries out to be free. 
America has answered that voice. America 
has offered freedom and opportunity such 
as no land before her has ever known, to a 
Jew fishcrier down on Maxwell Street with 
the face of a man terribly glad to be selling 
fish. She had given him the right to own 
his pushcart, to sell his herring on Maxwell 


Street—she has given him an education for . 


his children, and a tremendous faith in the 
nation that has made these things his. 

Multiply that fishcrier by 160,000,000— 
160,000,000 mechanics and farmers and 
housewives and coal miners and_ truck 
drivers and chemists and lawyers and 
plumbers and priests—all glad, terribly glad 
to be what they are, terribly glad to be free 
to work and eat and sleep and speak and 
love and pray and live as they desire, as 
they believe! 

And_ those 160,000,000 Americans— 
those 160,000,000 free Americans—have 
more roast beef and mashed potatoes—the 
yield of American labor and land; more 
automobiles and telephones, more safety 
razors and bathtubs, more orlon sweaters 
and aureomycin, the fruits of American ini- 
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tiative and enterprise; more public schools 
and life insurance policies, the symbols of 
American security and faith in the future; 
more laughter and song—than any other 
people on earth! 

This is my answer, Fascist, Communist! 
Show me a country greater than our coun- 
try, show me a people more energetic, cre- 
ative, progressive—bigger-heartcd and hap- 
pier than our people, not until then will I 
consider your way of life. For I am an 
American, and I speak for democracy. 


Joseph H. Gerdes, Jr., 
Harrisburg Catholic High School. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN uttered more than a 


mere phrase at Gettysburg, when he 
spoke those now famous words, “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” For, every loyal American 
recognizes that phrase as Lincoln’s defini- 
tion of Democracy. 

When he said, “of the people,” Lincoln 
meant that people have the right to govern 
themselves. In other words, he meant that 
democratic governments come out “of the 
people.” It is this principle which has 
made America the “Citadel of Freedom,” a 
place where men willingly cooperate with 
the law and where the law itself is felt to be 
in the classic words of Justice Holmes, “‘the 
witness and external deposit of our moral 
life.’ In America, thank God, we are “cit- 
izens,” not “subjects.” 

So, the essence of the American Republic 
is a recognition of the dignity of manhood 
in all men. In its foundation this govern- 
ment was an act of supreme confidence in 
man, a concession, such as never before 
had been given to human dignity. Its 
creation was, indeed, a bold experiment, 
the bravest political act recorded in history. 
In fact, liberty had never really been under- 
stood until it was caught up in a human 
embrace and embodied in a great and 
abiding nation, ; 

In the second portion of his definition 
Lincoln said, “by the people.” It was the 
conviction of the Founding Fathers that all 
power comes from the Creator through the 
people, and their desire to safeguard the 
exercise of that power, not directly by the 
people in their confused and scattered in- 
dividualism, but through representatives 
seated in calm thought and timely research. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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THE 81st CONGRESS authorized a nation- 
wide survey of public elementary and 
secondary school facilities pursuant to 
Title I of Public Law 815. The School 
Facilities Survey being conducted under 
this authority is, in fact, a series of State 
surveys by the State educational agencies in 
cooperation with the Office of Education and 
coordinated at the Federal level by the 
School Housing Section. 

To facilitate the gathering of informa- 
tion from the States, the survey was divided 
into two phases: (1) the first or status 
phase, and (2) the second or long-range 
planning phase. Two progress reports on 
the status phase were published in 1952. 
The First Progress Report was based on an 
inventory of public-school facilities in 25 
States. The Second Progress Report was 
based on the needs for additional school 
facilities in 37 States as of September 1952 
and State and local resources available for 
meeting those needs. The Report of the 
Status Phase of the School Facilities Sur- 
vey,” issued in December 1953, is based on 
reports from 43 States. This report absorbs 
the two progress reports previously pub- 
lished and constitutes a final report on the 
schoolhousing situation in the United States 
as revealed by the first or status phase of the 
School Facilities Survey. 

The States are continuing the second or 
long-range phase of the survey to determine 
the needs for public elementary and sec- 
ondary school facilities through the school 
year 1959-60 which are expected to result 
from such factors as enrollment increases, 
shifting population, school district reorgani- 
zation, and normal replacements. The Of- 
fice of Education contemplates the publica- 
tion of a summary report on the second or 
long-range phase of the School Facilities 
Survey in the fall of 1954. 


*Report of the Status Phase of the School Facil- 
ities Survey, Authorized by Title 1, Public Law 815, 
8lst Congress. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1953. Illus, 140 p. Price 70 
cents. 
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When the data reported by 43 States are 
projected for all States and Territories on 
the basis of relative public-school enroll- 
ments, the 1952 nationwide school plant 
needs include 312,000 instruction rooms 
(classrooms, laboratories, and shops) to 
house 8,881,360 pupils at a cost of $10.6 
billion. Of this amount, $5.9 billion could 
be provided from applicable resources, 
leaving a nationwide deficit of $4.7 billion. 

Unless the tempo of school construction 
is materially increased, the needs for addi- 
tional school facilities will continue to grow 
because of future increases in enrollment. 
It is obvious that financing practices will 
have to be improved and that new and sub- 
stantial resources will have to be tapped on 
a broadened tax base if American boys and 
girls are to be provided with adequate 
school facilities. . 

Thousands of local school districts are 
now unable to finance urgently needed 
school construction. There are, however, 
ways in which the situation could be im- 
proved in some States at the local level by 


The Nations School Facilities Survey 


by Ray L. Hamon, Chief of the School Housing Section 


State and/or local action. Even with im- 
provements in the local financing of capital 
outlay, the provision of adequate school- 
housing will require that States attack the 
problem on a statewide basis and that a 
substantial portion of the funds be provided 
from State sources. 

The income payments back of each pupil 
enrolled in the public schools provide a 
The 
relative ability of the States, thus measured, 
In 1951, 4 
States had income payments of less than 
$5,000 per pupil enrolled, as compared to 
5 States which had income payments of 
more than $13,000 per pupil enrolled. 

The chart shown below is reprinted from 
the Report. 
phase of the current school situation. 


comparable measure of State ability. 


varies in the ratio of 1 to 5. 


It graphically reveals one 


The School Facilities Survey will give 
the Congress and the American people 
some basic information which is needed if 
an objective appraisal is to be made of the 
problem of providing adequate public- 
school facilities. 


Size of School Plants 


Percent 


1 room 


7-13 rooms 14-20 rooms 21 rooms and over 


mz Percent of School Plants Containing Various Numbers of Classrooms 


VWI, © ercent of Pupils Housed in Each Group 


Data from 43 States enrolling 20,156,045 pupils 
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Research in the Office of Education 


by Samuel Miller Brownell, Commissioner of Education” 


HE FUNCTIONS of the United States 
Office have expanded considerably 
Today, it 


administers grants, it facilitates the inter- 


since its establishment in 1867. 


national exchange of teachers, and it even 
answers a lot of the President’s mail (re- 
ceived from pupils all over the country). 
But the basic responsibilities laid on it by 
the original enabling act of 1867 still hold; 
and one of these purposes is educational 
research. 

The Office of Education can nowise be 
characterized as holding any particular 
dogma concerning research method. It 
could not, in the face of the wide variety of 
To illustrate, let me 
cite some studies either just concluded, or 


problems it attacks. 


al present under way, or contemplated for 
the immediate future. 


Statistics 

In the field of statistics, it has such fami- 
liar reports as the Statistics of State School 
Systems, which biennially answers questions 
on how many pupils there are enrolled; how 
many teachers are employed; how many 
basic administrative units there are; the an- 
nual expenditure per pupil in the various 
States; and expenditures for capital outlay, 
sources of income, and so on. A similar 
biennial report is available, devoted to city 
school systems; and still another to higher 
education. 

Annually a detailed report is issued on 
the number of students enrolled in engineer- 
ing, and the number of engineering degrees 
conferred. A special study is being com- 
pleted this year of the number of Korean 
veterans studying in higher educational in- 


under Public Law 550 (the 


stitutions 


*Office of Education, Edueation, 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C., before the meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association at Atlantic City, 
N. J., February 15, 1954. 


Department of Health, 
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Korean GI Bill), and their distribution 
the different And 


there are other similar statistical reports, 


among institutions. 
too numerous for me to mention at this 
time. 


Administration 


In the field of State school administra- 
tion, a report—prepared cooperatively 
with the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers and the Association of 
School Business Officials of the United 
States and Canada—has been issued which 
defines all the items (organizational, per- 
sonnel, financial, and property) that consti- 
tute The Common Core of State Educational 
Information. The State departments have 
agreed that annually each State should col- 
lect data on all of the items in this “Common 
Core.” 

Another study in school administration 
relates to the experience of 17 States in the 
reorganization of small local school dis- 
tricts into larger units. There are still at 
least 50,000 small school districts im the 
United States (mainly in certain States of 
the Middle West), as you know, and re- 


organization remains a persistent problem. 


Finance 

In the field of finance, a monumental re- 
port entitled Expenditures for Education 
at the Midcentury has just appeared. This 
report—prepared with the generous assist- 
ance of State departments of education and 
a volunteer advisory board—shows graphi- 
cally the variations which exist from one 
district to another within each State with 
respect to expenditure per classroom unit, 
as well as the differences among the States. 
It appears that the quality of a child’s 
education varies considerably, depending 
on the town or State in which his parents 
live. This study should prove of great as- 
sistance to the States in the evaluation and 


improvement of their plans for financing 
education. , 

A typical project in the field of school 
law is the comprehensive analysis of legis- 
lative enactment designed to affect state- 
wide reorganization of local school admin- 
istrative units. 

The field of school construction is a criti- 
cal one nowadays. Recently, the School 
Housing Section of the Office published its 
report to Congress on the School Facilities 
Survey, financed partly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and partly by the States. This re- 
port is a basic reference work on such mat- 
ters as the age of school buildings in the 
various States, the types of school construc- 
tion, the extent of overcrowding, and the 
prospective needs for new buildings. Two 
other studies are: an analysis of fund-rais- 
ing procedures and State and local tax limi- 
tations; and an analysis of the body dimen- 
sions of school children, an exact knowledge 
of which is desired by the manufacturers of 
school furniture. 


Elementary Education 

In elementary education, a comprehen- 
sive descriptive study is being made of 
social studies textbooks. Another study is 
inquiring into the practices of teacher- 
training institutions. The first phase of this 
study is a follow-up study of graduates. 

In secondary education, a major study 
is nearing completion on the subject of the 
adaptation of school administration and in- 
struction to rapid and slow learners. The 
extent to which desirable practices are, or 
are not, being followed will be ascertained; 
and, if resources prove adequate, a detailed 
study of exceptionally satisfactory schools 
will be undertaken. 


Secondary School Curriculum 


In the field of secondary curriculum, two 
studies have been made of the “core curric- 
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ulum”: how many schools use it, where 
these schools are, and the administrative 
problems of establishing and continuing a 
successful core program. A curriculum 
study in the field of high school mathe- 
matics has also been completed. 

Also in the field of secondary education, 
the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation is cooperat- 
ing with the Office of Education in‘a study 
of enrollment and teacher-training cur- 
riculums in the field of health, education, 
and recreation. 

I am afraid that this long list of research 
in progress may begin to bore you, but 
several other important projects should also 
be mentioned. 


Effectiveness of TV 


An interesting experimental study is being 
conducted through Station KUHT, at 
Houston, Texas, to determine the compara- 
tive effectiveness of television versus regu- 
lar classes in teaching practical nursing for 
the home. The National Red Cross, the 
University of Texas, the Educational Test- 
ing Service of Princeton, N. J., and the 
Office of Education are all cooperating in 
this effort. 

In the field of visual education, a descrip- 
live analytic study is being made of the 
services available to schools through the 
audio-visual sections of State departments 
of education. 


For Exceptional Children 


Thanks to the interest and generosity of 
the Association for the Aid of Crippled 
Children, an excellent study is being con- 
ducted, with the aid of the Office, on the 
qualifications and preparation of teachers 
of exceptional children. 
of cooperating agencies in this study has 
been so cordial and active that eventual 
practical application of the findings from 
the study seems assured. 

The Guidance and Pupil-Personnel Sec- 
tion of the Office has two studies under way: 
one on the content and method of university 
preparation of school counselors; the other, 
on the extent and causation of high-school 
dropouts. 


The participation 


The Division of Vocational Education in 
the Office of Education also conducts some 
research. For example, careful track is 
kept of the supply and demand for voca- 
tional agriculture teachers (at present, the 
supply is short). The Home Economics 
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Branch is developing evaluative instruments 
for use in appraising college and secondary 
school programs in home economics. The 
Trade and Industry Branch is making a 
survey of trade school graduates in the 
Middle West during the 5-ycar period that 
ended in 1952, 

The Division of International Education 
has just completed a study of education in 
Pakistan, Another inquiry by this Divi- 
sion of the Office seeks to identify the col- 
leges and universities in the United States 
which give courses in comparative educa- 
tion and in the new field known as area 
studies. 

The Division of Higher Education has 
numerous research projects under way. 
One is a study of the costs that students 
incur in going to college. Another is a 
study of cooperative, or work-study, edu- 
cation in the United States. Still another 
study will determine at what stages in their 
careers students drop out of college, and 
some of the factors related to their with- 
drawal. 


General Education 


With respect to general education, a con- 
tinuous supply of information is being col- 
lected regarding new developments in this 
field. The current role of liberal education 
in professional curriculums for pharmacy, 
engineering, architecture, and forestry is 
being pictured in a series of bulletins. An 
entire volume on professional education in 
the United States, covering all the recog- 
nized professions, is nearing completion. 


Consultative Services 


In many of the fields that I have men- 
tioned, bibliographies of recent studies have 
been prepared by staff members of the Of- 
fice. 
are also extended, on request, to school sys- 
tems and organizations interested in re- 
search. 

If you will think back on the variety of 
projects that I have mentioned, you will 
recall that the studies range from ele- 
mentary school through graduate profes- 

The fields which are cov- 
statistics, 


Advisory and consultative services 


sional training. 


ered include administration, 
school finance, school housing, school law, 
curriculum, teacher preparation, teaching 
methods, special education, guidance, voca- 
tional education, international education, 
All of these studies 


involve, to some extent, research. The 


and higher education. 


kind, the level, and the amount of research 
involved vary greatly. The bulk of it is 
fact collection, organization, and interpre- 
tation. 


Fact Research 


This is in keeping with the mandate of the 
act establishing the Office of Education for— 
among other things—the purpose of col- 
lecting “such statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of educa- 


tion in the several States 
“*% © % 99 


and Terri- 
tories 

Some of you may question whether fact- 
finding per se is in fact research. Research, 
of course, can be variously defined. J think 
of research as involving the recognition of a 
problem area; the definition of the prob- 
lem; the design of procedures giving 
promise of clues or final answers to the 
problem; the collection of information (by 
observation, experimentation, interviews. 
tests, questionnaires, records. or whatever 
method) ; the compilation and analysis of 
the data; the interpretation of the data; 
and then the rigid checking and testing of 
these interpretations to be certain of their 
validity, reliability, and overall soundness. 
(Parenthetically, it is in this last checking 
that I fear researchers are frequently lax. 
It is always a problem in the Office of Edu- 
cation, where the pressure is great, to get 
studies released. ) 


Understanding and Solution 


Of course, there are all sorts of fact- 
finding, from counting the hairs on a head 
to making a crucial measurement in a physi- 
As you know, the prob- 
lems are complex in experimental research 
in the social sciences. 
search is fact-finding. It is pertinent and 
basic to the understanding and solution of 
many problems in American education. 

Now, as to the research methods em- 
ployed at the Office of Education. Of 
course, such usual techniques are used as 
field observation, inter- 
views, case studies, historical and legal re- 
search, and occasionally, when the subject 
matter or opportunity is appropriate. actual 
experimentation. 


cal experiment. 


Essential to such re- 


questionnaires, 


The Conference 


One outstanding feature is emphasis on 
the understanding and cooperation of other 
organizations and governmental units. This 
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Expenditures for Education 


EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION AT 

THE MIDCENTURY,”* a new Office of 
Education report, reveals extreme variations 
in the amount, and perhaps the quality of 
the schooling the children of the United 
States receive. Educators, superintendents, 
members of boards of education, citizen 
comumnittees, and legislators alike will find a 
wealth of information to aid in evaluating 
and improving the effectiveness of State and 
local plans for financing education. 


Every 10 Years 

This report adheres to the Office plan of 
publishing information on average expendi- 
tures per classroom unit at 10-year intervals. 
Such a plan appeared advisable in view of 
the usefulness of the two previous reports, 
which showed expenditures for the years 
1929-30 and 1939-40. The 1949-50 study 
was conducted and the report prepared by 
Clayton D. Hutchins, Office of Education 
specialist in school finance, and Albert R. 
Dr. Eugene 5S. 


Lawler, professor of education at Florida 


Munse, research assistant. 


State University, was engaged as consultant, 
and a 6-member Advisory Committee in- 
cluded persons associated with the previous 
studies. 

From figures submitted by State depart- 
ments of education, the report presents what 
is belicved to be a complete coverage of 
current expenditures per classroom unit for 
all of the 63,277 school districts that em- 
ployed teachers during the 1949-50 school 
year. Also included are data for each of 
the 125 operating school districts in the out- 
lying parts of the United States. The report 
presents a profile chart for the United States 
and for each State and outlying part of the 
United States to show the numbers of class- 
room units supported at various expenditure 
levels. 


*Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Offiee, 
1953. Mise. No. 18, 136 p., eharts and 35 
tables. Price 65 eents. 


ineluding 79 


OG 


at the Midcentury 


The United States in 1949-50 spent a 
total of $4,143,857,951 for its current ex- 
penses applying to classrooms. This is an 
impressive figure, yet Expenditures for 
Education at the Midcentury reports that 
more than $600,000,000 in additional ex- 
penditure would have been required to raise 
all low classrooms up to the national median 
level of $4,391 per classroom unit. 

Expenditures varied from State to State 
and within each State. The State median 
expenditures ranged from $1,491 for Mis- 
sissippi to $7,627 for New York. Some 
boards of education were able to expend 40 
times as much as others. These differences 
are especially significant when interpreted 
in association with the presumption that 
there is a substantial relationship between 
expenditures for education and the amount 
and quality of educational services. 


Why Expenditures Vary 

Many States have so-called “Foundation 
Programs” for the support of public edu- 
cation, which define a basic level of expend- 


Highest 12 
Second 12 
Third 12 


Lowest 12 


MEDIAN AMOUNTS OF EXPENDITURE PER CLASSROOM UNIT, 1949-50 
United States: $4/391 


Z 


iture assured for every child or classroom. 
Although these programs have been operat- 
ing for some years, the profile charts show 
that many classrooms in 1949-50 were still 
supported at indefensibly low levels. 

There are several reasons for the great 
variations in these expenditures. The three 
most important appear to be differences in 
the educational load, in the supply of funds 
for the support of schools, and in the in- 
terests and efforts of the people in planning 
and financing local educational services. 

Those States which have a high birthrate, 
many small school districts, sparsely popu- 
lated areas with relatively few children, or 
a firm compulsory attendance law have the 
greatest educational load when measured in 
In States with 
greater densities of population, the corre- 


terms of classroom units. 


sponding measure of educational load ap- 
pears lighter. This same analysis might be _ 
applied at the local district level. For over 
half of the Nation’s children who were at- 
tending schools during 1949-50 in large 
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Education of Negroes: Progress and Present Status 
in the Segregated Pattern 


by Ambrose Caliver, Assistant to the Commissioner, and Emery M. Foster, Head, Reports and Analysis 


Education for Salvation and 
Freedom 


During the early days of slavery in Amer- 
ica, Christian missionaries were influential 
in starting the custom of teaching the slaves 
to read and write. This was particularly 
true among the French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man settlers. Their main purpose was the 
propagation of the gospel among the 
heathen of the new world. 

The education of slaves of the English 
settlers did not advance as rapidly as among 
other settlers. 
ten law that no Christian could be held a 
slave,” according to the Special Report of 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education (1871, 
p. 352). The dilemma was resolved by 
“provincial statutes and formal declarations 
by the Bishop of London to the effect that 
conversion did not work manumission.” 
Systematic efforts to enlighten the slaves 
began as early as 1695. By about the mid- 
dle of the 18th century, it is reported that 
in Accomack County, Va., “as many as 400 
or 500 families were instructing their slaves 
at home and had their children catechized 
on Sunday.” 


The reason was an “unwrit- 


Of all the sects interested in enlightening 
the Negroes, the Quakers were the most 
effective and carnest. It was they who first 
registered protest against slavery in Protest- 
ant America. They also extended their 
concept of education to include preparation 
for citizenship as well as Christianity. 
Their aggressiveness in implementing this 
concept, particularly in the northern col- 
onies, coupled with a few slave uprisings in 
the southern colonies, culminated in the 
enactment of laws in several States against 
the teaching of Negroes, either slaves or 
freedmen. 

However, another force which was gather- 
ing strength and momentum was destined 
not only to clash with the opponents of slave 
enlightenment, but.also to challenge the 
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entire slave system; this was the spirit of 
freedom which resulted in the American 
Revolution and finally in the emancipation 
of the slaves. Many of the Founding 
Fathers and their associates, including 
Adams, Wythe, Mason, Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Jay, Swan, Hopkins, and Franklin, 
favored a policy not only of suppressing 
the slave trade and emancipating the slaves, 
but also of educating them for a life of 
freedom. 

Some of the revolutionary literature, 
both in America and from Europe fell into 
the hands of the slaves and freedmen who 
had learned to read. In addition, abolition- 
ist literature grew in amount and intensity 
in its attack on slavery. It was inevitable 
that the ideas thus disseminated should be 
eagerly grasped by Negroes, and_ that 
literacy—the channel of communicating the 
ideas—should be eagerly sought. Thus, in 
spite of laws making the education of 
Negroes a crime, punishable by the severest 
penalties, many of them succeeded in secur- 


ing the rudiments of knowledge. Much of. 


this was accomplished by stealth and cun- 
ning, with the aid of those who had man- 
aged to learn, and sometimes with the 
connivance of white persons, including some 
slaveholders. So, by the time of Emancipa- 
tion, it is estimated that about 5 percent of 
the Negroes were literate. 


The first article of this series? at- 
tempted to set forth the present pos- 
ture of the school segregation issue. 
In this article, we shall give a brief re- 
view of the progress of Negro educa- 
tion from the pre-Civil-Var days to 
the present, with suggestions of its 
relation to the issue of segregation. 


1 Caliver, Ambrose, ‘‘Education of Negroes, Segre- 
gation Issue Before the Supreme Court,’’ Scnoor 
Lire, vol. 36 (February 1954). 


Educational Ups and Downs 


The beginning of the Civil War was the 
signal for unleashing the pent-up desire of 
Negroes for education. Schools followed 
in the wake of the Union Armies. North- 
ern missionary zeal, enlightened determina- 
tion of army officers, and eagerness of Ne- 
groes to learn, brought about the organiza- 
tion of schools almost immediately after 
the Union forces established themselves in 
any territory. The Freedmen’s Bureau, 
established by Congress in 1866, considered 
education to be one of its major functions. 
As indicated in the previous article, what 
the Bureau did with respect to the education 
of Negroes largely served as a foundation 
for the public school systems later estab- 
lished in the South. 

Public education at that time was not 
popular even for the whites. It should 
also be kept in mind that the war had 
brought poverty, suffering, and disorgan- 
ization to the entire southern region. The 
Bureau, therefore, provided a kind of pro- 
tection and an atmosphere of security, as 
well as financial assistance for those at- 
tempting to enlighten the Negroes. Ne- 
groes themselves played an important role 


in this educational activity and in bringing 


about the gains achieved. Five States had 
Negro State superintendents of education. 

The report of the Superintendent of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in 1867 showed that the 
freedmen were appreciating the value of 
education and willing, when able, to pay for 
it; and that in this, as in other matters, they 
were making rapid strides toward entire 
self-sup port. 

A sizable group of “moderate” southern- 
ers and large plantation owners accepted 
the facts: of the new order. They realized 
the value of some education for Negroes 
not only that they might make a more reli- 
able labor force, but also that they might 

(Continued on page 93) 
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How To Obtain U. S. 


by Seerley Reid, Chief, Visual Education Service, Office 


The following chart explains how to borrow, rent, and purchase those motion pictures and filmstrips of the U. S. Government w 


U. S. 


Gavernment Agency 


Kind of Films! 


Department of Agriculture 300 motion pictures and 160 
* filmstrips—on agriculture, 
conservation, forestry, 
home economics, and 
related subjects. 


For Further Information ‘ 


Write to 
« 


How to Borrow 
or Rent Films? 


How to Purchose Films 


Purchase 191 motion pictures 
from United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N. Y. Purchase filmstrips from 
Photo Lab., 3825 Georgia Ave., 
Washington 1], D. C. 


Borrow from State extension 
services and from regional 
offices and other film 
depositories of the Department. 
Rent from 16-mm. film libraries 
that have purchased prints. 


U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 

Office of Information, 
Motion Picture Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


150 motion pictures and 70 
filmstrips—70 public infor- 
mation and 150 training films 
on various aviation subjects. 


Department of the Air 
Force 


U. S. Department of Defer 
Office of Public Informatic 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Borrow public information Purchase 69 motion pictures 
films from the Air Force, train- and 30 filmstrips from UWF. 
ing films from the CAA. Rent Other films not for sale. 
from 16-mm. film libraries that 

have purchased prints. 


725 motion pictures and 90 
filmstrips—65 public infor- 
mation, 290 medical, and 500 
training films on various 
subjects. 


Department of the Army 


U. S. Department of Defen 
Office of Public Informatie 
Washington 25, D.C. , 


Borrow public information films Purchase 442 motion pictures 
from the Army, medical films _and 43 filmstrips from UWF. 
from the Armed Forces Insti- __ Other films not for sale. 

tute of Pathology, Washington 

25, D.C. Rent from 16-mm. 

film libraries that have 

purchased prints. 


Civil Aeronautics Admin- f motion pictures and 3 

istration (D tm Imstrips—on aviation 

Cc ) epormet ao! subjects. (Note: The CAA 
erlinmerce also distributes several hun- 

dred Air Force and Navy 

films dealing with aviation.) 


Borrow from CAA Washington Purchase 6 motion pictures U. S. Department of Com- 


and regional offices. Rent from and 3 filmstrips from UWF. merce, 
16-mm. film libraries that have | Other film not for sale. Ciyi] Aeronautics Adminis- 
purchased prints. tration, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Coast Guard (Department 40 motion pictures and 45 

of the Treasury) filmstrips—15 public informa- 
tion and 70 training films on 

various subjects related to the 

Coast Guard and its operations. 


A 


50 motion pictures—about the 
Armed Forces. 


Department of Defense 


U. S. Coast Guard, Office of 
Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. | 


Borrow public information films Purchase 29 motion pictures 

from Coast Guard Washington and all filmstrips from UWF. 

and district offices. Renttrain- Other films not for sale. 

ing films from 16-mm. film 

libraries that have purchased | 

prints. : : 
: 


U.S. Department of Defens 
Office of Public Informatio 


Borrow from the Army, Navy, Purchase 34 films from UWF. | 
* Washington 25, D. C. | 


and Air Force film libraries. q 


ee ee ee 


Office of Education 
(Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) 


484 motion pictures and 432 
filmstrips—on machine shop 
practices, woodworking skills, 
and other industrial and voca- 
tional training subjects. 


Not for loan. Rent from Purchase from UWF. 
16-mm. film libraries that 


have purchased prints. 


U. S. Department of Healt) 
Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


eee 


Corps of Engineers (De- 
partment of the Army) 


80 motion pictures—on rivers 
and harbors, flood control, 
and hydroelectric power. 


U.S. Department of the Arr 
Corps of Engineers, | 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Borrow from district offices of - Not for sale. 
the Corps of Engineers. : 


Fish and Wildlife Service 20 motion pictures—on 
(Department of the commercial fisheries and on 
Interior) wildlife conservation. 


eee 
Not for Joan. Rent from 


16-mm. film libraries that 
have purchased prints. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(Department of the 
Inferior) 


20 motion pictures—about 
Indians and Indian life. 


U. S. Department of the Inte 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 
P. O. Box 128, 

College Park, Md. 


Borrow from FWS or from 


Purchase 6 motion pictures 
FWS film depositories. 


from UWF. Apply to FWS 
to buy other films. 


U.S. Department of the Inte 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Purchase from U. S. Indian 
School, Intermountain School, 
Brigham City, Utah. 


+See also ‘3,434 U. S. Government Films,"’ Bulletin 1951: No. 21, compiled by the USOE Visual Education Service and distributed by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Pr 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price: 70 cents. 


Be 
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vernment Films, 1954 


ition, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


available for public use in the United States on January 1, 1954. Agencies with fewer than 10 such films have been omitted. 


l 

j U.S. Mer cine How to Borrow HavirorPurchasethilins For Further Informotion 
Government Agency iE or Rent Films? : Write to 

ititute of Inter-Ameri- ee a Ree Not for loan. Rent from Purchase from IIAA. Institute of Inter-American 
flairs (Foreign Oper- 204 agricu ture—with nglish, 16-mm. film libraries that have Affairs, 

¥ A ad minist oe ‘ Portuguese, and Spanish purchased prints. Washington 25, D. C. 

pons ministration commentaries. : 
ccc nn ss ss see eee ETE nE 
(fice of Inter-American 111 motion pictures on Latin Not for loan. Rent from Purchase 68 films from UWF, U. S. Information Agency, 
airs (terminated in America; 5 on Ohio. 16-mm. film libraries that have 48 films from IAA. Washington 25, D. C. 

46) acquired prints. 

: 
Jarine Corps (Depart- 25 motion pictures—for Borrow from Marine Corps Purchase 7 films from UWF. U. S. Marine Corps, Office 


Sat of th public information and district offices. i of Public Information, 
nto e Navy) recruiting. Washington 25, D. C. 


ees aEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEETae 


reau of Mines (Depart- 60 motion pictures—on Borrow from Bureau of Mines, Not for sale. U. S. Department of the Interior, 
bent of the Interior) mining and metallurgical 4800 Forbes St., Bureau of Mines, 
industries and natural Pittsburgh 13, Pa., or from Office of Mineral Reports, 
resources of various States. USBM film depositories. Washington 25, D. C. 
{ a rv 
{reign Operations 40 motion pictures—about Borrow from FOA film Not for sale. Foreign Operations Administra- 
ministration U. S. aid to Europe and depositories. _ tion, Audio-Visual Branch, 
economic recovery in Washington 25, D. C. 


European countries. 


en EEE ae 


hpartment of the Navy 565 motion pictures and 200 Borrow public information films Purchase 532 motion pictures U. S. Department of Defense, 
filmstrips—45 public infor- from the Navy, aviation training and 161 filmstrips from UWF. Office of Public Information, 
mation and 720 training films films from the CAA. Rentfrom Other films not for sale. Washington 25, D. C. 
on various subjects. 16-mm. film libraries that have 


purchased prints. 
EEE EEE——————e—eeEEe ana 


ifional Advisory Com- A auavcn ae ae Borrow from NACA. a authorization from Deane eeteee Committee 
: echnical aeronautica : or Aeronautics, 
ttee for Aeronautics subjects. Washington 25, D. C. 
i blic Health Service 130 motion pictures and 150 Borrow from PHS (if profes- Purchase 78 motion pictures tl, Si Department of Health, 
epartment of Health filmstrips—on public health sional groups) or from State and 57 filmstrips from UWF. Education, and Welfare, 
hi 4 d Welf f ) and medical subjects. and local health departments. | Other films not for sale. Public Health Service, 
lucation, an Se Rent from 16-mm. film libraries Washington 25, D. C. 


that have purchased prints. 
arene pe 


'S. Information Agency 45 motion pictures—on Not for loan. Rent from Purchase from UWF. U. S. Information Agency, 
American life (produced 16-mm. film libraries that : Washington 25, D. C. 
for overseas use). have purchased prints. 
aaa I ——EE—————————————e— il 
tferans Administration 60 motion pictures and 6 Borrow from VA. Purchase 39 motion pictures Veterans Administration, 
filmstrips—mostly on medical from UWF. Other films not VA Central Film Library, 
subjects, some on VA activities for sale. Washington 25, D. C. 


and programs. 
a penne EE 


ice of War Information, 32 motion pictures—on Not for loan. Rent from Purchase 30 films from UWF. U.S. Department of Health, 


ymestic Branch World War II activities. 16-mm. film libraries that Education, and Welfare, 

: 5 have acquired prints. Office of Education, 
rminated in 1945) Washington 25, D. C. 
Ia 
fice of War Information, 15 motion pictures—on Not for loan. Rent from Purchase from UWF. U. S. Information Agency, 
iverseas Branch American life (produced 16-mm. film libraries that Washington 25, D. C. 

for overseas use). have purchased prints. 


irminated in 1945) 
EIN ic; € LL 


+ 2See “A Directory of 2,660 16-mm Film Libraries,"’ Bulletin 1953; No. 7, compiled by the USOE Visual Education Service and distributed by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
ice, Washington 25, D. C. Price: 50 cents. 
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Research in the 


Office of Education 


(Continued from page 85) 


is so that the studies undertaken will be 
directed to their needs and that besides 
“picking their brains” the results will be 
used by these groups.. The most common 
means toward attaining this understanding 
and cooperation is the conference. 

To the extent that educational organiza- 
tions, like the NEA and the AERA, have 
their headquarters in Washington, such con- 
ferences can be held at little cost. Usually, 
however, it is necessary to call in representa- 
tives from all parts of the United States. 

When all is said and done, the U. S. 
Office of Education is a small organization. 
Its budget for salaries and expenses comes 
to about $2,000,000. That is less than six- 
teen one-thousandths of 1 percent of what is 
currently being spent for education in the 
United States; and much of this small 
budget, of course, is devoted to the admin- 
istration of grants, as well as to research. 


Basic Principles 


With such limited resources, it has been 
necessary systematically to restrict the range 
of research. Thus in the selection of re- 
search projects for the Office, the following 
principles are considered basic: 


1. The Office must first of all carry out 
the mandates of Congress. Some of these 
mandates are specific. Title I of Public Law 
815 specifically required the Office to coop- 
erate with the States in a School Facilities 
Survey. Some of the mandates are mod- 
erately specific. The enabling act of 1867 
requires the collection and diffusion of 
“such statistics and facts as shall show the 
condition and progress of education in the 
several States and Territories.” Some of 
the mandates are quite broad; for example, 
the mandate to “otherwise promote the 
cause of education throughout the country.” 
Naturally, the specific mandates have a cer- 
tain priority over the general or broad, 
other things being equal. 


2. As a second principle, it seems clear 
that priority should be given to those fields 
of studies where the Office can make a 
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unique, or almost unique, contribution. 
Nationwide statistical fact-gathering is one 
such field. Fact-finding research relating 
to national educational 
another. The organization of national con- 


legislation is 


ferences on research problems is still 
another, 


3. Asa third principle, the Office of Edu- 
cation should, in general, emphasize studies 
of national significance and coverage. 


4. As a fourth principle, the Office should 
engage in research which provides or facili- 
tates appropriate comparisons among the 
different States, cities, school districts, col- 
leges, etc. Some one has said that “com- 
It is 
also fundamental to intelligent legislation 


parison is the method of science.” 


and administration. 


5. The U. S. Office, through its central 
position at the National Capital and its 
freedom from local bias or predilections, is 
in a unique position to call conferences at 
which research coordination and coopera- 
effected. The conference 
method has been used in connection with a 
study of dropouts in high schools in 20 large 
cities, and in connection with a study of the 
costs of going to college+to mention only 
two. 


tion can be 


6. Finally, of course, there is the problem 
of selecting those research subjects that are 
of greatest importance, that hold the most 
promise of solution, and which also fit the 
available staff and resources of the Office. 
It is a goal of the Office to achieve a system- 
atic, sustained program addressed to na- 
tional problems in the field of education, 
with sufficient flexibility of program to 
permit adaptations to emerging needs and 
problems. 

Educational research, as we conceive it at 
the Office of Education, does not consist 
merely in “running an experiment” or 
“doing a survey” and publishing the results. 
A good deal of social responsibility is in- 
volved, in the first instance, in deciding 
whether to apply the limited resources to, 
say, a study of the salaries of beginning 
teachers versus a study of the educational 
handicaps of migrant children. After the 
choice of a problem and suitable delimita- 
tion—a matter of judgment and often a 
matter of compromise as well—the organi- 
zational and personal aspects have to be 
tackled and ironed out as best one can. 

Education, as we know, is blessed with 


many organizations (and I* really mean 
“blessed”). Wherever practical, we try to 
elicit the interest and support of all appro- 
priate organizations, so that they may con- 
tribute toward the development of a sound 
and feasible research pattern, stimulate the 
cooperation of their members, and then help 
use the results of research. 

In addition to relations with the educa- 
tional associations, we must also consider 
relations with other governmental units: 
the State departments of education; inter- 
ested city school systems; and other Fed- 
eral agencies, such as the Department of 
Agriculture (in rural education), the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau (in work on delinquency), 
and the Bureau of the Census (regarding 
certain statistics) . 


Need for Leadership 


For the most part these working relation- 
ships are constructive and helpful, but like 
all other human affairs, they require care 
and consideration on both sides. The same 
applies to the selection of staff to conduct 
the research. Since little of the research 
at the Office of Education is strictly a one- 
man affair, the best results require a high 
order of leadership as well as the loyalty 
and cooperation of ateam. This combina- 
tion of qualities is not always easy to attain. 

Assume that a research project has been 
successfully conducted and a report pre- 
pared. Is the Office through? Certainly 
not. The next step is to make sure that 
the report reaches its proper audience. The 
emphasis in OE research has advisedly been 
toward securing information that has some 
immediate practical implications. 


Practical Value 


In the Office of Education, the authors of 
research have an important advisory and 
consultative responsibility in helping to put 
their ‘research to work in practical educa- 
situations. Great 
and patience may be required to persuade 
the public of the desirability of the appli- 
cation, special efforts may be needed to 
raise the necessary funds, a keen instinct 
for “timing” may be called for, and inex- 
haustible administrative energy may be 
necded to eliminate unforeseen practical 
“bugs.” These are tasks for the admin- 
istrator, not the researcher. 

But the researcher should help interpret 
the meaning and adaptability of his re- 
search findings to the administrator. In 


tional resourcefulness 
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general, I think it essential that the re- 
search team not merely “remain available” 
for advice and consultation, but that some 
energy and thought be devoted to the prob- 
lem of making sure that advice and consul- 
tation will be called for when and where 
it is needed. 

This will be salutary not only for the ad- 
ministrators, but also for the researchers, 
who will doubtless observe certain unfore- 
seen limitations of their research when it is 
put to the test of operating reality. 

What I am saying, briefly, is that research 
of an agency such as OE must not end with 
a report. It should end in actual contact 
with the problems to which it is addressed, 
in actual service in application. 
of course, say that research at the Office of 
Education has always achieved this contact 
or service. I can say, however, that it ap- 
preciates the need for this kind of follow- 
through, and the sequence of educational 
research of the OE is not considered com- 


I cannot, 


plete until this last step has been taken. 


Impact on Education 


I wish that I could give you, at this time, 
a neat and precise résumé of the impact that 
the research of the Office of Education has 
had upon American education, but this is 
impossible. Education is a complex social 
institution, subject to manifold influences. 

We do know, to be sure, that its reports 
are in demand, that some of them receive 
thoughtful consideration by many State, 
local, and higher-education authorities. 
We know that one of the studies moved a 
foundation to supply funds for faculty fcl- 
lowships, at a time when higher educational 
enrollments were dropping and there were 
prospects, at some institutions, of some 
serious reductions in the number of faculty 
members. 

We do know that proposed changes in 
educational benefits under Public Law 550 
are awaiting final returns from a survey 
launched by the Office at the end of last 
October. We do know that there is keen 
interest among leaders in special education 
in a study on the qualifications and prepara- 
tion of teachers of special education. And 
we do know that when one of the regular 
or recurring studies is for some reason de- 
layed, we receive inquiries about and re- 
bukes for the delay. We cannot doubt, in 
short, that research at the Office of Educa- 
tion is having its impact. 

Yet I want to admit some gaps and short- 
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comings, too. Perhaps the most common 
complaint about the studies of the Office is 
that they are slow in completion. This has 
been true in the past. It is less true now, 
though slowness continues to be one of our 
main problems. In part, however, slowness 
is the price we must pay for adequacy of re- 
sponse and completeness of inquiry. It 
would be relatively easy, for example, to 
issuc a postcard inquiry to State depart- 
ments of education and to publish results as 
soon as returns werc received from, say, the 
first 30 States. Instead, the State depart- 
ments are given a 24- or 30-page question- 
naire, and we try to insist on returns from 
all the States. Not all the States are 
prompt; and sometimes, truth to tell, condi- 
tions at the Office do not always permit it 
The Office has registered 


some successes in this matter of speed, as 
well as failures. 


to be prompt. 


As I have surveyed the educational needs 
of the country in relation to the program of 
the OE (in the short time that I have been 
there), it has seemed to me that the strength- 
ening of educational research in and by the 
Office is one of the important contributions 
that is proper and possible. It is my con- 
sidered judgment that unless we, as a coun- 
try, devote money and talent to research in 
education in a significant way, we cannot 
hope to have education keep pace with the 
demands of society which is spending huge 
sums on research in health and medicine, 
science, agriculture, business procedures 
and technology, war and defense, and 
thereby is improving its processes and prod- 
ucts at a prodigious rate. This research 
in education—one of the Nation’s greatest 
enterprises—calls for the expenditure of 
public funds for it. It cannot be solely 
dependent on foundation grants or fringe 
resources from professional organizations. 
Nor do I think that we will make very great 
strides by limiting research to the collection, 
analysis, and dissemination of the fact type 
which largely, of necessity, characterizes 
most of the OE research. Looking at the 
situation then, it seems to me that a num- 
ber of things can be done by the OE to be 
a more constructive force in educational 
research for the Nation. As a result, we 
have taken some steps. 

The first is to request funds to provide 
technical and personnel assistance to process 
data more rapidly and thereby make more 
of the fact-finding research of the Office con- 
temporary and less of it historical. 


The second is to stimulate more research 
on problems of national significance where 
the great research resources lie—the col- 
leges, universities, city and State school 
systems, and other nonprofit agencies inter- 
ested in education, through the matching 
fund type of cooperative research. This 
will, we hope, not only make national funds 
available but stimulate State and local funds 
for educational research. 


Task Force Studies 


The third is to propose inaugurating a 
systematic program of task force studies of 
major problems of national significance to 
education. Presumably one such study 
would be undertaken each year and would 
take from 2 to 3 years. These studies 
would presumably pull together the many 
contributory research findings available, 
add new research findings, and synthesize 
them on each study. This continuous, sys- 
tematic attack on such problems would mean 
that as the years progressed there would be 
made available to educators and laymen a 
series of significant and authoritative re- 
search studies, interpreting research, and 
undoubtedly suggesting further research on 
As proposed, a lay ad- 
visory board would recommend the studies 


these problems. 


they considered most important to be under- 
taken; the task force would be professional 
The lay 


board would also have continuity so as to 


educators and research personnel. 


recommend appropriate follow-up on study 
reports. 

Much important, significant, and needed 
research in education cannot and should not 
be done by or under the direction of the 
U. S. Office of Education because it would 
or might interfere with local and State 
functions. But much more can be done 
and needs to be done by the Office to be of 
service to all 48 States and their localities. 


Gibraltar of Education 


I regard research as the Gibraltar of edu- 
cation—as an essential basis for sound 
progress. I feel sure that the members of 
this association share my feelings in this 
respect. 

If the Office moves ahead to serve Ameri- 
can education as we all hope it will, its 
research activities and relationships will be 
increasingly important. The leadership 
and cooperation of this organization also 
will be a large factor in how successful the 
Office is in this respect. 


OI 


“| Speak for Democracy” 


(Continued from page 82) 
The masses are not experts in the solution 
But, they can 
delegate their problems to lawmakers of 


of complicated - problems. 


their choice, men in whose qualities and 
And, 
Americans know that if they don’t like a 
particular law, in due course they can change 
it. That is the privilege of the American 
people, they can change their laws and their 


experience they have confidence. 


government without ever meaning to change 
the republic. 

In concluding his definition Lincoln said, 
“for the people.” Well, certainly American 
Democracy has produced better results than 
any other form of government in history. 
Our high standards of living and education, 
our medical care, our freedoms are the envy 
of every nation on the face of this globe. 
At the same time the United States has be- 
come the most powerful country in the 
world, more powerful than the realm of any 
Caesar or Czar, ancient or modern, while 
remaining at the same time a community, 
preserving the neighborly qualities of its 
origin. 

While the greatness of America is her 
democracy, the peril of America is also her 
democracy, for danger can come from the 
misuse of freedom. Democracy must not, 
therefore, be permitted to struggle alone for 
its existence; it needs the best that men can 
give it. 

May our hearts beat with a love for our 
Republic; our tongues chant its praises with 
eloquence; may our hands be ready to work 
for it and defend it; and may we never for- 
get the legend engraved on the base of the 
Statue of Liberty: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, your 
huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
the wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me; I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door.” 

That, my friends, is the “Voice of 
Democracy.” 


Philip M. McCoy, 


Argentine High School, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


am democracy. 
I was planted as a seed in the minds of 
men by God himself. 


2 


I blossomed forth into a world of tyranny 
and unhappiness. 

In the minds of some, I was just a passing 
fancy, but in others I became a dream, an 
obsession. 

I was tried in Athens, speculated upon by 
Plato and Aristotle, obliterated by the 
Caesars and crushed by feudal lords and 
kings during the Middle Ages. 

In the 18th 


actuality in a struggling, youthful country 


century I became an 
where men sought true freedom. 

For 175 years this country has been my 
home. 

I have lived in magnificent buildings in 
Washington, D. C., and in tiny houseboats 
along the Mississippi. I have flourished in 
every classroom in the Nation. I have dwelt 
in beautiful green parks where families are 
free to rest and play as they wish. I have 
lived in newspaper offices where editors 
prepare daily editorials. 
the voting polls where men choose their 
leaders. 


I have lived in 


I have not been contained within the 


— 


covers of musty books nor held on a faded 
parchment beneath an air-tight glass case. 

Wherever there are men who seck me, 
there must I be. 

Unless I am a part of the very lives of 
those whom I serve, I shall become a useless 
word. ; 

Every day men throughout the world 
make great sacrifices for me. Many times 
men have given their lives that I might live. 

How it hurts to see men die for my sake, 
How small and useless I feel as I watch those 
who love me prepare arms for war because 
of this love. 

There are many things which make me 
realize how great a task lies ahead—an over- 
crowded school. an empty church, a broken 
home. 

I shudder when I see a sign “Whites 
Only” or a family Bible covered with dust. 

Then I wonder—how can I make the 
people see that I cannot be worn as a glove 
on a cold hand, that I cannot be turned off 
and on like an electric light; but that I can 
exist only as long as men have a sincere de- 


The Words of Two Americans 


remarks of Samuel 
Miller Brownell, United States Commis- 


sioner of Education, at the luncheon 


Excerpts from 


honoring the four high school winners 
of the Seventh Annual Voice of Democ- 
racy Contest in Washington, D. C.., 
February 24, 1954. 


I should like to quote the words of two 
Americans. One, a naturalized American 
and one proud to be one of us in the United 
States, said these words just about a year 
ago: 

“Heading the privileges my country gives 
me are the right to express my personal 
opinion, the right to write what I think and 
to worship in the way I believe. Because 
only through these rights can my country 
grow in knowlcdge and strength. I am, as 
is every American, proud and happy to be 
able to be of some service to the Unitcd 
States, because the reward is tremendous. 
Yet, | try never to belittle other countries, 
since they are important to the success and 
happiness of our own. Since that day, 
three years ago when I became a citizen, I 
have been and still am proud to say that 


Taman American * * *,? 


The other American said recently: 


“The wealth we may accumulate, the 
public prestige we may enjoy, the social 
position we may obtain, are all mean- 
ingless in the long vista of time, unless all 
are made to serve the cause of human dig- 
nity and freedom. What value dollars, or 
acclaim, or posttion in a world where jus- 
tice, opportunity, and freedom are lost to us 
by force, by subversion, or by our own 
neglect?” 


The first American I have quoted was 
14-year-old Adelaide Nacamu, of Peekskill, 


New: York, who was born in Milan, Italy. 


Her words are from Adelaide’s “Voice of 
Democracy” presentation which made her 
They are 
words, like those you will hear from this 
year’s national winners, that represent the 


a national winner last year. 


true voice of democracy and of American 
youth. 

The second American I have quoted is 
President Eisenhower. His words, taken 
from a recent address delivered at Defiance 
College, also have deep significance for us 
today. They represent the thinking and 
leadership of an American whose words 
stand as the symbolic “voice of democracy” 
and the hope for all freedom-loving peoples 
throughout the world. 
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sire to live happily and peacefully with 
their neighbors. 

Yet, how often I am filled with joy and 
gladness. 

Millions of youth stand and pledge their 
loyalty to flag, to country and to God. 

On street corners, in barbershops, over 
back fences, people in two’s and three’s 
discuss freely their views on politics and 
government. 

Sixty-one million persons go to the polls 
and vote according to their own ideas and 
opinions. 

Then I realize that all is not lost. I sce 
that the future is not a black cloud hanging 
over the earth. I know that men will live 
together in peace and prosperity, that some 
day the world will indeed be one world. 

For I have become a part of the very 
beings of men, and as long as men have 
hearts and minds and souls, I shall live. 
For I am Democracy! 


Joel H. Cyprus 


Wichita Falls Senior High School, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

HO ARE YOU? Yes, you. I am but 

a voice, but you are a living person, a 
And you can answer me. 
You have no fear; you are not ashamed. 
You hold your head up high and say 
proudly, “I am Bill Smith. I am a Cath- 
olic.” 


human being. 


Or your neighbor may say, “I am Saul 
Greenburg. The couple 
down the street may answer, “We’re the 
We are Christians.” 

And here I, the voice, begin to wonder. 
What is this? 
and ask a simple question like “Who are 
you?” and get back three completely dif- 
ferent answers from three neighbors. How 
can this be? People as different as they 
are cannot function as a unit. And yet | 
see that an entire nation is formed of these 
diverse people. 


I am a Jew.” 
Robinsons. 


I speak into a microphone 


Indeed, I have good cause 
for wondering. 

I ask another question: “Which political 
party do you favor?” And again, I receive 
answers like “the Democratic,” “the Re- 


” “any reform party,” “ 


publican, the party 
with the best ideas, no matter which one it 
Again, too, I wonder. This is 
also impossible. Such opposing political 
views cannot live together in a single na- 
Yet J look around and see that they 


can and do. 


may be.” 


tion. 
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I try a third question: “How much money 
do you earn?” And for the third time each 
answer is different. They range from “$20 
per week” to “$250 million a year.” 
see no sense, yet I can see a nation. 

Again in my quest of knowledge I try a 
question: “Where you born?” 
“England,” “Texas,” “Germany,” “Outer 
Mongolia,” “Brooklyn,” “Timbuktu,” 
“South Africa...” The answers stream 
on and on. 


I can 


were 


A nation with people from all 
over the world? Impossible! 
possibility come true. 


But an im- 


I continue my search, asking question 
after question. 1 seek something that holds 
this Nation together. And then, suddenly, 
. the key to the whole affair: 
Quite innocently, I ask the question, “What 


are you?” 


it comes . . 


And instead of a great deluge 
of answers come just one. 
I believe in De- 


I am satisfied to let the opinion 


“T am an American. 
mocracy. 
of the majority of the people govern my 
actions.” 

At last, I find my answer. Finally, I 
There is a simple explanation. Or 
is it so simple? 


know. 


Two men hold opposing religious, politi- 
cal, and financial views. Yet these same 
two men are willing to work together to 
sponsor the homecoming dance for the local 
football team. These same two men meet 
casually on the street, and greet each other 
as closest friends. One of these men has 
his house burn down, and the other offers 
to help shelter his family until they find a 
new place to live. They cooperate to the 
fullest measure, and then we say that the 
answer is simply, “They are Americans.” 

And we are right! 

It is their idea of principles and their 
idea of majority rule that makes America 
succeed. They believe that if the other 
fellow is down, he should be helped back up; 
and they believe that regardless of their 
views, if the majority involved favor some- 
thing, it must be carried out. 

My first question was all wrong. Rather 
than “Who are you ?”, J should have asked, 
“What are you?” I would have gotten my 
answer immediately, for I would have heard 
a unanimous uproar, “We are America.” 

Oh, yes, just one more thing. You may 
be wondering. “Who am [?” I am the 
intangible. I have been flattering myself 
with my little quest for knowledge. For 
you see, T...1 AM THE VOICE OF 
DEMOCRACY. 


| Education 
for Negroes 


| (Continued from page 87) 
[= 


be better prepared for their ncw status as 
freedmen and for the duties of citizenship. 
The combination of all these groups and 
forces, in addition to the aid of northern 
missionaries and politicians, helped tre- 
mendously to advance the education of 
Negroes. By 1880 Negro enrollment had 
reached over 700,000. By 1900 over a 
million and a half Negro children were 
enrolled in public elementary schools, and 
5,000 in public high schools. Private 
schools enrolled 22,000 Negro elementary 
and 13,000 high school pupils. 

By the beginning of the Civil War, it is 
estimated that about 66 Negroes had grad- 
uated from college. During the next 20 
years the number graduating from college 
is estimated at 313; and during the next 
decade, 738. 

This encouraging progress may be at- 
tributed not only to the great desire of 
Negroes for education, but also to the fact 
that the Reconstruction legislatures had 
established the principle of equal distribu- 
tion of school funds between the two races. 
After the conservative whites of the South 
regained power, the trend toward equality 
began to be reversed. “Despite the rapid 
increase in enrollment (of both Negroes and 
whites), the educational funds available 
were strictly limited * * * by the conserv- 
ative legislatures immediately after Recon- 
struction. * * * The first result was an 
actual decrease in educational revenue and 
a consequent decrease in school enroll- 
ment.” ? Since the limited school funds 
were inadequate for the hordes of children 
(white and colored) clamoring for an edu- 
cation, according to Bond, the first solution 
was to divert school funds from Negro to 
white children.® 

By 1900 the pattern had been firmly set. 
School statistics show that the pattern of 
discrimination continued for nearly a half 
century. In 1896, the Supreme Court 
handed down its historic decision in the 
Plessy v. Ferguson railroad accommoda- 


2 Bond, Horace Mann, The Education of the Negro in the 
American Social Order, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934, 
p. 89. 

3 Ibid., p. 92. 
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tions case. The theory underlying this de- 
cision that separate but equal facilities did 
not violate the Constitution gave the highcst 
governinental sanction to the pattern of seg- 
regation, which is now challenged before 
the Court. 


Philanthropy Aids the South 


Many persons contended that the dis- 
criminatory school practices which pre- 
vailed under this governmental sanction of 
“separate but equal” would inevitably re- 
sult in inferior education for Negroes. The 
low cultural level on which Negroes have 
lived has definitely been related to the kind 
of education they have received. In spite 
of their tremendous social and economic 
progress, the masses are still far behind the 
rest of the population. Thcir lack of civic 
effectiveness, the high proportion of their 
workers who are unskilled, their high sick- 
ness and death rates, the instability of their 
homes, and their shorter life span are all 
closely connected with their inadequate 
educational opportunities. Although there 
has been a miraculous growth in literacy 
among them, nearly a third of the Negro 
adult population is still functionally illiter- 
ate (that is, they have not advanced beyond 
the fourth grade). 

Many elements in the South were dis- 
turbed by the plight of the Negroes just 
described. But try as hard as they might, 
the Negroes could not lift themselves by 
their own bootstraps. Outside help and 
stimulation were needed. That help started 
in 1898 with the Conference for Education 
in the South. The General Education 
Board, organized in 1902, stimulated and 
supported the State supervisors of Negro 
schools. In 1908 the Jeanes Fund started 
a system of supervisory aid for Negro rural 
The Slater Fund assisted the or- 
ganization and improvement of Negro rural 
high schools. The Julius Rosenwald Fund 
helped to build schoolhouses; and _ the 
Carnegie Corporation assisted in the devel- 


schools. 


opment of libraries and the preparation of 
teachers. Among the more significant 
things done by the Phelps-Stokes Fund was 
the financing of the comprehensive survey 
made by Thomas Jesse Jones in 1915 and 
1916 under the supervision of the then 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 


The Gap Begins To Close 


Table I shows the progress made in the 
education of Negroes in eight States in 
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Table |—Percent that average salaries 
of white teachers exceed those of 
Negro teachers 


State 1911 1936 | 1940 | 1950 
Alabama........| 124} 116] 113.1] 16.5 
lori ane 81 109 96, 2 5. 6 
(Ceonm ikea LOT S| 2 Sa ee Sas 
Kentucky....... 4 ai |! Ob ec oane 
Louisiana. ..... 231 131 | 135. 2 29. 6 
North Carolina. . 66 49 39.3 | —1.7 
South Carolina. .| 202 173 | 156.9 AL. 8 
Virginia,........ 87 73 6351 eee 


Source: Data for 1911 are from Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 38, 1916, by Thomas 
Jesse Jones. Data for 1936 are from U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletm No. 13, 1938, by 


* Blose and Caliver; data for 1940 and 1950 from 


Statistics of State School Systems, Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 
Chapter 2, 1950. 


teachers’ salaries. The trend toward closing 
the gap between Negroes and whites will be 
noted. As pointed out in the preceding 
article, this trend appeared after the begin- 
ning of litigation in the midthirties to 
equalize opportunities. 


In a study * now available important 


progress is indicated in the equalization of 


For 


expenditures per classroom unit. 


* Hutchins, Clayton D. and Albert Munse, The Supple- 
ment—Expenditures for Education at the Midcentury, Wash- 
ington: Office of Education, 1954. 


a 


cxample, in 1939-40, the inedian classroom 
expenditure for whites in the 17 States was 
145 percent greater than that for Negroes, 
However, in 1949-50, the corresponding 
percentage had been reduced to 72 (12 
States only). 

Table II summarizes the comparative 
status of cducation among Negroes and 
whites at the midcentury. Data presented 
in these tables give some indication of what 
it would cost to provide real equality on a 
“separate but equal” basis, details of which 
will be discussed in a subsequent article. 

In the educational trends now becoming 
apparent, one can see the beginning of the 
end of physical inequalities. The attitudes 
of citizens and officials generally are chang- 
ing for the better. They are more and more 
recognizing the importance of respecting 
the rights of every human being, of provid- 
ing that equality of opportunity which such 
recognition implies, and of implementing 
our democratic principles of freedom, jus- 
tice, and equality. 

Practically every State is considering one 
Most of 
them are seriously attempting to bring 
about physical and quantitative equality. 
All but four States have admitted Negroes to 
some phase of graduate or professional 


or more aspects of this matter. 


study in their publicly supported colleges 
and universities. 
The appellants in the cases now before 


Table I!.—Summary of facts, by race, for 1949-50 in 17 States and the 
District of Columbia 


Item 


Percent of school population enrolled (5-17) !.... 
Percent of enrolled pupils attending............. 
Number of days attended per year.............. 
Percent of total enrollment in first 4 grades,..... ; 
Average length of school term, in days.......... 
Percent of total enrollment in high school........ 
High school enrollment, number................ 
Percent of youth of high school age in school (14-17) !..:................ 


Number of high school graduates........1...... 
Pupil-teacher ratio in elementary schools......... 
Average annual salaries of teachers....... Soe eae 
Percent increase of teachers salaries over 1946.... 
Current expense per pnpilin ADA.............. 
Percent increase of current expense over 1946.... 
Value of school property per pupil enrolled....... 
Percent one-teacher schools of total elementary schools................... 
Number of pupils transported (12 States)........ 
Percent of pupils transported (12 States)........ 


1U. S. Census 1950 (white and nonwhite for 16 States and the Disirict of Columbia. 


by race for Delaware). 


Negro | White 
| | 

pitta ee 79. 4 | 81.0 
85.3 88. 6 
vi see ee), 147.9 157.0 
ee er” 53. 6 4A, 6 
ee a 173. 4 177.1 
oo ce ascde  an 14.1 21.0 
i er 338,032 1, 558, 685 
74.2 79. 0 

EN ios o 45,291 | 277,192 
Hae sd Re an 32.14 27.3 
EOE Ee 6 oo: $2, 143 $2, 713 
ee er ars... of 10257 70. 8 
Rei oo | $95.31 | $154. 69 
MO re sinc Me 65. 6 47.8 
ee ek. $85 $335 
43.5 | 32.3 

MNT ee sn: 445,711 2,393,019 
ont Mae ee JT 45. 5 
No data 


Source: These data were supplied by the Research and Statistical Standards Section of the 


Office of Education. 
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the Supreme Court are attempting two 
things. First, they are trying to extend the 
principle of desegregation downward to the 
public secondary and elementary schools. 
And second, they are attempting to have the 
Court define the components of equality. 
They are asking the question, Does the pro- 
vision of physical equality in separate 
schools square with the democratic prin- 
ciples of freedom, justice, and equality 
underlying our way of life? 


Personnel News 


A. LACHLAN REED, Wayzata, Minn., 
has joined the staff of the Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Dr. Reed will become Special 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Education 
S. M. Brownell. 

Dr. Reed has served as high school 
teacher at Silver Lake, Minn.; as instructor 
in English at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; as headmaster of Northrop Collegi- 
ate School, Minneapolis, Minn.; as research 
fellow at the Bureau of Institutional Re- 
search, University of Minnesota, and as an 
official of the Minneapolis-Honeywell Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., in the field of sales, 
advertising, and editing. 

From November 1941 to October 1945, 
Dr. Reed served as an officer in the.United 
States Navy. 

A graduate of Phillips Academy, And- 
over, Mass., Dr. Reed received his A. B. 
from Yale. He received his M. A. at Yale 
in English and a Ph. D. from the University 
of Minnesota in English language and liter- 
ature. He has also done work in educa- 
tional administration and supervision at 
Minnesota. 

He holds membership in the Minneapolis 
Association of Principals, the Minneapolis 
Education Association, and the National 
Educational Association. 
ner of the Marcia Henson Prize in American 
Literature at Yale, was elected member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, and was also the winner of 
the Clare Fellowship for two years’ study at 
Clare College, Cambridge, England. 


W. EARL ARMSTRONG, Acting Head, 
Division of Higher Education, Office of 
Education, will become the first execu- 
tive director of the newly organized Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
S. M. Brownell, 


Commissioner of Education, Department of 


He was the win- 


Education on April 1. 
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Health, Education, and Welfarc, has granted 
Dr. Armstrong a leave of absence from the 
Office of Education to accept this position. 

The National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education assumes responsi- 
bility on July 1 for establishing and ap- 
proving tcacher education standards for 
the Nation’s 1,200 collegcs and universities 
that prepare teachers for United States 
schools. Since 1927 these functions have 
been performed by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

In announcing Dr. Armstrong’s departure 
from the Office of Education, Commissioner 
Brownell said, “Iu the years immediately 
ahead our Nation will need the best qualified 
teachers possible. A strong program of 
accreditation will help to improve the qual- 
ity of teacher education provided by our 
colleges and universities. Dr. Armstrong’s 
experience and leadership in this field will 
be a great asset to the National Council as 
it undertakes all teacher education accredi- 
tation in the United States.” 

Dr. Armstrong joined the Office of Edu- 
cation staff in 1949. He served with the 
American Council on Education in a 5-year 
study of teacher education, and was Dean 
of the School of Education, University of 
Delaware, immediately before coming to 
Washington. He has conducted teacher 
education surveys in Pennsylvania, I Ilinois, 
and Kentucky, and has served as a consult- 
ant on teacher education and professional 
standards to the States of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and Arkansas. In earlier years he 
filled educational positions in Oklahoma, 


California, and Utah. 


Expenditures 


(Continued from page 86) 


city districts, these districts were able to 
provide proportionately more for classroom 
services than the smaller districts with fewer 
children could provide. 

Variations in citizen interest and effort 
undoubtedly affect the amount of school ex- 
penditures, but the major factor appears to 
be the varying financial abilities of the 
States and school districts. For the Nation 
there was an average of $196,106 of per- 
sonal income back of each classroom. 
States ranged froma high of about $344,000 
to a low of $63,000 per classroom unit. 
This agrees very well with the more than 


5 to 1 variation in median expenditure levels 
between the high and low States. 

Discussion of the equalization of educa- 
tion has permeated school administration 
literature for the past several years. The 
new report discusses existing situations in 
the States with regard to equalization, and 
it also supplies evidence of progress in 
equalizing education during the past 10 
years. 

For this study, special attention has bcen 
directed toward increasing financial support 
for the low-expenditure classrooms. The 
extent to which numbers of classrooms are 
supported at levels below the median is the 
chief concern of equalization efforts, and 
the report discusses the effectiveness of 
equalizing factors as well as the change in 
the equalization situation within the States. 
Some States are shown to have as many as 
one-third of the classrooms supported at 
levels below 70 percent of the State median. 

These States have made insufficient prog- 
ress toward equalization, which suggests a 
need for greater efforts toward a more 
effectively equalized program. 

Total expenditures for elementary and 
secondary education were about 2.28 per- 
cent of the personal income for the 1949-50 
school year. Proportions for the individual 
States ranged from 3.5] percent down to 
1.76 percent. These percentages for 1949- 
50 were slightly lower than for 1939-40. 

The median expenditure level for educa- 
tion in the United States increased from 
$1,649 per classroom unit in 1939-40 to 
$4,391 in 1949-50. As these two values 
are compared, it appears that the new level 
is 2.66 times as high as that for the period 
10 years earlier. However, this increase 
must be interpreted in relation to other evi- 
dence on inflationary conditions. 

Corresponding ratios of increase for the 
consumer’s price index, income per capita, 
personal income per child of school age, 
and income per classroom unit are 1.70; 
2.46; 2.67; and 2.92, respectively. These 
ratios imply that increases in expenditures 
for education were inadequate to represent 
more than a response to inflationary 
changes. 

In total, Expenditures for Education at 
the Midcentury is the report of a status 
study which reveals levels of expenditure 
for education and inadequacies of plans for 
supporting the schools and suggests points 
at which State and local finance programs 
can be inproved. 
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Should | Go To College? 


by S. M. Brownell, Commissioner of Education 


Are you one of the more than a million students who 
will graduate from high school this year? If so, you 
have probably asked yourself that question, “Should | 
Louo college?” 

\bout 46 percent of you have already made up your 
minds about college. But the majority of you still are 
not quite sure whether you want to go, or need to go, or 
can go. Perhaps I can suggest a few of the factors that 
ought to go mto that decision. 

Let’s consider whether you want to go. Will you like 
college? Will you find it a stimulating and satisfying 
experience? You must have discovered in high school 
whether or not you are a good enough student to tackle 
college work. You may not excel in any course, but if 
you have a creditable record, you are probably ready to 
try something more difheult. If you will put your best 
efforts into your college courses, you should find them 
wonderfully rewarding—the gateway to a whole new 
world. In college you can have a chance to explore the 
full span of mankind’s experience-—in literature and 
history and science and social understanding. By using 
the tools of knowledge, you will improve your ability to 
think. and you will prebably enjoy it. 

And now, do you need to go to college? Look at it this 
way. Our Nation is a country of technicians and spe- 
cialists, be they farmers, teachers, engineers, government 
workers, or businessmen. The complexities of our society 
make life highly competitive. And that is very signifi- 
cant in terms of education. It means that some form of 
specialized training is essential for advancement in almost 
every field of endeavor. You should ask yourself: Will a 
college education significantly help in my life’s work? 

That leaves the third question—can you go, in other 
words can you afford to go? I know that to many of you 
that seems like the only question. But I find it the easiest 
one to answer. For I believe that if you are a promising 
student, healthy and ambitious, you can find a way to 
finance a college education. Ask your high school 
counselor about scholarships and loan funds, about col- 
leges where you can work part-time as you go to school. 

I want to add one last thought, chiefly because I am 
anxious not to be misunderstood. When | say, “Yes, you 
should go to college,” I do not mean that college is the 
only place where you can find all these values I have 
mentioned. Certainly not. There are many other forms 
of extended education—night or correspondence schools, 
on-the-job or apprenticeship training, vocational schools, 
the specialized training offered by the military services, 
and systematic study on your own. What is best for one 
may not be for another. 

The question of going to college must be settled on an 
individual basis—is it the right step for you? Talk it 
over with your parents, your teachers, your school ad- 
visers, all the people who know your abilities and your 
ambitions. I am sure you will find the right answer. 
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Educational Efforts and Educational Needs 


HAT I am going to say is the result 
W of a prolonged exposure to the con- 
tinuing crisis of our western society—to the 
crisis of the democratic governments and of 
free institutions during the wars and revolu- 
tions of the 20th century. 

Now it does not come easily to anyone 
who—like me—has breathed the soft air of 
the world before the wars that began in 
1914—who has known a world that was not 
divided and frightened and full of hate— 
it does not come easily to such a man to 
see clearly and to measure coolly the times 
The scale and scope and the 
complexity of our needs is without any 


we live in. 


precedent in our experience, and indeed— 


we may fairly say—in all human 
experience. 

In 1900, men everywhere on earth ac- 
knowledged, even when they resented, the 
leadership of the western nations. It was 
taken for granted that the liberal democra- 
cies were showing the way towards the good 
life in the good society, and few had any 
doubts of the eventual, but certain, progress 
of all mankind towards more democracy 
and a wider freedom. 

The only question was when—the ques- 
tion was never whether—the less fortunate 
and the more backward peoples of the world 
would have learned to use not only the tech- 
nology of the West but also the political 
institutions of the West. All would soon 
be learning to decide the issues which di- 
vided them by free and open and rational 
discussion; they would soon learn how to 
conduct free and honest elections, to ad- 
minister justice. Mankind would come to 
accept and comprehend the idea that all 
men are equally under the laws and all men 


must have the equal protection of the laws. 
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By Walter Lippmann 


At the beginning of this century the ac- 
knowledged model of a new government, 
even in Russia, was a liberal democracy in 
the British or the French or the American 
style. .Think what has happened to the 
Western world and to its ideas and ideals 
during the 40 years since the world wars 
began. The hopes that men then took for 
granted are no longer taken for granted. 
The institutions and the way of life which 
we have inherited, and which we cherish, 
have lost their paramount, their almost un- 
disputed, hold upon the allegiance and the 
affections and the hopes of the peoples of 
the earth. They are no longer universally 
accepted as being the right way towards the 
eood life on this earth. They are fiercely 


abroad. 


doubted and they are dangerously violated 


challenged They are widely 
even here at home. 

During this half-century the power of the 
western democratic nations has been declin- 
ing. Their influence upon the destiny of the 


ereat masses of mankind has been shrink- 


Mr. Walter 


known as a distinguished writer and 


Lippmann is widely 


scholar. This article is excerpted from 
his address before the National Citi- 
Public | 
Schools at its Fifth Annual Dinner 


zens Commission for the 


held recently in San Francisco, Calif. 
Mr. Lippmann in this timely address 
presents facts about the educational 
deficit and the national crisis in Amer- 
ican education. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. Lippmann, we are pleased to 
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remarks 


publish his 
LIFE readers. 


ing. We are the heirs of the proudcst 
tradition of government in the history of 
mankind. Yet we no longer find ourselves 
talking now—as we did before the First 
World War—about the progress of liberal 
democracy among the awakening multi- 
tudes of mankind. We are talking now 
about the defense and the survival of lib- 
eral democracy in its contracted area. 

We are living in an age of disorder and 
upheaval. Though the United States has 
grown powerful and rich, we know in our 
hearts that we have become. at the same 
time, insecure and anxious. Our people 
enjoy an abundance of material things, such 
as no large community of men have ever 
known. But our people are not happy about 
their position or confident about their fu- 
ture. For we are not sure whether our re- 
sponsibilities are not greater than our power 
and our wisdom. 

We have been raised to the first place 
in the leadership of the Western society 
at a time when the general civilization of 
the West has suffered a spectacular decline 
and is gravely threatened. We, who have 
become so suddenly the protecting and the 
leading power of that civilization, are not 
clear and united among ourselves about 
where we are going and how we should 
deal with our unforeseen responsibilities, 
our unwanted niission, our unexpected 
duties. 

It is an awe-inspiring burden that we 


We have 


responsibilities for 


find ourselves compelled to bear. 
suddenly acquired 
which we were not prepared—for which 
we are not now prepared—for which, I am 
very much afraid, we are not now preparing 
ourselves. 

We have had, and probably we must 
expect for a long time to have, dangerous 


OT 


aud inrplacable encmies. But if we are 
to revive and recover, and are to go for- 
ward again, we must not look for the root 
of the trouble in our adversarics. We 
must look for it in ourselves. We must 
rid ourselves of the poison of self-pity. 
We must have done with the falsehood that 
all would be well were it not that we are 
the victims of wicked and designing men. 

In 1914, when the decline of the West 
began, no one had heard of Lenin, Trotsky, 
Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, and Mao Tse- 
Tung. We have not fallen from our pre- 
eminence because we have becn attacked. 
It would be much truer to say, and it is 
nobler to say it, that we have been attacked 
because our capacity to cope with our tasks 
had begun to decline. 

We shall never have the spirit to revive 
and to recover so long as we try to console 
ourselves by shutting our eyes, and by 
wringing our hands and beating our 
breasts and filling the air with complaints 
that we have been weakened because we 
were attacked, and that we have been mak- 
ing mistakes because we were betrayed. 

We must take the manly view, which is 
that the failure of the western democracies 
during this catastrophic half of the 20th 
Century is due to the failings of the demo- 
cratic peoples. They have been attacked 
and brought down from their pre-eminence 
because they have lacked the clarity of pur- 
pose and the resolution of mind and of heart 
to cope with the accumulating disasters and 
disorders. They have lacked the clarity 
of purpose and the resolution of mind and 
of heart to prevent the wars that have ruined 
the West, to prepare for these wars they 
could not prevent, and, having won them 
at last after exorbitant sacrifice and at a 
ruinous cost, to settle those wars and to 
restore law and order upon the face of the 
globe. 


Educational Efforts 


I have said all this because it is only in 
the context of our era that we can truly 
conceive the problem of educating the 
When we do that, 
we must, I believe, come to see that the 
effort we are making to educate ourselves 


American democracy. 


as a people is not nearly equal to our needs 
and to our responsibilities. 

lf we compare our total effort—in public 
and private schools, and from kindergarten 
through college—with what it was 50 years 
ago, the quantitative increase is impressive. 
We are offering much more schooling of a 


OB 


more expensive kind to very many more 
By every statistical measure, the 
United States has made striking quantitative 


pupils. 


progress during the past century towards 
the democratic goal of universal education. 
The typical young American is spending 
more ycars in school than his father or 
grandfather; a much higher proportion of 
young people are going to high school and 
beyond; and more dollars—even discount- 
ing the depreciation of the dollar—are 
being spent for each person’s education. 

Now, if it were no more difficult to live 
in the United States today than it was fifty 
years ago, that is to say if life were as 
simple as it was then—if the problems of 
private and community life were as easily 
understood—if the task of governing the 
United States at home, and of conducting 
its foreign relations abroad, were as uncom- 
plicated and no more dangerous than it 
was 90 years ago—then we could celebrate, 
we could be happy, we could be congratulat- 
ing ourselves that we are making great 
progress in the task of educating ourselves 
as a democracy. 

But we cannot make that comforting com- 
parison without deceiving ourselves seri- 
ously. We cannot measure the demands 
upon our people in the second half of the 
20th Century—the demands in terms of 
trained moral discipline, 
knowledge, and, not least, the wisdom of 
great affairs—by what was demanded of 
them at the beginning of the first half of 
this century. The burden of living in 
America today and of governing America 
today is very much heavier than it was 50 
years ago, and the crucial question is 
whether the increase of our effort in educa- 
tion is keeping up with the increase in the 
burden. 

When we use this standard of compari- 
son, we must find, I submit, that the in- 
crease in our effort to educate ourselves is 
of a quite different—and of a very much 
sinaller—order of magnitude than is the 
increase in what is demanded of us in this 
divided and dangerous world. Our educa- 
tional effort and our educational needs are 
not now anywhere nearly in balance. The 
supply is not nearly keeping up with the 
demand. The burden of the task is very 
much heavier than is the strength of the 
effort. Therc is a very serious and danger- 
ous deficit between the output of education 
and our private and public need to be 
educated. 


intelligence, 


How can we measure this discrepancy ? 
I am sorry to say that I shall have to use a 
few figures, trusting that none of you will 


think that when I use them, I am implying 
that all things can be measured in dollars 
and cents. I am using the figures because 
there is no other way to illustrate con- 
cretely the difference in the two orders of 
magnitude—the difference between what 
we do to educate ourselves, on the one hand. 
and on the other hand, what the kind of 


world we live in demands of us. 


Educational Deficit 


What shall we use as a measure of our 
For the purpose of the 
comparison, | think we may take the total 
expenditure per capita, first in 1900, and 
then about half a century later, in 1953, on 
public and private schools from kinder- 
garten through college. 

And as a measure of the burden of our 
task—of the responsibilities and of the com- 
mitinents to which education has now to 
be addressed—we might take federal ex- 
penditures per capita, first in 1900, and 
then in our time, half a century later. 

We differ among ourselves, of course, 
as to whether we are spending too much, 
too little, or the right amount, on defense, 
and on the public services. But these 
differences do not seriously affect the argu- 
ment. 


educational effort ? 


For all of us—or nearly all of us— 
are agreed on the general size and the scope 
of the necessary tasks of the modern federal 
government, both in military defense and 
Between the highest 
and the lowest proposals of responsible and 
informed men, I doubt that the difference 
is as much as 20 percent. That is not 
a great enough difference to affect the point 


for civilian purposes. 


‘lam-making. That point is that the size of 


the public expenditure reflects—roughly, of 
course, but nevertheless, fundamentally— 
the scale and scope of what we are impelled 
and compelled to do. It registers our 
judgment on the problems which we must 
cope with. 

Now in 1900, the educational effort— 
measured in expenditures per capita—was 
$3.40. The task—as measured by federal 
expenditure per capita—was $6.85. What 
we must be interested in is, I submit, the 
ratio between these two figures. We find, 
then, that in 1900 the Nation put out $1 
of educational effort against $2 of public 
task. 

(Continued on page 109) 
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HE FINANCIAL PROBLEMS we are facing in our schools 
ll. by no means new ones. We have been accumulating them 
for at least 25 years. During that period the proportion of the 
national income spent on public education has declined from 
3.3 to 1.8 percent, a drop of about 45 percent. Salaries of 
teachers have increased only about 60 percent as fast as wages 
generally. If education were like a business concern—which, of 


course, it is not by any means—we would say that although its 
dollar sales were rising, its proportion of the market was declin- 
ing, and we would be quite worried about it. I}linois is not as 
hard-hit as most—we rank seventh nationally, but our problems 
are still tough. 

Another point we would consider even more worrisome is the 
fact that during the last year about 60,000 trained teachers left 
the profession for one reason or another, mainly to take higher 
paying jobs in other fields. I know of no other profession 
where this type of mass exodus has occurred, where career people 
have left a field in which they had highly skilled, technical train- 
ing to take other jobs where they were essentially unskilled. If 
education were a business concern, we would conclude that the 
company probably was not a very good place to work, that the 
wages undoubtedly were not high encugh, and the other job 
satisfactions weren't very good. ; 

Still one other bit of information would prove discouraging. 
In the testing program carried on the last few years to determine 
who should be deferred from military service to get further 
schooling, it has been found that the quality of students preparing 
for the teaching profession is lower than that of any other pro- 
fession—engineering, medicine, law, or even business adminis- 
tration. 

The conclusion from these and many other facts seems to be 
that whatever our problems in education are today, they seem 
likely to get more serious before they get better. 

This is one reason why I feel a conference of this type is so 
desirable, where representatives from all kinds of groups in the 
community can sit down together to consider common problems 
of education and find new ways of solving them. 
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A Businessman 
Looks at the 
Teacher Shortage 


by Lyle M. Spencer 
President, Science Research Associates! 


This fall there has been an outpouring of books attacking our 
schools. I have looked at several of these, and while my first 
reaction was that they were unfair and they tended to make me 
irritated and angry, I’ve come to the conclusion that they are 
probably going to have a generally beneficial effect. Two points 
all of them make is that we, as citizens, must support more public 
education, not less, and that we together must find ways of getting 
more money and better financing, not less, for our public schools. 

In thinking about how we might come to grips with these 
complicated problems, scores of ideas have occurred to me that 
I’d like to discuss with you, but I am only going to talk about 
three. The first idea concerns how educators can explain better 
to us laymen in more human terms the nature of educational and 
teacher recruiting problems, and what penalties our society pays 
if these problems are not solved. The second involves one way 
that we, as businessmen, can help with a financial aspect of the 
educational problem. And the final idea concerns one area that 
educators, businessmen, and other community groups might 
explore together as a new approach to educational problems. 

Americans almost always support desirable community proj- 
ects when they understand the problems involved, fcel that the 
proposed solutions are reasonable, and have confidence in the 
people who handle them. It is in this general area that I feel 
that the climate of confidence between educators and public 
could be improved. 

I rather think that educators could do a good deal more in 
putting their best foot forward where we can all see what a 
handsome and useful foot it is. Boning up for this talk has 
proved to be one of the most exciting extracurricular activities 
I’ve undertaken in a long time, and the most fascinating part of 
it has been my coming to understand a little more clearly what 
happens in a typical classroom. I had never thought much 
before about what educators mean when they talk about a child 
growing up intellectually and emotionally. We can’t see this 
erowth, as we can see the growth in height of one of our children 


1 Address before State-Wide Teacher Recruitment Conference, sponsored by Hlinois State 
Chamber of Commerce, Springfield, Illinois, December 10, 1953. 
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or the fact that a boy’s voice changes. 
Nevertheless, it occurs, and at a much more 
rapid rate than physically. Here are a 


few examples of what | mean: 


1. During all the time a child is in school, 
his vocabulary inereases at the rate of 
about 2,700 basic words per year—or 
about 5,000 words if we include dif- 
ferent meanings for the same word and 
different forms of the word. This vo- 
cabulary growth largely stops when 
school days are over. It also slows down 
when our schools aren’t as good as they 
should be. 

2. In terms of reading speed, the average 
child after about the third grade annually 
increases his speed of rcading ordinary 
material at the rate of about 25 words 
per minute, and his ability to understand 
what he reads rises correspondingly. In 
just 1 year, a student increases his read- 
ing rate about 1,500 words per hour, 
which is about five pages of print. This 
increase also comes to an almost complete 
stop after students leave school, although 
there is no psychological reason why it 
could not continue. 

As a matter of fact, I was astounded to 
learn that most of us adults read no more 
efficiently than an eighth-grade school 
child, and less than half as rapidly and 
as well as we could. 


The Third R 


3. To mention another of the three R’s, our 
ability in arithmetic or practical every- 
day mathematics usually doesn’t improve 
after we leave school. I’ve always taken 
a little pride in my ability to do arithme- 
tic problems rapidly. Not long ago our 
company hired a new business manager, 
and | was secretly dismayed to find that 
he could work many arithmetic prob- 
lems in his head in a tenth of the time 
that I could with pencil and paper. I 
finally learned that the main reason why 
he could do this was because he had 
learned his multiplication tables up to 
20, where mine had stopped at 12. If I 
knew right off that 17 X 19=323, I’d save 
many valuable minutes every day. 


I’ve been trying to learn these tables from 
12 to 20 lately, and I want to tell you that 
T had completely forgotten what an agon- 
izing job it is to learn multiplication tables. 
My schooling in arithmetic wasn’t good 
cnough, and neither is that of many young 
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people coming up through our schools to- 

day. 

Two other examples in other areas: 

1. For some years I have been concerned 
over the fact that young pcople in our 
schools do not learn enough about the 
American way ‘of life. The other day I 
was talking with a high school freshman 
about the American Constitution and re- 
ferred casually to the Bill of Rights, the 
first several amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. In a nice way, he inferred that I 
really didn’t know what I was talking 
about, that the so-called Bill of Rights 
really are not individual rights. They 
are limitations, he said, on what the Fed. 
eral Government can pass laws about. 
When J looked it up later I was chagrined 
to find that he was correct, and I had some 
new respect for what our youngsters are 
learning about the American way of life 
in their civics and social studies courses. 
It’s awfully important that this learning 
process not be slowed down or impeded. 

2. In still another area I got a lesson the 
other day. At a dinner party, the 12- 
year old daughter of some friends was 
permitted to serve hors d’oeuvres to the 
guests. In the middle of the serving, 
which she was obviously doing with some 
pride, her 9-year old sister tripped her 
and she fell, dropping the platter of sand- 
wiches. The younger daughter was 
promptly sent to her room to meditate on 
her sins, but I was much surprised to 
observe that the older daughter did not 
seem upset about the incident. In talk- 
ing with her about it, she said, “oh, that’s 
only because she’s jealous. That’s called 
sibling rivalry in school and all sisters 
have it. She’ll just learn to control it as 
she gets older.” This is apparently a 

practical lesson in human relations 
learned in the classroom which we did not 
even know about when we were in school. 
I think it is a valuable lesson to know.° 
The point to these incidents that impresses 

me is how much children in our schools 
really learn when they get the chance. They 
have a thirsty curiosity which has somehow 
been lost by most of us by the time we 


reach adulthood. I wish that professional 


educators could do a much more thorough . 


public relations job of explaining to us 
laymen how this learning process is slowed 
down when our schools are not kept up to 
snuff. For example, when a child gets 
behind in his learning of new words be- 


cause he has to attend a double session 
school or has an untrained teacher, he does 
When he 
finishes high school, instead of knowing 
forty-five or fifty thousand different words, 
he may only know twenty-five or thirty. 
The others are irretrievably lost. The same 
thing applies to his knowledge of reading, 


not usually catch up later on. 


multiplication tables, of American history, 
and how to get along with other people. 
And what is even worse, his most valuable 
asset, the desire to learn, may be blunted 
or even turned into a hostility toward 
schools and the learning proccss. I believe 
that if we citizens could know more about 
these things, we would be more eager to 
help solve school problems. 


What Businessmen Can Do 


Now, turning to what businessmen can 
do, I’m convinced that all of us must take 
more interest in educational problems, not 
simply as a matter of charity as we do 
when we serve on hospital boards or the 
Community Chest, but as a matter of busi- 
ness self-interest. It is evident that our 
schools are going to need more money—to 
get more of their share of the national in- 


come. Up to 85 percent of all recurring 


We 
are the group in the community that knows 
most about financing, and I think we should 
take more leadership in this direction. 
We need to undertake more studies to find 


school costs are in teacher salaries. 


new sources of income and develop new 
ways whereby this income collection will 
be less painful to citizens generally. I am 
told that had not Beardsley Ruml invented 
the “pay as you go” income tax method, 
people simply would not pay the high 
personal income taxes they do today. The 
main reason seems to be that most of us will 
not budget for taxes. If we let them go 
until the end of the year, they seem to be 
mountains, while they are heavy but bear- 
able if paid in part each payday. 
also told that the property taxes used to pay 
for education amount to less in a year than 


I am 


we pay for whisky and liquor of all kinds. 
But they seem to be much more because we 
only pay them annually or semiannually, 
while we pay for our whiskey by the pint. 

Now to my final point about what edu- 
cators, businessmen, and other community 
groups can do in working together to de- 
velop more mutual confidence and solve 
more educational problems. In the business 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Education of Negroes: Successful Transition 
From Segregated to Unsegregated Schools 


by Ambrose Caliver, Assistant to the Commissioner, and 
Theresa Wilkins, Research Assistant, Higher Education Division 


N THE previous issue of SCHOOL LIFE, 
the article, “Education of Negroes,” dis- 
cussed their progress and status under 
This article pre- 
sents instances of success in the modifica- 


the segregated pattern. 


tion or elimination of segregation in ed- 
ucational and other areas of life. This 
in no way implies an attempt to anticipate 
or prejudge the Supreme Court decision. 
The article merely presents factual informa- 
tion about events that have been and are 
presently, taking place, and which can be 
expected to continue to take place, over 
the months or years, whatever the decision 
may be. 


Education 


The out-of-State scholarship was an early 
device, adopted by several of the Southern 
States, to enable Negro students to secure 
desired graduate or professional training 
provided in the State for white students, but 
not available to Negro students. In some 
States graduate and professional units have 
been established in colleges attended pre- 
dominantly by Negroes. 
development has been the admission of 
Negro graduate and professional students 


A more recent 


to State universities. According to pres- 
ent information 17 public colleges and 
universities formerly closed to Negroes 
in 12 Southern States have enrolled one or 
more Negroes. In certain undergraduate 
courses, instruction is available in Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, Maryland, and West Vir- 
Instruction on the graduate and 
professional levels is provided in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, North Carolina, Okla- 


homa, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 


ginia. 


The legislature of the State of New 
Jersey enacted in 1881 a law which pro- 
hibited the exclusion of any child from a 
public school because of nationality, re- 
ligion, or race. In 1940, however, there 
were 70 separate schools for Negroes, 18 
of which had been establishcd during the 
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preceding 20 years. The creation in 1945 
of a Division Against Discrimination in the 
New Jersey State Department of Education 
led to the organization of community 
groups for study and action with the result 
that, in all 43 communities formerly operat- 
ing separate schools, segregation has been 
eliminated or major steps have been taken 
Predicted difficulties and 
acts of violence have not occurred. Negro 
and white pupils are attending the same 
schools, and teachers work together with- 
out regard to race.” 


in that direction. 


In several towns in Illinois, suits were 
filed a few years ago against segregated 
schools. While these suits were pending, 
the East St. Louis School Board began the 
transfer of Negro children upon applica- 
tion. In spite of threats, no demonstrations 
occurred. Before long, white and Negro 
children were sharing everything from 
lockers to cafeterias.* 

In 1949 the General Assembly of Indi- 
ana passed a law which required the elim- 
ination of segregation and discrimination 
in public schools and permitted the proc- 
ess to be a gradual one. A grade-a-year 
policy was adopted, beginning with the first 
years of both elementary and secondary 
schools. 
new State law, it was necessary to deter- 


In the course of implementing the 


mine new boundary lines based upon 
residence. Some families threatcned to 
leave the city if special dispensations were 


The school 


officials, through careful planning, work- 


not granted their children. 


ing with parent-teacher associations, pro- 
moting community education, and carefully 
selecting and placing teachers, were able to 


1Marion Thompson Wright, ‘‘New Jersey Leads in the 
Struggle for Educational Integration,’ The Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology 26:401-17, May 1953. 

2 Joseph L. Bustard, ‘‘The New Jersey Story: The Develop- 
ment of Racially Integrated Public Schools,’ The Journal 
of Negro Education 21:283, Summer 1952. 

2.W. Robert Ming, “The Elimination of Segregation in the 
Public Schools of the North and West,’’ The Journal of Negro 
Education 21: 270, Summer 1952. 


avoid a predicted crisis. By 1953 the 
elementary schools had become interracial 
on a citywide basis through the fourth 
eradc, and all six of the formerly white 
high schools had admitted some Negro 
students.4 

Another State in which legislative meas- 
ures have been passed to accomplish in- 
tegration is Arizona. Immediately after 
enabling legislation had been passed by the 
State Legislature, the Tucson system was 
integrated. Regarding the 
which this action was accomplished, the 
Superintendent of Schools said: 


manner in 


We did a lot of preparatory work last year after 
the Legislature made it possible to desegregate our 
Negro children. As a part of our regular orien- 
tation program for pre-school children and chil- 
dren entering junior high, etc., the questions of 
new friends, new district lines, bus schedules, and 
many other changes necessary were discussed 
freely... Although there was a considerable 
amount of smoke for a short time, the transition 
from segregation to desegregation has been most 
successful. 

Teachers as well as pupils have been integrated 
in our school program, and so far we have been 
more than pleased with the results of our program 
here in Tucson.” 

More evidence of the success of integra- 
tion is shown in the educational policies 
and procedures of the Roman Catholic 
Church. By pronouncement of the Arch- 
bishop of the Diocese of St. Louis, all 
schools, elementary through university, be- 
came integrated. Opposition to such a 
policy was quickly abated when it became 
clear that the Archbishop’s action was posi- 
tive and that it would not be overruled by 
any other individual or body. Throughout 
the country the Catholics have been desegre- 
gating the schools which they control.° 

(Continued on page 111) 


4Jeanne Rogers, ‘Planning Erases Prejudice in School 
Integration,” The Washington Post, Section ii, p. 1B, Jan- 
uary 15, 1953. 

5<The Editor Gets a Letter,” 
March-April, 1952. 

6 Arnold M. Rose. Race Prejudice and Discrimination, 
New York: Alfred M. Knopf Inc., 1951, p. 548. 
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Better Education for All Our Children 


by Wayne O. Reed, Assistant Commissioner for State and Local School Systems 


‘ies WORK actively and productively in a 
PTA or on a lay citizen committee, we 
need to understand something about our 
schools as they are now—not as they were 
when we were students. Therefore, I should 
like to spend a few minutes discussing some 
of the problems we face in educating all of 
our youth attending public schools today. 
As these problems are described, you will 
see that they do not pertain exclusively to 
any one group in our population. They are 
not peculiar problems of minority groups— 
However, leaders of 
minority groups can certainly assist greatly 
For leaders like your- 
selves can often communicate more easily 
and effectively with parents and other citi- 
zens than the heavily burdened school staff 
can. 
To help in promoting better educational 
opportunities for all children, lay leaders 


except in degree. 


in their solution. 


may study problems like this one: In what 
ways should changes occurring in today’s 
society affect our school program? Here 
are a few of the changes: Population shifts, 
especially from the country to the city, and 
the city to the suburbs; attractive employ- 
ment opportunities for young people; new 
mass media of communication such as tele- 
vision, which exerts a strong educational 
influence; the Nation’s need for a loyal and 
patriotic youth who can perform military 
service to protect the liberties they enjoy; a 
young population which travels fast—in 
hotrods and even by jet-propelled wings; 
an amorphous family in which the mother 
often works outside and the children use 
the home as eating, sleeping, and (face- 
tiously) even “combat” headquarters. They 
are only a few of the societal changes which 
have shifted heavy burdens on our teachers. 
Some sociologists have declared that the 
average teacher today is expected to be a 
policeman, a psychiatrist, a nurse, a clergy- 
man, an entertainer, a statistician, a li- 
The last job, as 
you know, is the most difficult for teachers 


brarian, and a parent. 
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- sibilities. 


who have as many as 200 individual stu- 
dents in their classrooms each day. 

Let me point out how one social develop- 
ment is influencing our schools. 
ning with our preparations for World War 
II, young men found good employment pos- 


Begin- 


Many of them quit school to 
take jobs paying high salaries. Employ- 
ment has continued high, and many young 


This article is an adaptation of an 
address originally made by Dr. Reed 
before the Annual Convention of Alpha 
Kappa Alpha Sorority at St. Louis, Mis- 

| souri, December 27, 1953. Because of 
the length of the address, it is pre- 
sented im two parts for SCHOOL LIFE 


readers. This is the concluding part 


of his interesting presentation. 


men have continued to leave school as soon 
as attendance laws permitted. They want 
to make money and they want to work. 
These pursuits are in the best American 
tradition. But leaving school at an early 
age of 14, 15, or 16 also has certain results. 
In an article called “Where are the Boys?” 
Ellsworth Tompkins has pointed out that 
428,792 more girls than boys were going 
to high school in 1944-45. Among adults 
25 years old and over, he reported that 16.2 
percent of the women were high school 
graduates in contrast to only 12 percent 
for the men. Although there are few’ re- 
cent statistics to support my conclusion, 
I believe that among some minority groups 
there is an even wider gap between the 
educational attainment of women and men. 
The women, I believe, are staying in school 
longer than the men. 

For example, the Dillard University 
study of drop-outs, which I mentioned 
earlier, showed that of 531 Negro drop- 
outs who were over State school-age re- 


quirements, 212 were girls and 319 were 
boys. Thus, in 
20 percent more boys than girls above 


1 year approximately 


compulsory school-age requirements quit 
school. 

This poses a problem for community 
study. Are more girls receiving better 
education than boys? If so, is this a de- 
sirable trend in our present society? If 
more boys should be kept in school longer, 
what kind of an education should they re- 
ceive? Are boys dropping out of school 
because they think the school curriculum is 
effeminate, unrealistic, and too sedentary ? 
Do we need more male teachers in our 
schools to give male status to education for 
boys who can’t appreciate its value? What 
can we do with youth who are physically 
but not mentally apt? What about those 
who are not book-learners? 

Citizens and educators who have studied 
this problem quickly find themselves con- 
fronted by other questions such as these: 
Should all boys and girls be required to 
study in high school all day? Can the 
school program be adjusted so that boys 
and girls can work outside of school part 
of the day? If so, how can their school 
work be related to their job needs? Or 
how can the girl needed at home attend 
classes: which will make her a better home- 
maker and mother? 

Another problem of both the teacher and 
parent .is this: “How can we develop in 
each child a sense of responsibility for 
Psycholo- 
gists have estimated that few students—es- 
pecially superior ones—work at their maxi- 
mum. Some learn less than 50 percent of 
what they are capable. However, the cost 
of educating such children is just as high— 
and often higher—than instructing the con- 
What is there in 
the home, school, and community that es- 
tablishes anti-intellectual attitudes in the 
child? 


A prominent anthropologist at one of 


working up to his capacity?” 


scientious performers. 
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American’s outstanding universities is con- 
ducting an extensive study on child behav- 
It is her hypothesis 
that the attitudes and behavioral patterns 
of youth may be quite firmly established 
before they reach high school. The family, 
playmates, and elementary school seem to 
be cffective -conditioning agencies of our 
children. 
Vandalism 
have made banner headlines for the past 
several months. It is a problem that affects 
every parent and taxpayer. 
schools. It weakens the social and moral 
fiber of this great Nation. Why are the 
youth making these headlines? How do 
they get that way? Can parents and 
teachers work out a vigorous leisure-time 
program which puts their restless energy 
and thrill-seeking minds to work at some- 
thing constructive? Can the school foot- 
ball field, gymnasium, music auditorium, 
and shops be used at night and over week- 
ends for youth who might otherwise roam 
the streets in gangs looking for excitement? 
Are there unimproved private or public 
lands in your State which a lay citizen or 
educators’ group could obtain and use as 
an outdoor recreation area for young 
people? There are such areas in Texas, 
California, Michigan, and other States. 
In these places young people don’t just tie 
knots and soak up sunshine. Instead, 
under the direction of the schools or pub- 
lic associations, they.clean up beaches, build 
docks and boats, reforest any burnt-over 
areas, construct log cabins, dig ditches, and 
build dams—all according to an overall, 
long range plan. And they love it! 


ior in the Boston area. 


and juvenile delinquency 


It affects our 


There Is a Teacher 


We need to take our young people off 
the crowded streets and introduce them to 
the lakes, woods, and farms in the country- 
side. We need to give them a chance to 
We need to 
make them physically as well as mentally 
tired. And we need to help them see, ap- 
preciate, and improve the beauties of the 
out-of-doors so they can say with Lew 
Sarett, the poet and forester: “I love every- 
thing that is rooted in earth—flowers and 
trees, and mountains; and everything that 


flex and strain their muscles. 


walks or crawls on earth. I love wild ani- 
mals—deer, bears, and wolves.” Frankly, 
I draw the line on the last two animals. 

So far, our problems have dealt primarily 


with the pupil. But wherever there are 
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pupils, there is a teacher. Lay groups in- 
terested in education need to understand 
our teacher problem. You have read that 
the number of young people being prepared 
as teachers is far short of our present and 
future needs. About 45,700 graduates, who 
were qualified as elementary school teach- 
ers, were graduated from colleges in 1953. 
‘We actually needed 118,000 public ele- 
mentary school teachers. Double shifts, 
overcrowding, and poorly qualified teachers 
served as the panacea. The latest research 
(NEA) on this subject shows that schools 
are staffed with 71,589 persons who are 
teaching on an emergency basis without full 
certification. Makeshift and 
double-session school days are being em- 
ployed for 632,000 American pupils. 
Unfortunately, the future looks worse 
than the present. In the spring of 1953, all 
our schools and colleges enrolled approxi- 
mately 35 million pupils and_ students. 
Office of Education estimates for 1960 are 
that “there will be 10 million more pupils 
and students in our Nation’s schools and 
colleges, both public and private, than there 
> The teacher shortage is 
the concern of all citizens, and all groups. 
At our recent office conference of edu- 
cational leaders one question was asked re- 
peatedly: “Why don’t more promising 
young people enter teaching as a profes- 
sion?” The economic factor was accepted 
as one of many important causes. But the 
declining status of the teacher in the com- 
munity was considered just as important. 
These questions were asked: Why has the 
prestige of the teacher declined during the 
last few decades? Why are local citizens 
reluctant to accept new teachers as regular 


classrooms 


were last spring.’ 


members of their social group? You may 
be interested to learn that in a recent study 
of their problems, this lack of community 
acceptance was ranked first by teachers. 
We need more qualified and superior 
teachers. How can you as individual citi- 
zens and as members of a public-spirited 
organization encourage talented and bright 
young people to make a career of teaching? 
Here are other questions that need to be 
answered: Can married teachers with chil- 
dren be employed on a part-time basis? 
Can you find well-qualified ex-teachers in 
your school district and make it desirable 
for them to teach again? Can you help new 
teachers orient themselves and find a pleas- 
ant place to live, as Portland, Oregon, and 
other cities are doing? Can you take them 


into the social life of your group and make 
them feel that you understand and appre- 
ciate their professional efforts? Can you 
find out why some good teachers quit their 
jobs after a short stay? Then can you help 
to eliminate the basic causes of dissatis- 
faction ? 

We have briefly mentioned the economic 
aspect of teaching. Satisfactory salaries 
are obviously important in attracting su- 
perior personnel. As a member of a PTA 
or citizen group—or as a consumer and 
a taxpayer—you are helping to pay for 
education. You may want to study these 
questions: What are the tax sources in your 
school district? Where does the money 
come from? How much will a new class- 
room addition or elementary school cost? 
Where can or should you obtain new reve- 
nue if needed? Are architectural plans for 
a new building adequate without being lux- 
urious? Is your money going for ornate 
extras or for needed classrooms, libraries, 
and gymnasiums? How can you pay ade- 
quate salaries to your excellent teachers so 
that they will stay with you and your 


children? 


Study the Problem 


There is one other vital problem which I 
touched upon at the beginning of this talk. 
It is the talented and superior child. You 
may think that he or she is only the teach- 
er’s responsibility. 
children—like other children—are in school 


However, superior 
only about 6 hours a day. Sometimes they 
are lost in the crowd or permitted to shift 
for themselves because the teacher is spend- 
ing most of her time trying to teach the 
average and slow learners. Home condi- 
tions also affect the rapid learner. His par- 
ents may resent the bright child’s knowl- 
edge; or on the other hand, they may ex- 
ploit his genius and cause him to dislike 
school. His playmates and peers may ridi- 
cule “the brain” or “Quiz Kid” and destroy 
his desire to excel. These are only a few 
things that may happen. 

Some leaders recognize that the superior 
child is moulded by all of his experiences 
in the neighborhood. Therefore, they are 
experimenting with an all-community pro- 
gram for the gifted. The Community 
Youth Program, directed by Robert J. 
Havighurst of the University of Chicago, is 
an example. In an Illinois town, he is in- 
cluding school and church teachers, nurses, 
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Members of United Nations delegations in their places on the floor of the hall of the 


ADAME PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY: When Secretary General Hammarskjold’s 
invitation to address this General Assembly reached me in 

Bermuda, I was just beginning a series of conferences with the 
Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of Great Britain and of 
France. Our subject was some of the problems that beset our 
world. 

During the remainder of the Bermuda Conference, I had con- 
stantly in mind that ahead of me lay a great honor. That honor 
is mine today as I stand here, privileged to address the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. . 

At the same time that I appreciate the distinction of addressing 
you, I have a sense of exhilaration as I look upon this Assembly. 

Never before in history has so much hope for so many people 
been gathered together in a single organization. Your delibera- 
tions and decisions during these somber years have already 
realized part of those hopes. 

But the great tests and- the great accomplishments still lie 
ahead. And in the confident expectation of those accomplish- 
ments, I would use the office which, for the time being, I hold, 
to assure you that the Government of the United States will 
remain steadfast in its support of this body. This we shall do 
in the conviction that you will provide a great share of the wis- 


dom, the courage, and the faith which can bring to this world 


lasting peace for all nations, and happiness and well being for 
all men. 

Clearly, it would not be fitting for me to take this occasion to 
present to you a unilateral American report on Bermuda. 
Nevertheless, [ assure you that in our deliberations on that lovely 
island we sought to invoke those same great concepts of universal 
peace and human dignity which are so cleanly etched in your 
Charter. 

Neither would it be a measure of this great opportunity merely 
to recite, however hopefully. pious platitudes. 


A Danger Shared by All 


I therefore decided that this occasion warranted my saying to 
you some of the things that have been on the minds and hearts of 
my legislative and executive associates and on mine for a great 
many months—thoughts I had originally planned to say primarily 
to the American people. 

I know that the American people share my deep belief that if 
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General Assembly building in New York. Distinguishable in the picture are de 


a danger exists in the world, it is a danger shared by all—and 
equally, that if hope exists in the mind of one nation, that hope 
should be shared by all. 

Finally, if there is to be advanced any proposal designed to 
ease even by the smallest measure the tensions of today’s world, 
what more appropriate audience could there be than the members 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations? 

I feel impelled to speak today in a language that in a sense is 
new—one which I, who have spent so much of my life in the 
military profession, would have preferred never to use. 

That new language is the language of atomic warfare. 

The atomie age has moved forward at such a pace that every 
citizen of the world should have some comprehension, at least in 
comparative terms, of the extent of this development, of the 
utmost significance to every one of us. Clearly, if the peoples 
of the world are to conduct an intelligent search for peace, they 
must be armed with the significant facts of today’s existence. 

My recital of atomic danger and power is necessarily stated in 
United States terms, for these are the only incontrovertible facts 
that I know. J need hardly point out to this Assembly, however, 
that this subject is global, nct merely national in character, 


The Fearful Potentials 
On July 16, 1945, the United States set off the world’s first 


atomic explosion. ‘ 

Since that date in 1945; the United States of America has 
conducted 42 test explosions. 

Atomic bombs today are more than 25 times as powerful as 
the weapons with which the atomic age dawned, while hydrogen 
weapons are iti the ranges of millions of tons of TNT equivalent. 

Today, the United States’ stockpile of atomic weapons, which, 
of course, increases daily, exceeds by many times the explosive 
equivalent of the total of all bombs and all shells that came from 
every plane and every gun in every theatre of war in all of the 
years of World War II. ; 

A single air group, whether afloat or land-based, can now 
deliver to any reachable target a destructive cargo exceeding 
in power all the bombs that fell on Britain in all of World War II. 

In size and varicty; the development of atomic weapons has 
been no less remarkable. The development has been such that 
atomic weapons have virtually achieved conventional status 
within our armed services. In the United States, the Army, the 
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; india, Indonesia, Mexico and the Netherlands. 


Navy, the Air Force, and the Marine Corps are all capable of 
putting this weapon to military use. 

But the dread secret, and the fearful engines of atomic might, 
are uot ours alone. 

In the first place, the secret is possessed by our friends and 
allies, Great Britain and Canada, whose scientific genius made a 
tremendous contribution to our original discoveries, and the 
designs of atomic bombs. 

The secret is also known by the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union has informed us that, over recent years, it 
has devoted extensive resources to atomic weapons. During this 
period, the Soviet Union has exploded a series‘cf atomic devices, 
including at least one involving thermo-nuclear reactions. 


No Monopoly of Atomic Power 


If at one time the United States possessed what might have 
been called a monopoly of atomic power, that monopoly ceased 
to exist several years ago. Therefore, although our earlier 
start has permitted us to accumulate what is today a great quanti- 
tative advantage, the atomic realities of today comprehend two 
facts of even greater significance. 

First, the knowledge now possessed by several nations will 
eventually be shared by others—possibly all others. 

Second, even a vast superiority in numbers of weapons, and a 
consequent capability of devastating retaliation, is no preventive, 
of itself, against the fearful material damage and toll of human 
lives that would be inflicted by surprise aggression. 

The free world, at least dimly aware of these facts, has naturally 
embarked on a large program of warning and defense systems. 
That progray will be accelerated and expanded. 

But let no one think that the expenditure of vast sums for 
weapons and systems of defense can guarantee absolute safety 
for the cities and citizens of any nation. The awful arithmetic 
of the atomic bomb does not permit of any such easy solution. 
Even against the most powerful defense, an aggressor in posses- 
sion of the effective minimum number of atomic bombs for a 
surprise attack could probably place a sufficient number of his 
bombs on the chosen targets to cause hideous damage. 

Should such an atomic attack be launched against the United 
States, our reactions would be swift and resolute. But for me 
to say that the defense capabilities of the United States are such 
that they could inflict terrible losses upon an aggrcssor—for me 
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by Dwight D. Eisenhower 
President of the United States 


to say that the retaliation capabilities of the United States are so 
great that such an aggressor’s land would be laid waste—all this, 
while fact, is not the true expression of the purpose and the hope 
of the United States. 

To pause there would be to confirm the hopeless finality of a 
belief that two atomic colossi are doomed malevolently to eye 

-each other indefinitely across a trembling world. To stop there 
would be to accept helplessly the probability of civilization 
destroyed—the annihilation of the irreplaceable heritage of man- 
kind handed down to us from generation to generation—and the 
condemnation of mankind to begin all over again the age-old 
struggle upward from savagery toward decency, and right, and 
justice. 

Surely no sane member of the human race could discover 
victory in such desolation. Could anyone wish his name to be 
coupled by history with such human degradation and destruction. 

Occasional pages of history do record the faces of the “Great 
Destroyers” but the whole book of history reveals mankind’s 
never-ending quest for peace, and mankind’s God-given capacity 
to build. 

It is with the book of history, and not with isolated pages, that 
the United States will ever wish to be identified. My country 
wants to be constructive, not destructive. It wants agreements, 
not wars, among nations. It wants itself to live in freedom, and in 
the confidence that the people of every other nation enjoy equally 
the right of choosing their own way of life. 


No Idle Words or Shallow Visions 


So my country’s purpose is to help us move out of the dark 
chamber of horrors into the light, to find a way by which the 
minds of men, the hopes of men, the souls of men everywhere, can 
move forward toward peace and happiness and well being. 


Because of the widespread interest in and significance 
of this address by the President of the United States. 
which he delivered before the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on December 8, 1953, SCHOOL LIFE 
preseuts the full text of the address to its readers. Copies 
in pamplilet form are available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price, 15 cents. 
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In this quest, I know that we must not 
lack patience. 

I know that in a world divided, such as 
ours today, salvation cannot be attained by 
one dramatic act. 

I know that many steps will have to be 
taken over many months before the world 
can look at itsclf one day and truly realize 
that a new climate of mutually peaceful 
confidence is abroad in the world. 

But I know, above all else, that we must 
start to take these steps—NOW. 

The United States and its allies, Great 
Britain and France, have over the past 
months tried to take some of these steps. 
Let no one say that we shun the conference 
table. 

On the record has long stood the request 
of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France to negotiate with the Soviet Union 
the problems of a divided Germany. 

On that record has long stood the request 
of the same three nations to negotiate an 
Austrian State Treaty. 

On the same record still stands the re- 
quest of the United Nations to negotiate 
the problems of Korea. 

Most recently, we have received from the 
Soviet Union what is in effect an ex- 
pression of willingness to hold a Four Power 
Meeting. Along with our allies, Great 
Britain and France, we were pleased to see 
that this note did not contain the unaccep- 
table pre-conditions previously put forward. 

As you already know from our joint 
Bermuda communique, the United States, 
Great Britain, and France have agreed 
promptly to meet with the Soviet Union. 

The Government of the United States 
approaches this conference with hopeful 
sincerity. We will bend every effort of our 
minds to the single purpose of emerging 
from that conference with tangible results 
toward peace—the only true way of lessen- 
ing international tension. 

We never have, we never will, propose or 
suggest that the Soviet Union surrender 
what is rightfully theirs. 

We will never say that the peoples of 
Russia are an enemy with whom we have 
no desire ever to deal or mingle in friendly 
and fruitful relationship. 

On the contrary, we hope that this Con- 
ference may initiate a relationship with the 
Soviet Union which will eventually bring 
about a free intermingling of the peoples 
of the East and of the West—the one sure, 
human way of developing the understand- 
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ing required for confident and peaceful 
relations. 

Instead of the discontent which is now 
settling upon Eastern Germany, occupied 
Austria, and the countries of Eastern 
Europe, we seek a harmonious family of 
free European nations, with none a threat 
to the other, and least of all a threat to the 
peoples of Russia. 

Beyond the turmoil and strife and misery 

of Asia, we seek peaceful opportunity for 
these peoples to develop their natural re- 
sources and to elevate their lives. 
- These are not idle words or shallow vi- 
sions. Behind them lies a story of nations 
lately come to independence, not as a result 
of war, but through free grant or peaceful 
There is a record, already 
written, of assistance gladly given by na- 
tions of the West to needy peoples, and to 
those suffering the temporary effects of 
famine, drought, and natural disaster. 

These are deeds of peace. They speak 
more loudly than promises or protestations 
of peaceful intent. 


negotiation. 


For the Benefit of Mankind 


But I do not wish to rest either upon the 
reiteration of past proposals or the restate- 
ment of past deeds. The gravity of the time 
is such that every new avenue of peace, no 
matter how dimly discernible, should be 


. explored. 


There is at least one new avenue of peace 
which has not yet been well explored—an 
avenue now laid out by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 

In its resolution of November 28th, 1953, 
this General Assembly suggested—and I 
quote—“‘that the Disarmament Commission 


study the desirability of establishing a sub- _ 


committee consisting of representatives of 
the Powers principally involved, which 
should seek in private an acceptable solu- 
tion . . . and report on such a solution 
io the General Assembly and to the Security 
Council not later than 1 September 1954.” 

The United States, heeding the sugges- 
tion of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, is instantly prepared to meet pri- 
vately with such other countries as may 
be “principally involved,” to seek “an ac- 
ceptable solution” to the atomic armaments 
race which overshadows not only the peace, 
but the very life, of the world. 

We shall carry into these private or diplo- 
matic talks a new conception. 


The United States would seek more thau 
the mere reduction or climination of atomic 
materials for military purposes, 

It is not enough to take this weapon out: 
of the hands of the soldiers. It must be 
put into the hands of those who will know 
how to strip its military casing and adapt 
it to the arts of peace. 

The United States knows thet if the fear- 
ful trend of atomic military buildup can 
be reversed, this greatest of destructive 
forces can be developed into a great boon, 
for the benefit of all mankind. 

The United States knows that peaceful 
power from atomic energy is no dream of 
the future. That capability, already proved, 
is here—now—today. Who can doubt, if 
the entire body of the world’s scientists 
and engineers had adequate amounts of fis- 
sionable material with which to test and 
develop their ideas, that this capability 
would rapidly be transformed into uni- 
versal, efficient, and economic usage. 

To hasten the day when fear of the 
atom will begin to disappear from the 
minds of people, and the governments of 
the East and West, there are certain steps 
that can be taken now. 


Proposal for Joint Atomic 
Contributions 


I therefore make the following proposals: 

The Governments principally involved, to 
the extent permitted by elementary pru- 
dence, to begin now and continue to make 
joint contributions from their stockpiles 
of normal uranium and fissionable ma- 
terials to an International Atomic Energy 
Agency. We would expect that such an 
agency would be set up under the aegis of 
the United Nations. 

The ratios of contributions, the proce- 
dures and other details would properly be 
within the scope of the “private convcrsa- 
tions” I have referred to earlier. 

The United States is prepared to under- 
take these explorations in good faith. Any 
partner of the United States acting in the 
same good faith will find the United States a 
not unreasonable or ungenerous associate. 

Undoubtedly initial and early contribu- 
tions to this plan would be small in quantity. 
However, the proposal has the great virtue 
that it can be undertaken without the irrita- 
tions and mutual suspicions incident to 
any attempt to set up a completely accept- 
able system of world-wide inspection and 
control. 
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The Atomic Energy Agency could be 
made responsible for the impounding, stor- 
age, and protection of the contributed fis- 
siouable and other materials. The ingenu- 
ity of our scientists will provide special safe 
conditions under which such a bank of fis- 
sionable material can be made essentially 
immune to surprise seizure. 

The more important responsibility of this 
Atomic Energy Agency would be to devise 
methods whereby this fissionable material 
would be allocated to serve the peaceful 
pursuits of mankind. Experts would be 
mobilized to apply atomic energy to the 
needs of agriculture, medicine, and other 
peaceful activities. A special purposc 
would be to provide abundant electrical en- 
ergy in the power-starved areas of the world. 
Thus the contributing powers would be 
dedicating some of their strength to serve 
the needs rather than the fears of mankind. 

The United States would be more than 
willing—it would be proud to take up with 
others “principally involved” the develop- 
ment of plans whereby such peaceful use 
of atomic energy would be expedited. 

Of those “principally involved” the So- 
viet Union must, of course, be one. 


Out of Fear and Into Peace 


I would be prepared to submit to the 
Congress of the United States, and with 
every expectation of approval, any such 
plan that would: 

First—encourage world-wide investiga- 
tion into the mnost effective peacetime uses 
of fissionable material, and with the cer- 
tainty that they had all the material needed 
for the conduct of all experiments that were 
appropriate; 

Second—begin to diminish the potential 
destructive power of the world’s atomic 
stockpiles ; 

Third—allow all peoples of all nations 
to see that, in this enlightened age, the great 
powers of the earth, both of the East and 
of the West, are interested in human aspira- 
tions first, rather than in building up the 
armaments of war; 

Fourth—open up a new channel for 
peaceful discussion, and initiate at least 
a new approach to the many difficult prob- 
lems that must be solved in both private and 
public conversations, if the world is to shake 
off the inertia imposed by fear, and is to 
make positive progress toward peace. 

Against the dark background of the 
atomic bomb, the United States does not 

(Continued on page 111) 
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Or. Sanuel Miller Brownell 


United States Commissioner of Education 
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Pr USE of his consistent devotion to 

the cause of Education and his 
passionate belief of Democratic Principles 
of our country: 


Che Gimnes Square Clik 


1034, National League of Masouic Cluba 


presents its Fifth Annual Award 
For @utstandiiw Service to American Education to 


For many years Professor of Educational Administration in Yale Graduate 
School of Education, and President of New Haven State Teachers College. Dr. 
Brownell has had a distinguished career in American education. 


A native of Peru, Nebraska, and a graduate of the University of Nebraska, the 
Commissioner holds advanced degrees from Yale University amd honorary 
degrees from many other institutions. His hackground and experience include 
active participation in educational affairs heyond the classroom. 


A Life Member ef the National Education Association, Dr. Brownell has through 
his inspiring leadership, his talented mind, and his houndless courage been a 
valnable force for an improved educational program on all levels. 


Dr. Brownell exemplifies all that is best in the democratic way of life. He has 
dedicated his life to the cause of our youth and the welfare of citizens generally 


He has given leadership to both privite and public education. Deeply concerned 
with the problems of American education, Dr. Brownell has given tireleasly of 
himself in helping to provide America’s children and youth with a sound, 
wholesome, democratic schooling. 


New York, March 28, 1954 


@ Department of Health, Edueation, and Welfare 
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Stretching the 


School Building Dollar = 


by N. E.Viles, Associate Chief, School Housing Section 


CHOOL OFFICIALS and architects are 
very much concerned over the possibil- 
ities of financing capital outlay expendi- 
tures for current and anticipated school- 
The public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are faced with 


plant improvements. 


a backlog of’school-plant needs calling for 
a capital outlay investment of about $13 
billion and an anticipated additional need 
by 1960 of over $14 billion (all in terms of 
January 1954 construction dollars) to care 
for enrollment increases and normal re- 


placement. 


Finances Limited 


Under existing patterns and regulations 
the possibilities of financing these capital 
outlay expenditures do not seem promising. 
Local property valuations and taxes do not 
keep pace with rising costs; many school 
districts are exhausting local financing ca- 
pacities and still have extensive school-plant 
needs. School officials realize that con- 
tinued increases in general construction 
cost levels and ever-growing demands for 
additional or improved school services may 
add to current financing difficulties. Some 
State governments are assisting local dis- 
tricts in capital outlay financing. The lack 
of adequate financing is serious in most of 
the States, and all possible means should be 
used to obtain maximum current and long- 
time values and services for the money spent 
on school-plant construction. 


Cost Analysis 


In analyzing and comparing school build- 
ing costs it is desirable to identify the cost 
level and/or the unit of measurement used. 
The first cost level is the contract award 
cost, which is the sum of the various con- 
struction contracts. The second cost level 
_is the dotal construction cost, which includes 
in addition to contract awards the cost of 
professional fees and supervision and the 
management of the program. In school 


buildings this often runs to about one- 
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Los Cerritos School, South San Francisco, California 


tenth of the contract award cost. These 
hrst two are often used in comparing build- 
The third cost level is the total 
capital outlay, which includes, in addition 
to the total construction costs, other items 
such as furniture, sites, and administrative 
costs, and represents the total amount of 
money that the district must provide for 
the particular project. 


ing costs. 


Cost comparisons 
are usually made by using some common 
units of building measurement such as a 
square foot (of the gross floor area), or the 
cost per classroom—if the amount of build- 
ing overall or gross floor area per classroom 
is indicated. Recent studies in the Office 
show that during the Controlled Materials 
Program the average contract award cost 
for new school buildings in the United 
States during the latter part of 1951 and the 
early part of 1952 was about $14.53 per 
square foot and $33,200 per classroom. If 
interpreted in terms of total capital out- 
lay, the average cost would have been over 
$40,000 per classroom. 

School-plant costs have increased, al- 
though less rapidly than other major school 
costs. Some contributing factors are the 
general rise in construction costs, the im- 
proved lighting and other services now de- 
manded in our schools, administrative 
changes replacing some small and/or un- 
economical units, and curriculum enrich- 
ment and teaching method changes that 
require more building space per pupil than 
was required in the days of more formalized 
teaching. 


Needs Exceed Means 


Parents want adequate and well-adapted 
school-plant facilities for their children; 
To obtain 
maximum school plant facilities and serv- 
funds available, 
schools may find it necessary to effect sav- 


however, funds are limited. 
ices from the limited 


ings at many points. Various conferences 
and workshops of school administrators and 


architects have devoted their attention to 


possible school-plant economies. These 
conferences have had value, but necessarily 
could not be conclusive. This article lists 
or summarizes some of the economies dis- 
cussed in these meetings but does not at- 
tempt to determine the feasibility or value 
of any such economies as applied to an indi- 
vidual situation. What might be an econo- 
my in one situation might not prove so in 
another. Savings in initial cost may not be 
ultimate economy since the costs of school 
buildings should be measured in terms of 
the average annual cost during its period of 
usefulness. 


Design and Construction Economies 


School officials urge architects to get 
more space for the money. Designers and 
contractors have effected some major de- 
sign and construction economies in school 
buildings. Numerous new buildings have 
the first floor at or near grade level with 
floor slabs on fill. 
are often of masonry units without plaster. 
In some schools building heights have been 
reduced, and in many of these schools the 


Interior wall surfaces 


ceiling and roof structures have been 
combined. 

Other structural design and construction 
pattern economies may merit consideration. 
Most of them have already been put into 
effect in some buildings. Some of them 
would not be feasible in various locations. 
There is a general tendency to eliminate 
dormers, 
In other cases 


some ornainentation such as 
domes, towers, and belfries. 
it is found economical to omit cornices, to- 
delete ornate columns, and to substitute 
some other roof pattern for high gable roofs 
Simple building lines 
with a minimum number of offsets may be 
used in an attempt to reduce wall costs. 
The omission of basements and the follow- 
ing of ground contours or making use of 


with slate covering. 


such contours for special areas often proves 
economical. Recent studies seem to indi- 


cate, for many arcas, an economy in erect- 
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ing single story buildings particularly where 
such construction permits use of lighter 
walls. A few States are experimenting with 
reduced ceiling heights. Some other con- 
struction patterns being considered are the 
use of open corridors, the omission of 
parapets, and the omission of utility cor- 
ridors. Planning readily expandable build- 
ings may be an important factor in ultimate 
cost. 
labor costs by using a maximum amount of 
prefabricated materials such as millwork 
and various other component parts. Some 
contractors indicate that they could assist 
in effecting certain design economies if 
called upon to review the drawings and 
specifications prior to their completion. 
Boards of education often find that good job 
supervision brings economical 
Boards often find it desirable to give atten- 
tion to the types of contracts awarded in 


Some contractors reduce on-the-job 


returns. 


* order to effect all desirable safe economies. 


Standardization 


Questions are often asked about design 
and construction pattern standardization. 
The consensus of designers seems to be that 
total plan uniformity is undesirable but that 
savings may be effected by using common 
patterns for the design and construction of 
certain integral units. The planning of 
multiple equal dimension bays and the gen- 
eral use of modular unit layouts may sim- 
plify construction and save costs. Stand- 
ard dimensions for millwork are generally 
more economical. 
storage alcoves, into which can be set moy- 
able mill fabricated cases of various designs 
according to need, reduces on-the-job fabri- 
cation. The cases may be moved as desired. 


Planning in-the-room 


School Plant Planning 


School officials understand that there is a 
limit to the economies that may be effected 
in construction and that some of the essen- 
tial savings become the obligation of the edu- 
cators. Long-range system-wide planning 
generally proves more effective than “spur 
of the moment” individual project planning. 
Careful site selection may facilitate adapta- 
tion to long-range needs, community serv- 
ices, population trends, and building loca- 
tions. In some climates use of campus-type 
plants with separated buildings may merit 
attention. Limiting special group-use areas 
such as auditoriums, gymnasiums, and 
lunchrooms to school needs may reduce con- 
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struction costs. Even though there are 
many abuses, designing for multiple use 
may reduce total construction cost. Shops, 
laboratories, and homemaking rooms may 
often be so designed that they are usable 
for more than one type of specialized activ- 
ity. Planning some rooms of different sizes 
makes it possible to care for both large and 
small classes. Elaborate foyers and en- 
trances may be difficult to justify. 


Utilization 


School officials often need to give specific 
attention to the utilization of spaces and 
pupil stations. Careful scheduling may 
make it possible to reduce the number of 
rooms required. Room period utilization 
should be computed as the percentage of 
available periods per week during which 
the room is used. Pupil station utilization 
is computed as the percentage of time each 
classroom pupil station is occupied. Some 
school officials plan a high hourly period 
use of classrooms, then use special areas 
such as lunchrooms for a few peak over-flow 
groups. Utilization studies may also give 
attention to the percentage of the total build- 
ing gross floor area included in classrooms. 
Some buildings run as high as 50 percent in 
regular and special classroom areas and 
others less than 30. 


Refinements 


Essentials in one building may be termed 
refinements in another. When necessary to 
save, school officials usually look for items 
they may need to delete as a matter of 
economy. Such features as intercommuni- 
cating telephones, public address systems, 
television, complete room darkening for 
audio-visual work, and other similar serv- 
ices, often come up for consideration when 
the board is trying to save. 

As indicated, some economies may be 
effected by changes in design and construc- 
tion practices. Others may be effected by 
improved financing methods. 
be made by a higher utilization of the plant 
and a reduction in the demand for space. 
The answer in school-plant economy prob- 
ably lies in a combination of many of these 
factors. Even with all the economies it will 
not be possible to provide all of the build- 
ings needed under present financing pat- 
terns. In evaluating any proposed saving in 
school plant costs it should be measured by 
its effect on the average annual cost during 
the life of that particular building. 


Some may 


Educational Efforts 
and Educationa! Needs 


(Continued from page YS 


How is it now, half a century or so laicr? 
In 1953, the educational effort was at the 
rate of about $76 per capita. Federal ex 
penditures—including defense—had risen 
to $467 per capita. The ratio of educa- 
tional effort to public task, which: in 1900 
was as one is to two, had fallen, a half cen- 
tury later, to a ratio of one to six. 

Perhaps I should pause at this point for 
a parenthesis, to say for thosc who may be 
thinking how much the value of the dollar 
has depreciated since 1900, that I am aware 
of that, but for the purposes of this com- 
parison, it makes no difference. For while 
the dollar was worth probably thrce times 
as much in 1900 as in 1953, we are in- 
terested only in the relative effort in 1900 
and in 1953. The ratio would be the same 
if we divided the 1953 expenditures by 
three, or if we multiplied the 1900 expen- 
ditures by three. 

You have now heard all the statistics 
that I shall use. The two ratios, the one 
at the beginning of our rise to the position 
of the leading great power of the world 
and, the other ratio a half century later, 
when we carry the enormous burden abroad 
and at home—these two ratios show, I sub- 
mit, that the effort we are now making to 
educate ourselves has fallen in relation to 
our needs. 

I must now remind you that this dis- 
parity between the educational effort and 
the public task is in fact greater than the 
figures suggest. For in this half century 
there has been a momentous change in the 
structure of American society and it has 
added greatly to the burden upon the 
schools. ; 

The responsibility of the schools for edu- 
cating the new generation has become very 
much more comprehensive than it used to 
be. Ever so much more is now demanded 
of the schools. For they are expected to 
perform many of the educational functions 
which used to be performed by the family, 
the settled community, the church, the fam- 
ily business, the family farm, the family 
trade. 

This is a very big subject in itself—much 
too big for me tonight—except to mention 
it as a reminder that the comparison be- 
tween our real educational effort and our 
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real public need is less favorable than the 


figurcs of one as to two in 1900, as against 
For the school today 
has a much larger role to play in the whole 


one as to six today. 


process of education than it needed to play 
in the older American society. 

Can it be denied that the educational 
effort is inadequate? I think it cannot be 
denied. I do not mean that we are doing 
a little too little. 
much too little. 
era which will test to the utmost the capac- 


I mean that we are doing 
We are entering upon an 


ity of our democracy to cope with the 
gravest problems of modern times—and 
on a scale never yet attempted in all the 
history of the world. We are entering upon 
this difficult and dangerous period with 
what I believe we must call a growing deficit 
in the quantity and the quality of American 
education. 

There is, I believe, compelling proof that 
we are operating at an educational deficit. 
It is to be found in many of the contro- 
versies within the educational system. I 
am not myself, of course, a professional 
But I do some reading about 
education, and I have been especially in- 


educator. 


terested in the problem of providing edu- 
cation for the men and women who must 
perform the highest functions in our so- 
ciety—the elucidation and the articulation 
of its ideals, the advancement of knowledge, 
the making of high policy in the govern- 
ment, and the leadership of the people. 


Need for Equality in Education 


How are we discussing this problem? 
Are we, as we ought to be doing, study- 
ing what are the subjects and what are the 
disciplines which are needed for the educa- 
tion of the gifted children for the leader- 
ship of the Nation? 
thing we are discussing. 


That is not the main 
We are discuss- 
ing whether we can afford to educate our 
leaders when we have so far to go before 
we have done what we should do to provide 
equal opportunities for all people. 

Most of the argument—indeed the whole 
issue—of whether to address the effort in 
education to the average of ability or to the 
higher capacities—derives from the assump- 
But 


why do we have to choose? Why are we not 


tion that we have to make that choice. 


planning to educate everybody as much as 
everybody can be educated, some much 
more and some less than others? 

This alleged choice is forced upon us 
only because our whole cducational effort 
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is too small, If we were not operating at a 
deficit level, our working ideal would be 
the fullest opportunity for all—each child 
It is the deficit 
in our educational effort which compels us 
to deny to the children fitted for the leader- 
ship of the Nation the opportunity to be- 
come educated for that task. 


according to its capacity. 


New Plateau in Education 


So we have come to the point, I would 
contend, where we must lift ourselves as 
promptly as we can to a new and much 
higher level of interest, of attention, of hard 
work, of care, of concern, of expenditure, 
and of dedication to the education of the 
American people. 

We have to do in the educational sys- 
tem something very like what we have done 
in the military establishment during the 
past 15 years. We have to make a break- 
through to a radically higher and broader 
conception of what is needed and of what 
can be done. Our educational effort to- 
day, what we think we can afford, what 
we think we can do, how we feel entitled 
to treat our schools and our teachers—all 
of that—is still in approximately the same 
position as was the military effort of this 
country before Pearl Harbor. 

In 1940 our armed forces were still at a 
level designed for a policy of isolation in 
this hemisphere and of neutrality in any 
Today, the 
military establishment has been raised to 
a different and higher plateau, and the ef- 
fort that goes into it is enormously greater 
than it was in 1940. 

Our educational effort, on the other hand, 


war across the two oceans. 


has not yet been raised to the plateau of 


the age we live in. I am not saying, of 


course, that we should spend 40 billions on — 


education because we spend about that much 
on defense. J am saying that we must make 
the same order of radical change in our at- 
titude towards education as we have: made 
in our attitude towards defense. 

We must measure our educational effort 
as we do our military effort. That is to say, 
we must measure it not by what it would 
be easy and convenient to do, but by what 
it is necessary to do in order that the na- 
We have 
learned that we are quite rich enough to 


We 


must now learn that we are quite rich 


tion may survive and flourish. 
defend ourselves, whatever the cost. 


enough to educate ourselves as we need to 
be educated. 


There is an enormous margin of luxury 
in this country against which we can draw 
for our vital needs. We take that for 
granted when we think of the national de- 
fense. From the tragedies and the bitter 
experience of being involved in wars for 
which we were inadequately prepared, we 
have acquired the will to defend ourselves. 
And, having done that, having acquired the 
will, we have found the way. We know 
how to find the dollars that are needed to de- 
fend ourselves, even if we are to do with- 
out something else that is less vitally 
important. 

In education we have not yet acquired 
that kind of will. 
it, and we have no time to lose. We must 
For if, in the 
crucial years which are coming, our people 


But we need to acquire 
acquire it in this decade. 


remain as unprepared as they are for their 
responsibilities and their mission, they may 
not be equal to the challenge, and if they 
do not succeed, they may never have a 
second chance in order to try again. 


Teacher Shortage 


(Continued from page 100) 


world, the great advances that are occurring 
have come mainly from money spent on re- 
search and development of new and better 
products, and better ways of distributing 
them. In the business world, we take prog- 
ress as a matter of course. We expect pro- 
ductivity to improve about 3 percent each 
year, which is the great underlying statistic 
about why our economy is continuing to 
grow and get better each year. 

I think we need more of this invention 
and development in the field of education. 
Let me give you just one example: 


. One of the most cherished ideas in the 
whole field of education is the notion that 
the smaller the number of pupils in a 
class, the better the quality of instruction 
will be. When I tried to find the facts 
behind why this is so, I must confess that 
I could not obtain any really objective 
evidence. I then went to Dr. Paul Mort 
of Columbia University, one of the most 
skilled educational researchers in the 
country. He told me that no real proof 
of this educational maxim actually exists. 


Yet I remember that from my own teach- 
ing days I have always carried the idea that 
a class should be no larger than I or any 
other teacher could get to know all the 
pupils personally, what their problems are, 
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their strong points and their weak ones. 
The ideal, of course, is Mark Hopkins on 
one end of a log and a single student on the 
other. 

A little bookle-—‘How Can We Get 
Enough Good Teachers?”—soon to be pub- 
lished discusses this problem more cogently 
than I’ve seen it explained before. It gives 
a grand write-up to the Illinois Chamber 
teacher-recruitment program. It may be 
obtained from the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 36. 

The facts are, however, that we must 
find some new solution to this teacher-pupil 
ratio problem. If we hold to the ratio 
of 30 pupils to one well-qualified teacher, 
64 percent of all college graduates would 
have to choose teaching as their profession 
this year to supply the needed teachers, and 
over one-half of them would have to choose 
teaching every year from now until 1964! 

This proportion is obviously fantastic and 
impossible. Here, then, is an area where 
new inventions and ideas are needed in 
education—as much as the invention of 
penicillin or polio cures in medicine. Some 
time ago, Dr. William Vincent, when at 
Pennsylvania State College, made an ex- 
periment on the teaching of general science. 
In one group he had the teacher—a good 
trained one, by the way—teach the general 
science course by traditional methods. In 
another group he had all the teaching of 
factual knowledge done by motion picture 
films. He determined afterwards by ex- 
tensive tests that the child taught from the 
films learned the material in half the time it 
took to do it in the teacher-led class, and 
that there was no essential difference in the 
amount that the two groups learned. 

Of course, it’s true that a teacher can do 
many things that a film cannot do. I won- 
der, however, whether it may not be pos- 
sible in many areas where we are dealing 
mainly with factual knowledge to redefine 
the role of the teacher to do things that 
only she can do, and have more of her 
routine duties handled by less skilled peo- 
ple or by different methods. As an in- 
stance of this, if a single class in general 
science could be taught in a group of 300 
rather than 30, nine teacher hours would 
he released to work individually with pupils 
on problems that cannot be handled satis- 
factorily in groups. 

Such methods in other professions where 
personnel shortages exist have produced 
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startling results. For example, the nurse 
shortage in our hospitals has been acute for 
a long time. During the last 15 years, 
major strides have been made through new 
ways of handling patients where relatively 
untrained nurses’ aids have taken over many 
of the routine functions formerly performed 
by nurses, leaving the latter free to do the 
more important things which only trained 
people can handle adequately. I wonder if 
a real opportunity does not exist in some- 
what the same sense in education. Indeed, 
this is the only major profession I know in 
which the labor-saving invention has not 
already been adopted. 


The Atom for Progress 


(Continued from page 107) 


wish merely to present strength, but also 
the desire and the hope for peace. 

The coming months will be fraught with 
fateful decisions. In this Assembly; in the 
capitals and military headquarters of the 
world; in the hearts of men everywhere, be 
they governors or governed, may they be 
the decisions which will lead this world 
out of fear and into peace. 

To the making of these fateful decisions, 
the United States pledges before you—and 
therefore before the world—its determin- 
ation to help solve the fearful atomic di- 
lemma—to devote its entire heart and mind 
to find the way by which the miraculous 
inventiveness of man shall not be dedicated 
to his death, but consecrated to his life. 


Successful Transition 


(Continued from page 101) 


The process by which desegregation was 
begun and by which progress has been made 
toward integration included teachers as 
well as students. One of the most serious 
questions raised when the process of inte- 
gration begins is: “What happens to Negro 
teachers?” Under the New Jersey plan 
the number has increased. In 1945-46 
there were in that State 479 Negro teach- 
ers of whom 415 were teaching in 9 coun- 
ties operating a dual school system. Last 
school year there were 645; of whom 425 
were in areas formerly maintaining sepa- 
rate schools. The experience in Indiana 
reinforces that of New Jersey. While a few 
Negro teachers have lost their positions in 
the making of changes, the overall picture 
is that the total number of opportunities is 
usually increased. 


Many persons have referred to the suc- 
cessful elimination of segregation in other 
areas as evidence of the feasibility of elimi- 
nating segregation in educati: In both 
the briefs and oral arguments of the ap- 
pellants and the Attorney General, pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court in December, 
evidence was given that the old patierns of 
segregation are disappearing. It has been 
suggested that if desegregation can take 
place among adults in the armed services, 
housing, industry, health, and recrcation, it 
should be even easier in education where 
younger persons, with less rigid attitudes 
and fewer prejudices than adults, are in- 
volved. Moreover, it has been observed 
that practices in schools have a close rela- 
tion to practices in society generally ; hence, 
trends in desegregation in other areas have 
considerable relevance here. Examples in 
some of these areas are given below. 


Armed Services 


On July 26, 1948, the President issued 
Executive Order No. 9981 which provided 
among other things “that there shall be 
equality of treatment and opportunity for 
all persons in the armed services without 
regard to race, color, religion or national 
origin.” The order also established a Com- 
mittee on Equality of Treatment and Oppor- 
tunity in the Armed Services which, in its 
report, presented evidence and summarized 
the results of experiences in the integration 
of Negroes in the three major branches of 
the services.’ 

The Air Force set to work to evolve a 
policy which would simultaneously improve 
the efficiency of the service and extend 
equality of treatment and opportunity to all 
personnel. The Committee reported that 
almost without exception, the commanders 
interviewed by the Committee’s staff stated 
that they had put the new policy into effect 
with some misgivings. After their experi- 
ence in effecting the policy, the Committee 
found, in fact, that inequality had con- 
tributed to inefficiency. On the basis of its 
examination into the rules, procedures, and 
practices of the armed services, both past 
and present, the Committee is convinced 
that a policy of equality of treatment and 
opportunity will make for a better Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

1 Freedom to Serve, Equality of Treatment and Opportunity 
A Report of the President's Com. 


mittee on Equality of Treatment and Opportunity in the 
Washington: U. 


in the Armed Services. 


Armed Services. 
Office, 1950. 


S. Government Printing 
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The Committee found that under segre- 
cated conditious, Negro units could not 
offer as wide a range of jobs as white units. 
Because the jobs were not available in 
segregated units, Negroes were often not 
given the military occupational specialty 
for which they were qualified. Because 
they were not given the opportunity to 
qualify for the jobs, they did not reccive 
The 
end result was not only unequal oppor- 
timity for the Negro but a poorer, less 


school training in these specialties. 


efcient army. 

With this situation in mind, the Com- 
mittee submitted to the Army in May 1949 
a four-point plan to achieve the President's 
objective: 

1. Open up all Army jobs to qualified 
personnel without regard to race or 
color. 

2. Open up all Army schools to quali- 
fied personnel without regard to race or 
color. 

3. Rescind the policy restricting Negro 
assignments to racial units and overhead 
installations, and assign all Army pev- 
sonnel aecording to individual ability 
and Army need. 

4. Abolish the racial quota. 

Collins George, staff writer for The 
Detroit Free Press, in a series of articles on 
racial integration in the Armed Forces, 


reported in that daily during May 1952: 


The Army, with its greater number of Negro 
personnel, Negro units and Negro officers, faced 
correspondingly greater difficulty in enforcing the 
new policy than the other branches of the service. 
Yet, at the time of my tour of Army posts in 1951, 
enormously great strides had been made. The 
Negro recruit, entering the service at that time, 
found no segregation at the reception centers, 
North or South. In the training division, the pic- 
ture was the same. The recruit served side by 
side with other recruits, slept, ate, played, and 
worshipped side by side without thought of 
race ... and without racial incident. 


In a recently published study based on 
personal interviews. Lee Nichols reports 
that: 


A by-product of military racial integration which 
likewise could have a deep impact on civilian 
patterns in the United States, was the movement 
to end segregated schooling for children of service 
personnel. 

With the same lack of publicity that marked 
racial integration in the military services, the 
system of segregated schools on some military bases 
began to vanish. By the summer of 1953, federally- 
operated schools had quietly opened their doors to 
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children of all races living on at least eight south- 
ern army, navy, air force and marine bases. The 
last existing segregated federal school, at Fort 
Benning, Georgia, began opcrating on a non-segre- 
gated basis with the 1953 fall term. Steps were 
under way, with the personal backing of President 
Eisenhower, to end segregation in some twenty- 
one schools operated by State or local agencies on 
southern bases.” 


The story of integration in each Southern 
How- 
ever, it has taken place without serious 
incident. For example, Mrs. Mildred 
Poole, a white North Carolinian by birth, 
who was trained in her native State, and 
also in New York and Tennessee, said that 
her integrated school at Fort Bragg “never 


base school was a drama in itself. 


had the first problem betwcen a teacher and 
a child, a child and a child, or parent and 


a parent; all the difficulty came from 


outside.” 1° 


® Lee Nichols, Breakthrough on the Color Front, New York: 
Random House, 1954, p. 189. 
10 Ibid., p. 193. 


Better Education 


(Continued from page 103) 
scout leaders, YMCA and YWCA personnel, 


court employees, and parents in his pro- 
gram for gifted, as well as maladjusted, 
youth. 

This program is projected for a 10-year 
period with children aged 9 or 10. It is 
not limited to children with high intelli- 
gence but includes those with extraordinary 
And— 


this is important—it also includes children 


talent in art, music and writing. 


with special abilities in mechanics, science, 
dramatics, athletics, human relationships, 
One of Dr. Havig- 
hurst’s associates in this project is Dr. 
Allison Davis. 

Because and 
throughout America arc seeking more ef- 
fective ways of teaching rapid learners— 
and because parents are concerned—a com- 
mittee of eight staff members in the Office 
of Education has been studying this. prob- 
lem during the past year. They have 
identified promising educational practices 
for both rapid and slow learners in such 


and social organization. 


teachers administrators 


areas as administration, guidance, English, 
social studies, mathematics, science, indus- 
Their first 
published report of effective practices, pro- 
cedures, and programs will be available 
this spring. It should be of interest and 


trial arts, and home economics. 


value to both teachers and public-minded 
persons. 


In concluding my remarks about ways 
in which citizens have helped and may 
help educators to improve the schools, I 
wish to make a generalization or two. In 
our country the schools belong to the 
people. But citizens who want to work 
with the board of education, the admmis- 
trative staff, and the teachers have an 
obligation first to study and understand 
the local problems and in some cases the 
Then they 


are in a position to help with school-com- 


State or regional conditions. 
munity work programs, juvenile delin- 
quency, teacher recruitment, financial sup- 
port of education, and similar problems. 

In working with others, let us not lose 
sight of all the forces that have made 
America great. Foremost among these 
forces are liberty and equality: These are 
the cardinal principles of our fundamental 
law—the Constitution of the United States. 
Abraham Lincoln observed with respect 
to the importance of and reverence for 


this great law of the land: 


“Let it be taught in the schools; in seminarics: 
in colleges; let it be written in primers, spelling 
books and almanacs; let it be preached from the 
pulpit proclaimed in legislative halls and enforced 
in our courts of justice. And in short, let it become 
the political religion of the Nation.” 


We all recognize, however, that in spite 
of the greatness of our country, in spite of 
the progress that has been made, there are 
still inequities in the application of some of 
our laws, particularly with respect to the 
rights guaranteed to all our citizens by the 
Constitution. The answer to this problem, 
as President Eisenhower so aptly put it in 
his State of the Union Message in February 
1953, is: “Much of the answer lies in the 
power of fact, fully publicized; of persua- 
sion, honestly pressed; and of conscience, 
justly aroused. These are methods familiar 
to our way of life, tested and proven wise.” 

Our schools can help us in the task 
ahead—even more than in the past. In no 
other nation of the world has free public 
education been available for so many years 
to so many children, youth, and adults. 
Education has helped to guide us from a 
But 
most important of all, it promises to each of 
us, our children, and their children an un- 


small beginning to a great present. 


precedented future: a life of understanding. 
happiness, and justice in the long tomor- 
rows that stretch ahead. 
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School Buildings Should Be Safe 


by Samuel Miller Brownell 


Commissioner of Education 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


HI. recent explosion and fire in the Cleveland Hill 
Elementary School at Cheektowaga. New York, which 

has taken the lives of 15 children, has shocked the entire 
Nation. 

It is deplorable. indeed, that this tragedy could happen. 
It is also alarming to know how many school buildings 
there are throughout the United States which are of com- 
bustible construction or may be regarded as fire hazards. 

Children are compelled by law to attend school. Such 
a compulsion places a clear moral responsibility on each 
community to see that the child attends in a safe building. 
It places upon all school authorities an equal responsibil- 
ity to be vigilant in seeing that the buildings and cquip- 
ment are maintained as safely as possible. 

The Report of the Status Phase of the School Facilities 
Survey, an office publication revealing school building 
needs and the status of school housing. as reported by 
State departments of education. indicates that 35 percent 
of all the school children in our Nation attend classes in 
combustible-construction buildings. Eighteen percent of 
all school children, according to the reports from State 
departments of education, are housed in structures which 
do not meet minimum fire-safety conditions. Another 16 
percent are in buildings which are only “possibly” accept- 
able as to fire-safety conditions. 

These calculations have been based on the questionable 
assumption that all one-story buildings are fire-safe. re- 
gardless of the type of construction. 

The 18 percent of all school children housed in struc- 
tures which do not meet fire-safety conditions, when 
broken down by States for the 43 States included in the 
School Facilities Survey, range from 2 percent in one State 
to 54 percent in another State. 


As We Go to Press 


The opinion of the United States Supreme Court on 
the school segregation cases was delivered by Chief 
Justice Warren on May 17. Because of the nation- 
wide interest in this opinion, SCHOOL LIFE de- 
layed publication of this issue so as to include the 
opinion in full, excluding footnotes. See page 117. 
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Mr. Widerberg’s seventh-graders observe the operation of a tape recording machine. 


Photo, courtesy of McCall’s Magazine. 


An Eileen Darby 


Teacher of the Year—Willard Widerberg 


HE selection of Willard Widerberg of 
DeKalb, Ill., as the 1954. Teacher of the 
Year is announced in the June issue of 
McCall's “Mr. Widerberg’s 
gift,” according to McCall’s, “lies in his 
ability to make his students think. With 


encouragement from him, and with a cer- 


Magazine. 


tain amount of coaching at first, they learn 
to tackle a variety of problems—personal, 
civic, political, scientific—and to devise a 
method of solving them. . . . What is im- 
portant to their teacher is that they learn 
how to attack a problem, make a decision, 
and follow it through to a conclusion.” 

The Teacher of the Year project is spon- 
sored by the Office of Education in coopera- 
tion with the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers and McCall’s. This is the 
third consecutive year such an honor has 
been conferred. Nominaticns are made by 
State departments of education, and the 
work of the candidates is observed by repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Education. The 
final selection is made by the editors of 
McCall’s. 

Mr. Widerberg is the first man to be 
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named Teacher of the Year. He shares this 
year’s headlines with eleven teachers from 
seven States, who earned special mention 
on McCall’s Honor Roll of Teachers. 

Mr. Widerberg’s approach to his work as 
a 7th grade core teacher at DeKalb Junior 
High School has given his classes an air 
of purposeful learning. He has two groups 
of 7th grade students, one in the morning 
and one in the afternoon. Each meets for 
two hours and 25 minutes of integrated in- 
struction in social studies, language arts, 
For the students this has be- 
come a time of total pupil growth—emo- 


and science. 


tional, mental, and physical. Students then 
have single periods of 45 minutes each for 
mathematics, homemaking, shop, and other 
subjects. 

Mr. Widerberg works toward this goal of 
unified study through cooperative student- 
teacher planning which could be typified by 
the question he often asks his students, 
“What seems the best way for us to pro- 
ceed?” 


problem at hand and the successful use of 


This group involvement in the 


the classroom as a working laboratory de- 


pend largely on the sensitivity, originality, 
and intelligence which this remarkable 
teacher displays. He seems to understand 
the behavior and the needs of each indi- 
vidual child. This awareness has won him 
the respect and love of his students, who 
greatly appreciate his honesty and_ his 
understanding. 

Mr. Widerberg does not talk about “meth- 
ods” of teaching—he talks about under- 
standing the whole child and about want- 
ing to teach him the principles of demo- 
cratic everyday living. To do so, he must 
himself be an example of working democ- 
racy and be able to catch overtones that 
indicate group feeling. This he does as an 
artist in human relations. In such a re- 


laxed, yet purposeful, atmosphere the 
students can move ahead on projects that 
result from their own questions and prob- 
lems and achieve skills in learning and 
living. 

Mr. Widerberg studied education at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
and DePauw University after serving in 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Partners in Progress 


O DOUBT every country in which the 

United States Technical Cooperation 
Program operates has its particular prob- 
lems. its frustrations, and its opportunities, 
but none can offer a greater historical in- 
terest than Iran, or Persia of ancient times. 
To be able to visit the ruins of the Persepolis 
or to view the carvings of Behistun, or to 
stand with bowed head in the building 
which houses the tomb of Queen Esther is 
to live in imagination in the golden age of 
a great country. 


The People of Iran 


While the thoughtful Iranians are very 
proud of their history, they are conscious 


of the need for change in the educational. 


system, the curriculum, and the methods. 
They are also aware of the lack of educa- 
tional opportunity of a great part of the 
population. 

Iran’s population is estimated at from 18 
million to 20 million. Upward of 1144 
millions of the population live in the capital 
city of Tehran; another million live in 
the cities of Shiraz, Isfahan, Kermanshah, 
Kerman, Meshed, Tabriz, Hamadan, and 
smaller centers. The great majority of the 
people, however, live in villages or are 
members of nomadic tribes which travel 
with their herds and flocks to the moun- 
tains in spring and return again to the 
southern plains and slopes in the autumn. 

Racially the Iranian stock is Indo-Euro- 
pean. In fact, the word Iranian means 
Aryan. The language however bears an 
unmistakable resemblance to the Teutonic 
of Northern and Western Europe. They are 
for the most part of swarthy complexion, 
but a few are blue-eyed and blond-haired. 
In spite of hardship, undernourishment, 
foreign oppression, and exploitation they 
have maintained a courtesy, friendliness, 
and sense of humor which make them a peo- 
ple to be admired and loved. The Iranians 
are a people capable of playing an impor- 
tant part in the family of nations. 
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by George A. Greenawalt* 


One of the primary concerns of educa- 
tors in the Technical Cooperation Program 
is with the children of the country and 
especially with those of the village. These 
youngsters are often undernourished, ill- 
clad, and afflicted with trachoma, malaria, 
and hookworm, but they are intelligent and 
eager to learn. There is a compulsory 
school law which cannot be enforced be- 
cause many of the villages and most of the 
tribes have no educational facilities. The 
present school facilities are overloaded, and 
it is not unusual to find rooms so crowded 
that from three to five children sit on a rude 
bench behind a desk so badly carved that 
writing on it is almost impossible. Nor is it 
unusual to see several children standing in 
the schoolroom without either seat or desk. 


School System 


The visitor to a village school is likely to 
find an overcrowded school room filled with 
boys, for many villages do not offer school- 
ing for girls. The teacher will probably be 
a man who has had no more than a sixth- 
grade education. He will be poorly dressed 
because his salary is very low, from $15 
to $20 a month. He may even be under- 
nourished. The textbooks which the chil- 
dren use will be ragged and dog-eared, thin 
little books about the size of an American 
spelling book. This meager book contains 
the subject matter for the whole year’s work 
including reading. arithmetic, science, his- 
tory, geography, and all else that is taught. 
The students literally memorize this book. 

Equipment, as we in the United States 
know it, is practically nonexistent, unless 
a board about 214 by 3 feet painted black 
which serves as a chalk board can be so con- 
sidered. To these limitations add lack of 


*Mr. Greenawalt is currently working with the 
educational phase of the U. 5S. Technical Coopera- 
tion Program in Tehran, Iran. In his article Mr. 
Greenawalt deals only with educational progress 
made under that program and not with the great 
educational progress the Jranian people have inde- 
pendently made in the last few years. 


proper lighting, inadequate heating, unsani- 
tary drinking water, unsanitary toilet facil- 
ities and usually insufficient playground, 
and the result is a school in which, it seems 
to an American-trained schoolman, little 
or no education can be acquired. 

To meet the problem in Iran, the Ameri- 
can Technical Cooperation Program, gen- 
erally known as Point 4, and the Iranian 
Ministry of Education have jointly initiated 
several educational projects. One of them 
was a teacher-training project. 


Teacher-Training Program 


In the summer of 1952 a series of summer 
training courses for teachers was inaugu- 
rated as the first phase of the teacher-train- 
ing project. These training courses ex- 
tended for a period of 5 or 6 weeks. The 
enrollees were teachers from the villages 
and towns. Many of them had no more 
than a sixth-grade education. The facul- 
ties of these summer schools were composed 
of officials of the Ministries of Education, 
Health, and Agriculture and the representa- 
tives of the corresponding offices from the 
Technical Cooperation Mission in Iran. 
In this course the teachers were given help 
in teaching methods; in construction of 


_materials for visual education; in under- 


standing the importance of the teaching of 
health habits, sanitation, and nutrition and 
the relation of agriculture to living; and in 
using the community as a source of teaching 
materials. 

Profiting from the experience of the sum- 
mer of 1952, cooperating officials expanded 
the summer school training of teachers in 
1953, and approximately 3,000 teachers en- 
rolled in the 10 regions. A training course 
for the faculties of the summer sessions was 
held in Tehran for 6 weeks just before the 
opening of the summer sessions. This was 
followed by 5-week courses in the 10 
In all the 


ostans two or more sessions were held, 


provinces, known as ostans. 


(Continued on page 124) 
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Developments in Teaching Foreign Languages 


by Marjorie C. Jolinston, Specialist in Comparative Education 


UST a year ago SCHOOL LIFE reported 
a National Conference on the Role of 
Foreign Languages in American Schools, 
called by the Office of Education in January 
1953 (SCHOOL LIFE, March 1953, pp. 
83-85). 
ing the importance of an early start in for- 
eign languages, called attention to the need 
for school people and public alike to work 
toward the improvement of foreign lan- 
guage teaching at all levels of the educa- 
tional system. 


This conference, while emphasiz- 


A review of what has been happening in 
the field of foreign language study indicates 
that 1953 was a noteworthy year, with re- 
spect to both popular interest and profes- 
sional advancement, in the teaching of sec- 
increased 
Editorial com- 


ond languages. Evidences of 
public interest are many. 
ment favoring more and better foreign lan- 
guage teaching has appeared frequently in 
daily newspapers throughout the country. 
Television programs in one or more foreign 
languages have been introduced in Albany, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Schenectady, Atlanta, 
El Paso, Philadelphia, Ames (Iowa), and 
Washington, D. C. Last summer the Girl 
Scouts of the U. S. A. sponsored nine for- 
eign language camps in various parts of the 
country. The General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the American Association of 
University Women, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and many other 
groups encouraged greater attention to lan- 
guage as a means of cultivating better un- 
derstanding among peoples. Sales of lan- 
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guage records have becn rising steadily; the 
number of people using self-help language 
books and correspondence courses is in- 
creasing; commercial language schools 
which stress quick acquisition of the spoken 
language are doing an annual business 
grossing several millions of dollars. In 
New York City 30 movie houses show only 
foreign language films without English sub- 
titles. Translation bureaus, with fees rang- 
ing from 80 cents to 2 dollars per 100 words, 
are operating ona large scale. Since many 
automobile manufacturers, oil companies, 
pharmaceutical houses, airlines, electrical 
and engineering firms, and other industries 
maintain branches abroad, personnel direc- 
tors of large companies are looking for 
employees with language qualifications. 

During August 1953 UNESCO  spon- 
sored an international seminar, directed by 
a United States educator, on the Contribu- 
tion of the Teaching of Modern Languages 
Toward Education for Living in a World 
Community. The U. S. National Commis. 
sion for UNESCO included in its Fourth 
National Conference, held in Minneapolis 
in September, a work group on “What Is a 
Sound Domestic and International Program 
in Foreign Languages?” The Commission 
plans similar discussions during the coming 
year at regional conferences to be held in 
some 20 university centers. 

The growing usefulness of foreign lan- 
guages in American life stems from several 
circumstances, but chiefly from the im- 
proved conditions of travel, communication, 


and interchanges with parts of the world 
that were relatively unknown to us a few 
years ago. As one school man remarked, 
“We are up to our necks in practical need 
for foreign languages; 


noticed the waters rising.” 


we just haven’t 
What, then, is 
the story of our professional advancement 
in the teaching of foreign languages? 
There are several important develop- 
ments, if we may judge from the many in- 
quiries and reports which have come to the 
attention of the Office of Education Com- 
mittee on Foreign Language Teaching, an 
interdivisional appointed to 
work on the national conference and its 


committee 
follow-up activities. Most encouraging is 
the growing willingness of language special- 
ists and professional educators to work to- 
gether in a thorough reexamination of the 
objectives, content, method, administration, 
and other aspects of foreign language 
teaching in the public schools. 

In the colleges, the traditional idea that 
language study leads only to a carcer in 
belles lettres is being increasingly chal- 
lenged. The head of a large department of 
foreign languages recently stated, “Many 
students, probably a majority of them, have 
no real interest in literary studies even in 
their own language. In a foreign language 
they are bored or repelled, although many 
of these same students have a lively interest 
in politics, economics, history, and other 
A few de- 


aspects of the foreign culture.” 


* The author is chairman of this committee. 
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partments of language and literature are 
reshaping their courses to meet the nceds 
of greater numbers of such students. In 
April 1953, the College of Literature, Sci- 
ence. and the Arts of the University of 
Michigan. in a brochure listing its facilities 
for instruction in Arabic. Chinese, French, 
German, Italian, Japanesc, Norwegian, Por- 
tuguesc Russian. and Spanish, explained: 
“Although forcign language study may well 
lcad to a career in itself, it is as an added 
skill that a knowledge of one or more for- 
eign languages is often most rewarding. It 
is difficult to umagine a single profession in 
the curriculum of the University where the 
added skill of a foreign language would 
not increase the value, the opportunities, 
and the rewards of the individual stu- 
cent. 
necessary will vary according to the de- 


. . The amount of language study 


imands which various occupational situa- 
tions make upon the individual. . . . More 
important than the total number of credit 
hours is the kind of training which the 
student receives and which of the particular 
language activities—speaking, reading, or 
writing—are emphasized in his courses.” 
The fact that people in the professions so 
frequently lack competence in any foreign 
language while language majors have no 
other specialty is a serious problem, one 
which demands solution as our business, 
diplomatic, and military relationships grow 
more and more complex. 


Teaching Problems Emphasized 


Evidence of greater attention to teaching 
problems is to be expected as the Foreign 
Language Program of the Modern Language 
Association of America moves into its sec- 
ond year. This program, undertaken for a 
3-year period under a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grant of $120,000, is endeavoring to 
improve the contribution of foreign lan- 
guages in American life. The first project 
in the study, an interdisciplinary Seminar 
on Language and Culture held last July, 
tackled the question of how foreign lan- 
guage study may be made to contribute to 
the understanding of other cultures. Al- 
though the courses of study and textbooks in 
use in virtually all high-school and college 
language classes give as one of the objec- 
tives a gradually expanding and deepening 
knowledge of the foreign country and peo- 
ple whose language is studied, there is 
reason for believing that. as foreign lan- 
guages are generally taught, this objective 


Much cultural in- 
formation is undobutedly acquired, just as 


is not being reached. 


through social studies, music, art, and other 
subjects, but the cultural insight that 1s 
uniquely attainable by experiencing the cul- 
ture itself through the language is all too 
frequently missed. The seminar report, in 
recommending a clearer direction of effort 
toward cultural objectives, concerns itsclf 
with techniques of analysis for determining 
the significant and relevant patterns and 
traits of a given culture and with ways of 
employing such a body of cultural data in 
teaching materials. 

This report,? if accepted in principle, 
could lead to a considerable alteration in 
the training of foreign-language teachers. 
Charles E. Odegaard, dean of the College 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, in his review of the 
report at the annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association (December 29, 1953, 
Chicago, Ill.), observed: “The Seminar 
was not content with minor tinkering. It 
opened the question wide, and [| think in- 
evitably in the process opened even more 
of a Pandora’s box than the report perhaps 
indicates. For, if I read this report ac- 
curately, it implies without exactly stating 
it that the achievement of the objective with 
which the report starts calls for the develop- 
ment of a trained teacher of foreign 
language such as has rarely walked this 
planet. . . . This report suggests that these 
language courses (undergraduate) need not 
be devoid of content and understanding 
apart from the acquisition of linguistic 
skills and that the effort to build these values 
into courses calls for a whole new ordering 
of intellectual interests.” 

In addition to the Foreign Language 
Program of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, at least two other research projects 
should be mentioned. Because language 
study in the schools has becn limited too 
exclusively to the Western European coun- 
tries, the American Council of Learned So- 
cietics, with the aid of a Ford Foundation 
erant and in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of State, is helping to train a corps of 
specialists in many of the little-known 
languages. With assistance from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, the 
Graduate School of Education of Harvard 
University is beginning a 2-year study of 


the Modern 
Language Association of America, 6 Washington 


Square North, New York 3, N. Y. 


* Available upon request from 


ee 


aptitude for learning foreign languages. 
The Harvard study will seek to determine 
the role of abilities and motivational factors 
in successful foreign-language study and to 
devise tests and other instruments which 
The 


researchers will work with a wide range of 


will be valid for predicting success. 


age groups—children, adolescents, adults— 
and in different types of instructional pro- 
grams, from the more traditional to those 
emphasizing oral-aural skills. ‘ 


Elementary Classes 

The past year has been marked also by 
continued interest in extending the teaching 
of foreign languages, usually French or 
Oppor- 
tunities for children to begin a second lan- 


Spanish, in elementary schools. 


guage exist now in some 200 communities in 
34 States and the District of Columbia. The 
extent of the interest may be illustrated by 
an experience in Dade County, Florida, 
where, after an experimental year of Span- 
ish lessons over station WTHS—-FM, the 
board of public instruction, hopefully plan- 
ning to involve 20 schools during 1953-54, 
met with requests for participation from 62 
elementary schools. 

In the high schools, foreign language 
classes are paying more attention to audio- 
visual materials and are benefiting in many 
communities from firsthand experiences 
with exchange teachers and foreign visitors. 
As in communication arts and English. 
courses are being revised in the direction 
of broadened social experience and conti- 
nuity of growth in the learner.’ Foreign 
language teachers, relaxing somewhat their 
efforts to teach formal grammar, seem less 
preoccupied with college preparatory goals. 
The point of view expressed by the Com- 


~ mission on the English Curriculum of the 


National Council of Teachers of English 
could apply as well to foreign language: 
“The problem is not so much one of looking 
at English and determining the order of 
topics to be studied as it is of looking at the 
learner and the society of which he is a part 
and aiding his growth both in and through 
the elements of reading, listening, and ex- 
necessary to 


pression effective 


today.” * 


living 


® (See, for example, the Course of Study in 
Modern Foreign Languages for Secondary Schools, 
A Progress Report, Bulletin 350, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg. ) 

* Preface, The English Language Arts, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1952. 
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The Supreme Court Rules on School Segregation 


HIEF JUSTICE WARREN of the Su- 
C preme Court of the United States on 
May 17, 1954, delivered the following opin- 
ion’ of the Supreme Court on the school 
segregation cases: 

These cascs come to us from the States 
of Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Delaware. They are premised on different 
facts and different local conditions, but a 
cominon legal question justifies their con- 
sideration together in this consolidated 
opinion, 

In each of the cases, minors of the Negro 
race, through their legal representatives, 
seek the aid of the courts in obtaining ad- 
inission to the public schools of their com- 
munity on a nonsegregated basis. In 
each instance, they had been denied admis- 
sion to schools attended by white children 
under laws requiring or permitting segre- 
gation according to race. This segregation 
was alleged to deprive the plaintiffs of the 
equal protection of the laws under the 
Fourteenth Amendment. In each of the 
cases other than the Delaware case. a three- 
judge federal district court denied relief to 
the plaintiffs on the so-called “separate but 
equal” doctrine announced by this Court 
Mamet iessy V. Ferguson, 163 U. S. 537. 
Under that doctrine, equality of treatment 
is accorded when the races are provided 
substantially equal facilities, even though 
these facilities be separate. In the Dela- 
ware case, the Supreme Court of Delaware 
adhered to that doctrine, but ordered that 
the plaintiffs be admitted to the white 
schools because of their superiority to the 
Negro schools. 

The plaintiffs contend that segregated 
public schools are not “equal” and cannot 
be made “equal,” and that hence they are 
“deprived of the equal protection of the 
laws. Because of the obvious importance 
of the question presented, the Court took 
jurisdiction. Argument was heard in the 
1952 Term, and reargument was heard this 
Term on certain questions propounded by 
the Court. 

Reargument was largely devoted to the 
circumstances surrounding the adoption 
of the Fourteenth Amendment in 1868. It 


* Because of space limitations footnotes have 
been omitted. 
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covered exhaustively consideration of the 
Amendment in Congress, ratification by the 
states, then existing practices in racial seg- 
regation, and the views of proponents and 
opponents of the Amendment. This dis- 
cussion and our own investigation convince 
us that, although these sources cast some 
light, it is not enough to resolve the problem 
with which we are faced. At best, they are 
inconclusive. The most avid proponents 
of the post-War Amendments undoubtedly 
intended them to remove all legal distinc- 
tions among “all persons born or natural- 
ized in the United States.” 
nents, just as certainly, were antagonistic 
to both the letter and the spirit of the 
Amendments and wished them to have the 
most limited effect. What others in Con- 
gress and the state legislatures had in mind 
cannot be determined with any degree of 


Their oppo- 


certainty. 

An additional reason for the inconclusive 
nature of the Amendinent’s history, with 
respect to segregated schools, is the status 
of public education at that time. In the 
South, the movement toward free common 
schools, supported by general taxation, had 
not yet taken hold. Education of white 
children was largely in the hands of private 
groups. Education of Negroes was almost 
nonexistent, and practically all of the race 
were illiterate. In fact, any education of 
Negroes was forbidden by law in some 
states. Today, in contrast, many Negroes 
have achieved outstanding success in the 
arts and sciences as well as in the business 
It is true that pub- 
lic education had already advanced further 
in the North, but the effect of the Amend- 
ment on Northern States was generally ig- 
nored in the congressional debates. Even 
in the North, the conditions of public edu- 
cation did not approximate those existing 


and professional world. 


today. The curriculum was usually rudi- 
mentary; ungraded schools were common 
in rural areas; the school term was but 
three months a year in many states; and 
compulsory school attendance was virtu- 
ally unknown. As a consequence, it is not 
surprising that there should be so little in 
the history of the Fourteenth Amendment 
relating to its intended effect on public 


education. 


In the first cases in this Court construing 
the Fourteenth Amendment, decided shortly 
after its adoption, the Court interpreted it 
as proscribing all state-imposed discrimina- 
The doctrine 
of “separate but equal” did not make its 
appearance in this Court until 1896 in the 
case of Plessy v. Fergnson, supra, involving 


tions against the Negro race. 


Ameri- 
can courts have since labored with the doc- 
trme for over half acentury. In this Court, 
there have been six cases involving the “sep- 
arate but equal’ doctrine in the field of pub- 
liceducation. In Camming v. Connty Board 
of Education, 175 U.S. 528, and Gong Lum 
v. Rice, 275 U. S. 78, the validity of the 
doctrine itself was not challenged. In 
nore recent cases, all on the graduate school 
leyel, inequality was found in that specific 
benefits enjoyed by white students were 
denied to Negro students of the same edu- 
cational qualifications, Missouri ex rel. 
Gaines v. Canada, 305 U. S. 337; Sipuel v. 
Oklahoma, 332 U.S. 631; Sweatt v. Painter, 
339 U.S. 629; McLanrin v. Oklahoma State 
Regents, 339 U. S. 637. 


cases was it necessary to reexamine the doc- 


not education but transportation. 


In none of these 


trine to grant relief to the Negro plaintiff. 
And in Sweatt v. Painter, supra, the Court 
expressly reserved decision on the question 
whether Plessy v. Ferguson should be held 
inapplicable to public education. 

In the instant cases, that question is di- 
rectly presented. Here, unlike Sweatt v. 
Painter, there are findings below that the 
Negro and white schools involved have been 
equalized, or are being equalized, with re- 
spect to buildings. curricula, qualifications 
and salaries of teachers, and other “tangi- 
Our decision, therefore, can- 
not turn on merely a comparison of these 


ble” factors. 


tangible factors in the Negro and white 
schools involved in each of the cases. We 
must look instead to the effect of segrega- 
tion itself on public education. 

In approaching this problem, we cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the 
Amendment was adopted, or even to 1896 
when Plessy v. Fergnson was written. We 
must consider public education in the light 
of its full development and its present place 
in American life throughout the Nation. 
Only in this way can it be determined if seg- 


lig 


regation in public schools deprives these 
plaintiffs of the equal protection of the laws. 

Today, education is perhaps the most im- 
portant function of state and local govern- 
ments. Compulsory school attendance laws 
and the great expenditures for education 
both demonstrate our recognition of the 
importance of education to our democratic 
society. It is required in the performance 
of our most basic public responsibilities, 
It is the 
very foundation of good citizenship. Today 


even service in the armed forces. 


it is a principal instrument in awakening the 
child to cultural values, in preparing him 
for later professional training, and in help- 
ing him to adjust normally to his environ- 
In these days, it is doubtful that any 
child may reasonably be expected to suc- 


ment. 


ceed in life if he is denied the opportunity 


of an education. Such an opportunity, 
where the state has undertaken to provide it, 
is a right which must be made available to 
all on equal terms. 

We come then to the question presented: 
Does segregation of ehildren in public 
schools solely on the basis of race, even 
though the physical facilities and other 
“tangible” factors may be equal, deprive 
the children of the minority group of equal 
educational We believe 
that it does. 


In Sweatt v. Painter, supra, in finding 


opportunities ? 


that a segregated law school for Negroes 
could not provide them equal educational 
opportunities, this Court relied in large 
part on “those qualities which are incapable 
of objective measurement but which make 
In Me- 
Laurin v. Oklahoma State Regents, supra, 
the Court, in requiring that a Negro ad- 


for greatness in a law school.” 


mitted to a white graduate school be treated 
like all other students, again resorted to 
“., . his ability 


to study, to engage in discussions and ex- 


intangible considerations: 


change views with other students, and, in 
Such 
considerations apply with added force to 
To 


separate them from others of similar age 


general, to learn his profession.” 
children in grade and high schools. 


and qualifications solely because of their 
race generates a feeling of infcriority as to 
their status in the community that may af- 
fect their hearts and minds in a way unlikely 
ever to be undone. The effect of this sep- 
aration on their educational opportunities 
was well stated by a finding in the Kansas 
case by a court which nevertheless felt com- 
pelled to rule against the Negro plaintiffs: 
“Segregation of white and colored 
children in public schools has a detri- 
mental effect upon the colored chil- 
dren. The impact is greater when it 

has the sanction of the law; for the 
policy of separating the races is usually 
interpreted as denoting the inferiority 

of the Negro group. 
feriority affects the motivation of a 
child to learn. Segregation with the 
sanction of law, therefore, has a tend- 
ency to retard the educational and 
mental development of Negro children 

and to deprive them of some of the 
benefits they would receive in a racially 


A sense of in- 


integrated school system.” 
Whatever may have been the extent of psy- 
chological knowledge at the time of Plessy 
v. Ferguson, this finding is amply supported 
by modern authority. Any language in 
Plessy v. Ferguson contrary to this finding 
is rejected. 


We conclude that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of “separate but 
Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal. Therc- 
fore, we hold that the plaintiffs and others 
similarly situated for whom the actions 


equal” has no place. 


have been brought are, by reason of the 
segregation complained of, deprived of the 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed by 
This dispo- 


sition makes unnecessary any discussion 


the Fourteenth Amendment. 


whether such segregation also violates the 
Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Because these are class actions, because 
of the wide applicability of this decision, 
and because of the great variety of local 
conditions, the formulation of decrees in 
these cases presents problems of consid- 
erable complexity. On reargument, the 
consideration of appropriate relief was nec- 
essarily subordinated to the primary ques- 
tion—the constitutionality of segregation in 
public education. We have now announced 
that such segregation is a denial of the equal 
protection of the laws. 
may have the full assistance of the parties 


In order that we 


in formulating decrees, the cases will be 
restored to the docket, and the parties are 
requested to present further argument on 
Questions 4 and 5 previously propounded 
by the Court for the reargument this Term. 
The Attorney General of the United States 
is again invited to participate. The Attor- 
neys General of the states requiring or per- 
mitting segregation in public education will 
also be permitted to appear as amici curiae 
upon request to do so by September 15, 
1954, and submission of briefs by October 
J, 1954. It is so ordered. 


Segregation in Schools of the District of Columbia 


HE OPINION of the Supreme Court of 
ice United States on segregated schools 
in the District of Columbia also was deliv- 
ered on May 17, 1954, by Chief Justice War- 
ren as follows: 

This case challenges the validity of seg- 
regation in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia. The petitioners, minors of 
the Negro race, allege that such segrega- 
tion deprives them of due process of law 
under the Fifth Amendment. They were 
refuscd admission to a public school at- 


118 


tended by white children solely because 
of their race. They sought the aid of the 
District Court for the District of Columbia 

That court dis- 
We granted a writ 
of certiorari before judgment in the Court 
of Appeals because of the importance of the 
constitutional presented. 344 
Uses. 

We have this day held that the Equal 
Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment prohibits the states from maintaining 


in obtaining admission. 
missed their complaint. 


question 


racially segregated public schools. The 
legal problem in the District of Columbia is 
The Fifth 
Amendment, which is applicable in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, does not contain an equal 
protection clause as does the Fourteenth 
Amendment which applies only to the 


somewhat different, however. 


states. But the concepts of equal protec- 
tion and due process, both stemming from 
our American ideal of fairness, are not 
mutually exclusive. The “equal protection 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Geography in Secondary Schools 


by John Wesley Coulter, Professor of Geography, University of Cincinnati 


EOGRAPHY has meant many things in 
G different times and in different places. 

This is something not to be wondered at, 
since it is the oldest intellectual discipline, 
coming down to us from the times of the 
Greeks who, indeed, gave it the name by 
which it is still known—ge the earth and 
graphein to write. However, if we look in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica or some other 
source of information about the branches 
of knowledge, we find that there are four 
divisions of geography that are generally 
recognized. ‘The teaching of one of these 
branches is especially important at this time 
in high schools in the United States. 

The four divisions of geography gen- 
erally understood are mathematical, physi- 
cal, biological, and human. Stated briefly 
mathematical geography deals with the 
global shape of the earth, which can be 
resolved to exact formulas in terms of arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry. Physical 


geography is concerned with the physical © 


attributes of the earth, including climate, 
weather, characteristics of mountains “and 
valleys and other features of terrain, and 
phenomena of the ocean. Biological geog- 
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raphy treats of the distribution of plants 
and animals and their adaptations to their 
environments. 

Human geography is primarily concerned 
with people, studying them from the point 
of view of the problems which confront 
them because of the nature of the area in 
which they live. 
concerns himself with how the people of 
an area have come to be as they are because 
of the place where they live. He asks, “How 
does the space a people occupies with all its 
attributes and resources and their location 
affect that people?” 

These four branches of geography, like 
other disciplines, for instance, history, 
mathematics, and language, have gradually 
evolved through the years and have come 
down to us because they have fulfilled a 
certain need for knowledge. 
mere collections of facts and formulas, but 


The human geographer 


They are not 


each has ways of thinking with organized 
The learning of 
facts is not intellectual training, unless these 


structures of its own. 


facts are seen as the conclusion of system- 
atic inquiry and as part of a larger structure 
of knowledge. 


Of course, in trying to answer the ques- 
tion that the human geographer asks, many 
factors have to be considered—among them, 
climate, the relief of the land—whether it 
is flat or mountainous—and in many cases 
the inquirer has to take into account the 
history of the particular people in which 
he is interested. For example, the human 
geography of Korea could not be under- 
stood without knowing the recent history 
of North Korea and South Korea. Human 
geography must inevitably consider the his- 
torical, traditional, and other cultural fac- 
tors of a people, for those circumstances 
have made significant contributions to the 
character of the people today and their way 
of living. The teacher of history often 
has to draw on geography to answer some 
of the questions that arise in his field. For 
example, the history of the settlement of 
the United States cannot be understood with- 
out knowing the geography of the mountain 
passes in the Appalachians and the Rockies, 
and the valleys in the Middle West which 
directed the migration from the East. 

Many geography teachers believe. it 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Pressing Problems in American Education 
A Graphic Presentation 


Chart 1.—Public School Enrollment 


Chart 1 compares the number of children in school and not in 
school by age groups in 1930 and in 1950. The most notable 
changes are shown at the early and later age groups. The 
increase in percent of 5-year-old, 6-year-old, and 7-year-old 
children in school indicates the larger proportion of younger 
children now entering school. Whereas in 1930 about 20 per- 
cent of the 5-year-olds were enrolled in schools, in 1950 about 
33 percent were enrolled, For 6-year-olds, the increase was 
from 65 percent to nearly 80 percent. 

At the other end of the chart, the increase of 16-, 17-, and 18- 
year-olds remaining in school indicates the greater holding 
power of school in this age group. In 1930, only about 50 per- 
cent of the 17-year-olds remained in school. By 1950, this had 
increased to over 65 percent. 

Both of these increases mean a greater load for the schools. 
Thus as the number of children in the country increases, the 
load on the schools increases in greater proportion than the 
population because a larger percentage of children aged 5 to 7 
and 15 to 18 are in school. 

Attention is called also to the still large percentage of the 17- 
and 18-year-olds not in school (one-third and two-thirds respec- 
tively) because of its importance in terms of waste of potential 
trained workers for the Nation. 
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Chart 2.—Increased Enrollment 1936—53 
Projected School Enrollment 1953-60 


Chart 2 indicates that the increased total in school and college 
enrollment has been due chiefly to increased elementary school 
enrollment. Enrollment predictions can be made with con- 
siderable accuracy once births are known because the average 
pupil starts at 5 or 6 years of age and continues about 13 years 
in school. Projections to 1960 are therefore on the basis of 
children already born. The following changes may influence 
these figures: 


a. If there is a continuing increase in the percentage of 5- or 
6-year-olds entering school, the elementary figures must be 
increased. 


b. If the percentage of drop-outs, ages 16, 17, and 18, decreases, 
the high school estimate must be increased. 

c. If the percentage of youth attending college increases, the 
college figures must be revised upward. 
Births for 1953 are estimated at about 4,000,000. The pre- 

diction of a future rise in enrollment beyond 1960 would seem 

reasonable when it is recognized that during the 1960’s there 
will be a great increase in family units reflecting the mcrease 

in population which began in the late 1940’s. 
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PROJECTED SCHOOL ENROLLMENT...1953 -1960 
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ring on these pages were used by Samuel Miller Brownell, Commissioner of Education, 


and at various meetings of organizations. They illustrate 


SCHIIOOL 


pressing problems in American Education. 


E is pleased to publish these charts and parts of the Commissioner's 


“PUBLIC SCHOOL GONSTRUCTION © 
1930-1960 


statements for its readers. 


Chart 3.—Public School Construction 1930-60 


Chart 3 indicates that from 1930 to 1950 there was an actual 
reduction in the numbey of classrooms available as a result of 
the abandonment of obgolescent buildings, the consolidation of 
one-room schools. and the destruction of buildings by fire and 
other causes. 

The problem of providing the number of needed classrooms 
becomes increasingly difficult financially because: 


a. Some school districts have reached the debt ceiling placed 
by statute or State constitution. 


bh. Some school districts operate within tax limitations placed 
by statute or constitution. They have reached the tax limi- 


tation at the present time. 


ce. There is a great lag in adjustment of property value, which 

is the base for local school revenue in most school districts. 

The number of uew classrooms provided in the past years 
approximated 47,000 in 1951, 50,000 in 1952, and more than 
50,000 in 1953, but it is not keeping up with the increase in 
classrooms needed. The number of new classrooms needed 
annually is approximately 117,000. To provide the more than 
340,000 needed classrooms would cost. from $10 billion to $12 


billion. (Continued on page 126) 
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Books 


That Need 
No Dusting | 


by Delia Goetz, 


Director, Educational Materials Laboratory 


ATE one afternoon last June, the assistant 
in the Educational Materials Laboratory 
of the Office of Education sank onto a chair 
and said, “If this keeps up we’ll never have 
to dust the books!” 
of English representing 4 continents and 
12 countries had just spent the afternoon 
examining books in their special fields as 
well as in getting their first glimpse of some 
of the wealth of educational materials this 
country has to offer. For most of them it 
was a heady experience. 


A group of teachers 


The visitors were the first assigned as a 
group to use the newly organized Educa- 
tional Materials Laboratory, but since that 
time the Laboratory has attracted hundreds 
of visitors. Some were there when the staff 
came in the morning; many stayed until 
lights were turned off at night; a few asked 
if they could come in on Saturday. They 
have come from many States and from 56 
foreign countries to look over the collection 
of representative textbooks used in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, professional 
books for teachers in a wide range of sub- 
jects, as well as reference materials and 
teaching aids. 


Educators Visit Laboratory 


Educators and leaders from other coun- 
tries who come to the United States on the 
various educational programs which the 
Office of Education administers are all 
scheduled in groups for at least one period 
in the Laboratory. Most of them accept 


the invitation to return for individual visits 
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The peak load 
of the year was last September when 420 


as often as they have time. 


people from our own and other countries 
visited the Laboratory. On one memorable 
afternoon 109 teachers spent several hours 
and left no book untouched. The educator 
members of the Committee on Consolidated 
Schools and Community Participation in 
School Affairs from Germany brought in 
their colleagues—a mayor, the city treas- 
urer, a doctor, and a county commissioner 
—to see the kind of textbooks they would 
like to have for their schools. 

The Laboratory had its regular users, too. 
These included members of the Office of 
Education staff who brought visitors as well 
as members of committees to discuss mate- 
rials in connection with consultative serv- 
ices they gave. 
paring for overseas assignments with the 
Technical Cooperation Programs used the 
Laboratory to good advantage in compiling 
lists of equipment and materials that they 
might need on the job and also got a general 
view of new textbooks and supporting 
materials. Groups of teachers who were 
asked to list books for new courses in their 
high school programs were able to examine 
many books before making their recom- 
Supervisors have brought 
groups of in-service teachers to introduce 
Teachers at- 
tending summer school discovered that the 
Laboratory’s open shelves made it a con- 
venient place to work. The opportunity to 


mendations. 


them to a variety of texts. 


examine the collection gave an artist with 


American personnel pre- | 


an assignment to illustrate textbooks an 
idea of trends in that field. Several pub- 
lishers have referred those who asked about 
their publications to the Laboratory where 
they were on display. The number of visits 


-for the year runs to about 1,100, for they 


include many repeaters. 


Books and Materials Contributed 

The foregoing uses were some of those 
contemplated by the people who first dis- 
cussed the need for a central exhibit of 
educational textbooks and educational ma- 
terials located where it could be easily avail- 
able to educators and others interested in 
the field. That this was finally accom- 
plished was due to the cooperation of the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute. 
The ATPI asked its members to select books 
and materials for elementary and secondary 
education as well as professional educa- 
tional books for teachers which it wished 
to place in an educational materials labora- 
tory to be located in the Division of Inter- 
national Education of the Office of Educa- 
tion. Response of the members was prompt 
and generous, and to date about 2,500 titles, 
together with manuals, workbooks, and 
other aids to accompany them have been 
placed on the shelves. In addition, the Li- 
brary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has transferred its un- 
cataloged texts to the Laboratory and con- 
tinues to send the new copies it receives. 
Professional cducational organizations and 
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several Government agencies have con- 
tributed materials, as have State depart- 
ments of education and some city school 
systems. A committee composed of Office 
of Education staff members acts in an advis- 
ory capacity on policy for the Laboratory. 

Office of Education specialists have as- 
sisted the Laboratory staff in selecting ma- 
terials to fill requests which come in in- 
creasing numbers from personnel in Tech- 
nical Cooperation Programs abroad as well 
as from ministries of education in other 
countries. Many of the latter are develop- 
ing reference libraries of textbooks and ask 
for suggestions. .The requests from Amer- 
ican personnel abroad vary with the region. 
No two are alike. What do they ask for? 
A few pulled from the mounting stack 
give an idea. 


Types of Requests Made 


Someone wants a “highly selected list” 
of titles for every subject and every grade 
from primary through secondary, and also 
of tests and measurements; another is a re- 
quest for lists of materials for a literacy 
and adult education program slanted to 
community participation; simply worded 
instructions for drying food is another 
writer’s problem. Lists of easy-to-read ma- 
terials on agriculture to be used where the 
soil is sandy are urgently needed in another 
part of the world. Another writer warns 
that plans should be for stone buildings, for 
there is no wood; requests for lists of mate- 
rial on processing leather and making shoes, 
and instruction for making a charcoal-burn- 
ing kiln come from still another region. 
“Can you suggest sources of maps and 
globes printed in the Arabic language,” says 
another. Then there are the requests that 
caution against including material on dogs, 
but ask for some on cats, as they love them. 
But no matter what the origin of the request 
or how varied the topics, one thing they all 
have in common—“the material is urgently 
needed!”’ 

The Educational Materials Laboratory 
celebrates its first birthday this month and 
is still growing. It is spreading out in ex- 
panded quarters and adding materials, in- 
cluding a limited amount of audio-visual 
aids. It welcomes visitors who come to use 
the Laboratory and is particularly happy 
to have information on sources of selected 
educational materials, for the aim is to 
make the collection so useful that it will 
never gather dust! 
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In the Words of 


an Exchange Teacher 


Nor E. Scorr, of Orange, Tex., spent 
a year in Great Britain under the Brit- 
ish-American Teacher Exchange Program 
of the Department of State, Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships. 

What resulted from this one of more 
than 1,600 exchanges of teachers between 
the countries of Great Britain and the 
United States can best be told in Miss 
Scott’s own words. 

“On one occasion I was able to clear up 
a misconception much to the disappointment 
of the youngsters concerned. 

“T had been asked to go to a junior school 
to talk to a group of small boys. The 
teacher (master) told me upon my arrival 
that the boys had been excited for days 
about the prospect of hearing a ‘real, live 
Texan’ and that he was afraid that I would 
have some difficulty in talking to them be- 
cause they would be so exuberant. 

“He left me with them after having intro- 
duced me, and instead of finding a room 
full of excited little boys, I was confronted 
with 30 of the stoniest expressions I have 
ever seen on 9-year-old faces. 

“For what seemed a very long time, I 
struggled valiantly to arouse some enthu- 
siasm; they continued to stare fixedly at me 
and I could get no response to my urgent 
request that they ask me about my native 
State. 

“Finally, one small boy at the back of 
the room raised his hand and said in a 
grieved tone, ‘Please, Miss, you don’t look 
like a proper cowgirl.’ 


Here they are: 


“I realized then that I had been an acute 
disappointment because they had known 
what kind of clothes I’d be wearing, how 
I'd stride into the room, and what sort of a 
nasal twang would mark my speech. The 
cowboy movies had done a thorough job of 
misinforming those children of what Texas 
women were like. Many times school chil- 
dren said with sorrow in their voices, 
‘Please, Miss, you’re just like an English 
mistress.’ 

“You will be interested to know, I am 
sure, of a project which is the result of my 
year in England. 


“When I returned to Orange, a profes- 
sional organization of women teachers to 
which I belong (Delta Kappa Gamma) 
wanted to do something for the teachers who 
had been so kind to me. Our Each-One- 
Adopt-One plan developed whereby each 
member of the local chapter adopted a 
friend of inine to send food and clothing 
and to write friendly, personal letters in the 
hopes of making life a bit easier and 
brighter for the overworked and overtired 
English teachers. Very soon the plan 
spread throughout Texas and by the time I 
had been back in the States 8 months, over 
900 English teachers had been ‘adopted.’ 
Eighteen hundred teachers were being di- 
rectly affected by the fact that one teacher 
had been sent to England. 

“There is no way to know how many 
‘friends of friends’ are now involved in the 
plan, nor how many school children are ex- 
changing letters and gift parcels. The fig- 
And, 
the thing that is significant is that the Texas 
teachers and children are perhaps even 
more delighted with the plan than the Eng- 
lish, if that can be possible. There are hun- 
dreds of stories of friendships that have de- 
veloped that will last a lifetime, giving sat- 
isfaction to all those concerned. 


ure surely runs into the thousands. 


“The particularly significant thing about 
this plan for international friendship is its 
personal aspect. You can see that not only 
am I a teacher better able to combat preju- 
dice and misunderstanding, but hundreds 
of teachers who will never have the won- 
derful opportunity that I had are also better 
teachers as an indirect result of the ex- 
change plan. 

“Professionally, the year spent on ex- 
change to England was the most valuable 
of my teaching career. The opportunities 
for interpreting my country to the English 
were unlimited. The realization of the im- 
portance of doing a good job was some- 
times a terrifying feeling. 

“T am completely sold on the exchange 
scheme and believe its possibilities for fur- 
thering international understanding and 
good will are far reaching. In some way I 
should like to be permanently active in help- 
ing the program to expand and improve.” 
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How States Collect Public 
School Library Statistics 


by Nora E. Beust, Specialist for School and Children’s Libraries 


HE SERVICE TO LIBRARIES 


tion of the Ofhce of Education is prepar- 


S€¢- 


ing to make a nationwide statistical study 
of public school libraries in the 48 States 
The study 
is the fourth nationwide collection of public 


and the District of Columbia. 


school library statistics. The last collection 
covered the school year 1947-48, and the 
data were published as part of the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States. 
194648. 


school year 1953-54. 


The present study will cover the 


Preparatory to the formulation of a ques- 
tionnaire for school library statistics. a 
study was made of the number of States in 
which State agencies collect school library 
data, the specific agency that collects the 
data, the frequency of collections, and the 
categories that appear most frequently on 
the statistical forms used by States. 

The findings indicate that public school 
library data are collected in 37 States by 
State departments of education and in 3 
other States by State libraries. The fre- 
quency for collecting school library data is: 
annual, 38 States; biennial, 1 State; every 
5 years, 1 State; no data collected, 7 States. 
Information is not available on 1 State. 

A separate form for school libraries is 
used by 10 States, a general form that in- 
cludes school libraries is used in 21 States. 
and a form for the accreditation of schools 
that includes school libraries is used in 9 
States. 

A tentative form for collecting public 
school library data was devised by the Office 
of Education based on the above findings 
of the study of State forms and the infor- 
mation about school libraries included in 
The Common Core of State Educational 
Information, compiled by the Office of Edu- 
cation. The tentative form was sent to the 
State agencies that collect library data for 
their comments in relation to the schools of 
their own State. 

The form that will be used in the Office 
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study has also been checked with the com- 
mittee on statistics of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians and with di- 
rectors of school libraries in various 
localities. 

The Office of Education appreciates the 
excellent cooperation of the various agen- 
cies that have made it possible to construct 
a realistic form that will give each of the 
public school systems an opportunity to re- 
port on their current programs for school 
libraries. 

An analysis of the categories appearing 
on State agency forms shows that the fol- 
lowing categories were used by more than 


10 States: 


Item Number of States using 
Enrolliient-222 2222 2eese=- 200s Pail 
Number of periods in a school day_-_____--- 14 
Weniemotelibnan(s 1 == 33 
PolEine sib ras 23 
Meacheriibna 41>. 23 
Diraminexotsibranan sr Bu 
Number of librarians serving secondary 
schog] sSaeee ee a ee a ae eee 2, 
Number of librarians serving elementary 
schools 222250 2 os eee 17 
Number of librarians serving both elementary 
and secondary schools_____________---__- 17 
Total number of librarians employed_-_-_-_- 16 
Total number of school libraries_-_---_--- 18 
Number of elementary libraries-_______-___ 12 
Number of student assistants_--_-_--_----____ 12 
ocationsotstihes ibn === ily 
Number of hours the library is availahle to 
studénis-.ego 22 eee = ae ee ee ee | (5 
Seating capacity of the reading room_.------ 17 
Library used as a study hall________--_____- 12 
Recordsskepteingliore y= = * OS 


Total number of volumes in the school library. 28 
Total number of volumes added to the school 


hibrnyasinceslast0¢p) Ot —————————— iW, 
Total number of volumes withdrawn since last 

reports. = 22 2s ee ee 12 
Number of reference books.-_--------------- 16 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries__ 11 
Number of periodicals (titles) received_____- 25 
File for pictures, clippings, ete_----------- 13 
Instruction in the use of the library-------___ 19 
Appropriation for library_----------------- 13 
Expenditures for library___---------------- 32 


| Partners in Progress 


(Continued from page 114) 


which enabled a much larger number of 
teachers to be reached than in the previous 
summer. Plans are under way to increase 
the numbers of enrollecs during the summer 
of 1954 to 5,000 elementary teachers. 

The American educator can by careful 
planning and discussions with the faculty 
of the suinmer school help them to under- 
stand how to conduct a discussion, how to 
prepare materials which can be used in a 
classroom, how to organize a field trip, how 
to use the community needs for sanitation 
and the need for vegetables in diet in moti- 
vating instruction. and how to use the situa- 
tions which arise in the school as a basis 
for moral guidance. He cannot change the 
course of study, for that is fixed by the min- 
istry, but he can show how the materials in 
the course of study can be supplemented 
and made to contribute to better habits of 
living. He can help the teachers to gain a 
new sense of the importance of their work 
and believe in the importance of every child 
in school through discussions in which the 
teachers themselves are encouraged, per- 
haps for the first time, to express themselves. 

It is, of course, impossible in the brief 
time available for the summer session to 
give teachers an adequate training, but the 
results have been very encouraging. To 
see a middle-aged man prepare a beautifully 
made set of flash cards for the teaching of 
arithmetic, to observe a young teacher work 
out a plan for a social studies lesson based 
on some magazine pictures, or to see another 


_ teacher. who had’ not previously been con- 


scious of the relationship between education 
and everyday living, work out a plan for 
teaching of sanitation and gardening is to 
realize that these courses are meeting a 
great need, 


Supervision 

A second phase of the training program 
is that of supervision. It is one thing for a 
teacher to respond to enthusiastic teaching 
and discussion in a group where there is 
acceptance of the new ideas, as is the case 
in the summer sessions. It is quite another 
thing for a teacher to carry out the ideas 
when he is back in his own village school 
out of contact with the inspiration of his 
classmates and often opposed by those who 
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have not had the opportunity for acquiring 
new ideas. 

In order that the influence of the summer 
sessions may be extended the general edu- 
cationalist of each region has during the 
past year been developing a supervisory 
staff. The members of this staff visit the 
teachers who have attended the summer 
schools, periodically take supplics and 
spend time in assisting them in the use of 
the newer methods which were presented 
Each of these 
supervisors is assigned from 25 to 50 of the 
teachers, and throughout the year he visits 


in the summer sessions. 


and encourages them, and attempts to help 
them with their problems. 

A third feature of the teacher-training 
program has been the development of a 
demonstration school. The purpose of this 
school is twofold: First, to establish in the 
vicinity of each teacher-training institution 
a schoo] in which the future teachers can 
observe the improved methods and ma- 
terials being used; and second, to furnish 
a model for the other schools of the com- 
munity. 

The demonstration school buildings have 
sometimes been furnished by the Ministry 
of Education; sometimes they have been 
constructed by the Foreign Operations 
Administration, Technical Cooperation Mis- 
sion in Iran, and sometimes they have been 
rented for a period of years from a land- 
lord. The latter plan has been less success- 
ful as the buildings available are not well 
suited to the purpose. 

It has been the policy to limit the size 
of the classes in these demonstration schools 
to 30 pupils. The children are selected by 
the Iranian educational official in charge, 
for the most part on a first come basis so 
that a fairly good cross section of the popu- 
lation is represented. 

The schools have been 
very well received by the Iranian parents. 
As an example, in one of the demonstration 


demonstration 


schools, in which the children came from 
average or below average social groups, 
results of instruction when measured by the 
same examinations as used in the other 
schools showed a failure rate about one- 
fifth that in the other schools of the city. 
This is a very convincing argument as to 
the value of the newer methods of education. 

As necessary as the improvement of 
methods and materials is the provision of 
A start has been 
Some buildings 


more and better facilities. 
made in this direction. 
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have been constructed in nearly every 
region of Iran, and some of the old facilitics 
have been improved. For the most part 
both improvement and construction have 
been cooperative undertakings. The Iran- 
ian villages have furnished land, materials, 
The 


U. 5.-lranian Cooperative Education Pro- 


labor, and in some cases money. 


gram has furnished technical advice and 
money. As a result of this cooperation, 
thousands of children of Iran have been 


provided with acceptable school facilities. 


Interest in English Language 


The Iranians are greatly interested in 
acquiring a knowledge of English. Nearly 
all educators have a knowledge of French 
and a considerable number speak English. 
Long business association with the British 
has promoted the use of English among the 
working classes in those regions in which 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company operated. 
For many years American missionaries 
have operated in Iran and established mis- 
sion schools in some of the larger cities. 
The influence of these missions and mission 
schools in increasing interest in the English 
language has been considerable. Since the 
beginning of the Technical Cooperation 
Program in Iran, interest in the use of 
English has received a great impetus. To 
meet this interest the educational division 
of the Technical Cooperation Program has 
established classes in English for teachers 
and Government employees. These classes 
are very popular. The Iranians seem to 
have a talent for learning language, and 
good progress has been made. The greatest 
difficulty in this program is the shortage of 
American teachers. Especially is this true 
outside of Tehran. With only a handful of 
Americans in the regions and each of them 
very busy it is necessary to rely on the 
English-speaking Iranians for instruction in 
English. Despite any inadequacies in their 
pronunciation and enunciation. they have 
been able to give those who wish to study 
the language a fair reading and speaking 
knowledge of English. 

Other phases of the educational program 
include home economics, vocational agri- 
culture, vocational industrial, and adult lit- 
eracy education. Space does not permit 
the detailed discussion of these or the sec- 
ondary school and collegiate programs 
which are projected for the future. 

As educators discuss their experiences in 
Iran with American and Iranian associates 


the question most often asked is, “Is this 
experiment proving successful and will it 
have any permanent benefit?” The answer 
Ise 

When one becomes acquainted with the 
paticnce, courage, industry, and the intel- 
lectua] ability of the Iranians, and when he 
realizes the great natural resources of Iran, 
he is encouraged to believe that education 
will, if the world situation permits it to 
carry on for a generation, do much in the 
restoration of this great people to a position 
of constructive influence in world affairs. 
It is this hope and faith that lures back to 
Iran many educators who could find more 
physical comfort, less worry, and in some 
cases greater financial rewards in their 
homeland. Even though they cannot be 
sure that their efforts will bring eventual 
success, they know that in the long and 
weary journey toward a better tomorrow 
they gain most satisfaction through extend- 
ing a hand to help a friend. 


Status of Special Education 
in Delaware 


A tabulation accompanying an article 
entitled, “Extending Special Education 
Through State Legislation,” appeared in 


SCHOOL LIFE for June 1953. 


ification of the status of special education 


Some clar- 


programs in Delaware has been requested. 

In column 12 of the table in question, 
four States, not including Delaware, were 
indicated as having permissive legislative 
authority for special education programs 
for severely mentally retarded children. 
It now appears that the State of Delaware 
should have been included in this group. 

The Act of 1939, Volume 42, Delaware 
Laws, 253, Chapter 125, states, “It shall be 
the duty of the State Board of Education 
to provide and maintain under appropriate 
regulations special classes of special facili- 
ties wherever possible to meet the needs of 
all children recommended for special train- 
ing who come from any geographical area 
within the State that can be served by such 
special facilities.” 
tions of the Delaware State Board of Edu- 
cation, this program includes children with 
I. Q.’s as low as 35. 

SCHOOL LIFE is indebted to Dr. J. E. 
Wallace Wallin, 311 Highland Avenue, 


Lyndalia. Wilmington, Del.. for bringing 


By rules and regula- 


this matter to its attention. 
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Willard Widerberg 


(Continued from page 113) 


the Army. Now, at 34, he holds a Master’s 
Degree in school administration. Besides 
being very active in school and civic affairs, 
Mr. Widerberg is part of a busy household, 
for he and Mrs. Widerberg have four 
charming children, aged 3, 6, 7, and 11. 

As the head of a family, teacher, and 
citizen, Willard Widerberg has the highest 
respect of his fellow colleagues, friends, and 
students. Congratulations to the 1954 
Teacher of the Year. 


ee : - a ] 
| McCall’s Honor Roll 
| of 

American Teachers 


| The following teachers earned special men- 

| tion during the school year 1953-54 for 

| unusual teaching achievement and for their 

| contributions to the improvement of national 
teaching standards. 

Mrs. Lera C. Brocxer, Moody | 
School, St. Clair County, Eden, 
Alabama 


Miss Rusy Lee Cuance, Natehez | 
| High School, Natchez, Mississippi | 


Mrs. ARLENE S. EHERTS, Riverview | 
Elementary School, Daytona Beach, 
Florida 

Mr. Jack W. FLetcuer, Tarpon 
Springs High School, Tarpon 
Springs, Florida 

| Miss Susie GREEN, Sidney Lanier | 

High School, Montgomery, Ala- 
| bama 


Miss LAVERNE Horr, Cheyenne Sen- | 
ior High School, Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming 

Miss Letta D. Jackson, Calvert- 
Cranston School, Newport, Rhode 
Island 

Miss Rutw R. KENT, Coffeen School, 
Sheridan, Wyoming 

Miss EvizABETH M. Ray, Stephens | 
High School, Rumford, Maine 


Mrs. Lois THompson, Lincoln School, 
Pierre, South Dakota 


Mrs. Cecit1a M. Watsu, Maple Ave- 
nue School, Barrington, Rhode 
{sland 
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Supreme Court Ruling 
(Continued from page 118) 


of the laws” is a more explicit safeguard of 
prohibited unfairness than “due process of 
law,” and, therefore, we do not imply that 
the two are always interchangeable phrases. 
But, as this Court has recognized, discrimi- 
nation may be so unjustifiable as to be viola- 
tive of due process. 

Classifications bascd solely upon race 
must be scrutinized with particular care, 
since they are contrary to our traditions and 
hence constitutionally suspect. As long 
sago as 1896, this Court declared the prin- 
eiple “that the Constitution of the United 
States, in its present form, forbids, so far 
as civil and political rights are concerned, 
discrimination by the General Government, 
or by the States, against any citizen because 
of his race.” And in Buchanan v. Warley, 
245 U.S. 60, the Court held that a statute 
which limited the right of a property 
owner to convey his property to a person 
of another race was, as an unreasonable 
discrimination, a denial of due process of 
law. 

Although the Court has not assumed to de- 
fine “liberty” with any great precision, that 
term is not confined to mere freedom from 
bodily restraint. Liberty under law ex- 
tends to the full range of conduct which the 
individual is free to pursue, and it cannot 
be restricted except for a proper govern- 
mental objective. Segregation in public 
education is not reasonably related to any 
proper governmental objective, and thus it 
imposes on Negro children of the District of 
Columbia a burden that constitutes an arbi- 
trary deprivation of their liberty in viola- 
tion of the Due Process Clause. 

In view of our decision that the Consti- 
tution prohibits the states from maintaining 
racially segregated public schools, it would 
be unthinkable that the same Constitution 
would impose a lesser duty on the Federal 
Government. We hold that racial segrega- 
tion in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia is a denial of the due process of 
law guaranteed by the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

For the reasons set out in Brown v. Board 
of Education, this case will be restored to 
the docket for reargument on Questions 4 
and 5 previously propounded by the Court. 
BS) Wen Es 


It is so ordered. 


Pressing Problems 


(Continued from page 121) 


Chart 4.—Teacher Shortage: Ele- 
mentary 


Chart 4 points up the nced for teachers. 
In the face of a general need for more com- 
petently educated citizens, we find an in- 
creasing percentage of children today re- 
ceiving schooling either from teachers who 
are substandard in their preparation, or i 
overcrowded classrooms, or in half-day 
sessions. 

Beginning in 1944 many persons left 
teaching for other positions or for the armed 
services. Their places have been filled by 
persons unable to meet full certification 
standards, which in some States are still no 
more than high school] graduation plus the 
rudiments of teaching elementary school 
subjects. 

At present we are losing more teachers 
per year than we can replace by persons 
entering the profession. 


Chart 5.—Inadequate Education, 
Functional Illiteracy 


Chart 5 presents the facts about a serious 
national problem. One of the big losses 
in potential skilled workers, in potential 
military manpower, and in potential trained 
leadership lies in the large numbers of 
young people with inadequate education. 

In 5 States from 12 to 18 percent of the 
population 25 to 34 years old has less than 
5 years of schooling and is generally con- 
sidered functionally illiterate. In 11 States 
from 4 to 12 percent of the population 25 
to 34 years old has less than 5 years of 


- schooling. : 


Note that the 5 States with the largest 
percentage of functionally illiterate—the 
States in black—have the largest percentage 
of Selective Service rejections on the Armed 
Forces Qualifications Test. This test de- 
pends, to a considerable degree, on ability 
to use skills commonly associated with 
schooling. The rejections in the 5 States 
run from 36 percent to 58 percent. The 
average rejection rate nationally is 19.2 
percent. 


Chart 6.—School Dropouts, History 
of One Class 


Another way to show the extent of loss of 
potential trained manpower in the Nation is 
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to show the record of the children entering 
the fifth grade of public school in 1943. 
See chart 6. Of course, there arc close 
relationships between dropouts and func- 
tional illiteracy, delinquency. social and 
economic competence, and military service. 

By the end of the 8th grade nearly 206 
of every 1,000 in this class had left school; 
by the end of the 10th grade, 200 more. 
Another 100 dropped out in the 11th and 
12th grades. In other words, just about 
one-half of the 1,000 children who were 
fifth-graders in 1943 finished high school. 

Figures show that those who drop out of 
school are not necessarily the stupid ones. 
We lose each year hundreds of thousands 
of able youngsters. This loss is a serious 
national handicap. 


Geography. in 
Secondary Schools 


(Continued from page 119) 


night be added, that history and geography 
are not successfully combined under a gen- 
eral heading of “Social Studies.” Taught 
in that way, each of them, vague and 
nebulous, loses its identity in something 
which is neither one nor the other. We 
might recall the words spoken at the open- 
ing of one of the two original institutions 
for teacher-training established in the 
United States. 
said at the opening of the Normal School at 
Barre, Massachusetts, on September 5, 1839, 
“The first requisite of a teacher (is) that he 
should himself know well that which he is 
to aid others in learning.” 

The value of training in geography as a 
facet of the American way of living can be 
The pleasures of the 
natural environment—mountains, valleys, 
plains, and climates—are enhanced by our 
knowing something about them and the uses 
made of them. An understanding of why 
land is used in one way on the flood plain 
of a river, in another way on the valley 
slopes, and in still a different way high up 
on the mountains adds to our enjoyment of 


Governor Edward Everett 


argued strongly. 


looking at landscapes. The training in 
powers of observation—in the ability to see 
when we look—is part of a good education 
of every boy and girl. Why a city is lo- 
cated where it is, why it has a particular 


shape when we look at it on a map, why it 
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has developed along the lines that it has, 
and how the general appearance of its dis- 
tricts is explained—the answers to all 
these questions satisfy a healthy and intelli- 
gent interest which can be aroused in boys 
and girls in their teens. 

But why maintain that the aspect of 
geography which deals with the problems 
of people in relation to their environment is 
such a vital part of the training of boys and 
girls in high schools today? Two things 
have made it very important: the shrinkage 
of the globe in terms of human geography, 
and the leadership of the United States in 
this global world. 

A change in the scale of human affairs 
has come upon us with such rapidity that, 
as human beings, we have not yet grasped its 
significance. The technological progress in 
means of communication has made neigh- 
bors of: peoples that formerly were at the 
ends of the earth. 

At the time the United States was coming 
into being, the President was given 4 months 
in which to settle his affairs and make the 
long journey to Washington by stagecoach 
from Massachusetts or Georgia. In January 
1954, an F-86 Saberjet flew from the west 
coast of the United States to the east coast 
in a little over 4 hours. 

This shrinkage of the globe in terms of 
human geography has made neighbors of 
nations and peoples whose ways of living 
are wholly unknown to us. Mechanical 
means of transport have changed the 
world’s human geography in unbelievable 
terms, and so suddenly that a revolutionary 
change has overtaken human affairs in eco- 
nomic, political, and military fields. Our 
improved technology has brought next door 
to each other a number of very different 
human societies, poles apart in cultural 
development. In the horse and buggy days, 
these communities were so far apart that 
they had very little influence on each other. 
A traveler returned from Asia or Africa 
was still a Marco Polo. Now, by telephone 
or radio, we can talk with people in other 
parts of the globe. Television can bring 
into our homes street scenes from San Fran- 
cisco or New York. Our technology has 
been truly revolutionary within the span 
of a single lifetime. 

Recent surveys have shown that we are 
not living up to our responsibility in ac- 
quainting our boys and girls of high school 
age with the new world at our door. Geog- 
raphy does not appear in the catalog of 


courses in most of the high schools in the 
United States. 

The rapid development of means of com- 
munication demands that geography have a 
place in the curriculum of the contemporar) 
secondary school. The modern approach 
to the teaching of geography is in the global 
framework of society. We no longer think 
of the inhabitants of the continents as iso- 
lated by the vast expanses of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, but as neighbors around 
bodies of water easily and quickly bridged. 

The second reason for the inclusion of 
human geography in the high school course 
is the leadership of the United States in the 
world of today—leadership in a global 
world about which we do not know nearly 
as much as we should. At the beginning of 
World War II, the Government made a 
frantic search for Americans having even a 
slight acquaintance with other countries and 
peoples suddenly become very important. 
People were wanted who knew something of 
the Near East and the Arab World in gen- 
eral; who at least knew where on a map to 
look for Uganda, Natal, and Nairobi; who 
knew what the word Swahili meant. 

Even now misconceptions of Iran and of 
the Near and Middle East are resulting in 
obstinately economic and quantitative ap- 
proaches to the problems of the people of 
those areas of the world. A background of 
human geography of the countries of that 
part of the world would go a long way in 
explaining the behavior of their peoples. 

The Indo-Pakistan continent is pivotal in 
the affairs of Asia; and the changing face of 
Asia today may be the prime fact of our 
time. Between them, India and Pakistan 
account for one-fifth of the world’s popula- 
tion. Yet, there are widespread misunder- 
standings throughout the United States 
about the people of these two countries— 
what they are like, how they live, their pur- 
poses in the world; and about the problems 
of the Asian peoples in relation to their 
climate and their soil. 

The most unusual feature of Pakistan is a 
geographic one. That country is composed 
of two units separated by a distance of over 
1,000 miles. In no other State in the world 
do such conditions exist. 

Notwithstanding ‘the dangerous rift be- 
tween India and Pakistan over many unre- 
solved questions growing out of the parti- 
tion of India, there is an underlying 
similarity in many of their problems— 
problems which could be introduced to 
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juniors and seniors in high school. They 
have in common a colonial background, 
croded lands. hunger, and economic under- 
development. Any program for the Far 
East has to take into account the human 
geography of the Asian peoples. 

Today the United States is leader of the 
Free World politically, economically, and 
from the standpoint of military power. In 
our type of democracy, high school boys 
and girls will soon beeome active partners 
in the administration of their own country 
and in forming its policies towards their 
neighbors. They will be called on to vote 
for proposals and policies towards foreign 
countries on the basis of their knowledge 
or supposed knowledge of the lands and 
their people. They must know something 
of the ways of living in other lands. 

In the world of business and international 
trade, the United States stands preeminent. 
A knowledge of the resources of other coun- 
tries. as well as of the United States, and of 
how their peoples use them, is necessary, if 
American business men are to discharge 
their full social responsibility in these diff- 


eult and trying times. To realize the im- 
portance of that knowledge, we have only 
to consider the variety of raw materials 
which modern manufacture requires; the 
multiplieity of its products; the complicated 
teehniques of distribution; the countless 
numbers of people affeeted by its opera- 
tions; and the large areas covered by its 
activities. 

The United States, dependent ou foreign 
markets and on foreign sources of uranium, 
tin, nickel and rubber, eannot detach itself 
from knowledge of the countries and 
peoples who are our customers or our 
sources of supply. 

Militarily we have great power in the 
world, but we must reconcile ourselves to 
the fact that our power position will gain 
us some allies, many enemies, and but 
few friends unless we make a point of getting 
Many GI's talked of the 


peoples of France and Germany as “dumb” 


to know people. 


and their nations “backward” beeause their 
way of living had so many hangovers from 
Some of them found England 
impossibly drab and dull, instead of alertly 


a long past. 


looking for things that bespoke the cradle 
Their attitude, 
sprung of ignorance and fostered in indif- 


of our own civilization. 


ference, will continue, if the tens of thon- 
sands of prospective GI's in our high schools 
are not taught to think differently. lt 
sometimes seems that the farther America 
grows away froin the peoples of its origin, 
the less it understands of the background 
of thought and aetion of the nations from 
which it sprang. 

Every American who has traveled in for- 
eign parts must at some time or other have 
been brought up short by the consciousness 
of his own provincialism, by realization of 
the fact that he was measuring peoples and 
customs eneountered for the first time by the 
yardstick of his own land and countrymen. 
Less than one-half of one percent of students 
in our high schools are introdueed to a 
If we 


school our young peaple in the way of 


civilization other than their own. 


living of their neighbors in this global world 
so that they get to know something of their 
problems, we can project our leadership into 
the future with less anxiety and more hope. 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


(Books and pamphlets listed should be ordered from the publishers) 


Censorship and Controversy. Report of 
the Committee on Censorship of Teaching 
Materials for Classroom and Library, Wil- 
liam R. Wood, Chairman. Prepared for 
The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Chicago, The National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1953. 56 p. 75 cents. 
(Address: 8110 South Halstead St., Chicago 
20) THe) 

Dental Health Facts for Teachers. Chi- 
cago, Ill, American Dental Association, 
1953. 28 p. Illus. 25 cents. 

Early School Leavers in Kentucky. By 
Stantey i. Hecker 
the Kentucky Association of Colleges, Sec- 
ondary, and Elementary Schools. Lexing- 


A study sponsored by 


ton, Ky., College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, 1953. 78 p. (Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, vol. 25, No. 
A, June 1953.) 50 cents. 

Education of the Slow-Learning Child. 
By Christine P. Ingram. Second Edition. 
New York. The Ronald Press Co., 1953. 
Se hoy 
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The Folk Dance Guide. Fourth Annual 
Edition, 1954. By Paul Schwartz. New 
York, 1954. 16 p. 50 cents. (Address: 
Paul Schwartz, Box 342, Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N. Y.) 

Guiding Student Teaching Experiences. 
By Kathryn Feyereisen and Verna L. 
Dieckman. Lock Haven, Pa., the Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching, 1952. 29 p. 
(Bulletin No. 1.) Processed. 60 cents. 

How It Grew; A History of the Pueblo 
Public Schools (A “Type Study” of the 
development of a school system). By 
James’ H. Risley. Denver, University of 
Denver Press, 1953.9 3359 p00) llnsaeeo a 

Administration and the Teacher. By Wil- 
liam A. Yeager. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1954. 577 p. $4.50. 


Building the High School Curriculum. 
By Stephen Romine. New York, The Ron- 
ald Press Co., 1954. 520 p. $5.50. 


Business Education in Oregon Secondary 
Schools. Salem, State Department of Edu- 
eation, 1954. 70 p. 


Citizen Cooperation for Better Public 
Schools and Mass Media and Education: 
Parts 1 and 2 of the Fifty-third Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Prepared by the Yearbook Commit- 
tee. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago, 
IH., the University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
2v. $4 cloth; $3.25 paper bound, for eaeh 


. part: — 


Our American Government; the Answer 
to 1,001 Questions on How It Works. By 
Wright Patman, M. C.; A new edition re- 
vised by the author. New York, Bantam 
Books, 1954. 304 p. 35 cents. 


Public School Administration. By Calvin 
Grieder and William Everett Rosenstengel. 
New York, the Ronald Press Co., 1954. 
622 p. $6. 


The Preschool Curriculum of the Chicago 
Public Schools. 
ment of Instruction and Guidance by Paul 
R. Pierce, Mary D. Bradley. and Cleon 
Truitt. Chieago. Ill.. Board of Edueation, 
1953. 57 ellis: 
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Health and Related Publications from the Public 
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January 1954. Free. 
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341, Revised June 1953. Free. 
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By Mabel C. Rice and Walter H. Gaumnitz. Bien- 
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Edna K. Cave, Reports and Teelinieal Services 


Other Government Agencies Alaska’s Fish and Wildlife. 1953. 25 cents. 


The White House. An 8-page folder giving early 
Department of Agriculture history of the White House. improvements 1830- 
1902, alterations 1903-48, renovations 1948- 92, ancl 
a brief description of the various rooms. 1953. 5 
fessional Entomology, 1854-1954. 15 cents. cents each, $3.00 per 100. 


Fighting Our Insect Enemies, Achievements of Pro- 


Workers in Subjects Pertaining to Agriculture in Land- 


Grant Colleges and Experiment Stations, 1953-54, Department of Labor 
60 cents. 


Occupational Outlook Publications. A Burean of 


Lal Statistics list. J : D4, Fre 
Wepartmentiol Commerce abor Statistics list. March 1954. Free. 


Occupational Planning and College. 1954. 10 cents. 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1953. Pub- 
lished annually since 1878, this volume is the 
standard summary of statistics on the industrial, Housing and Home Finance Agency 
social, political, and economic organization of the 
United States. Compiled and edited by the Bu- Application of Climatic Data to House Design. 1954. 
reau of the Census, 74 agencies of the Federal $1. 
Government and 46 private firms and research 
organizations cooperate in furnishing thcir statis- 
tics and in reviewing the material each year. 
Buckram, $3.50. 
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Education in Athletics 
by Simon A. McNeely 


THLETICS. in the correct setting and under good lead- 
A ership. provides a laboratory for fine human relation- 
ships and healthful personal development. Few pcople 
would disagree with this statement. “Correct sctting” and 
“cood leadership.” however. arc the key ideas. School 
leaders. parents. and other interested citizens need con- 
stantly to evaluate school athletic practices to insure full 
realization of educational outcomes. 

The recently published statement of the Educational 
Policies Commission. School Athletics—Problems and 
Policies, should prove an invaluable guide to community 
leaders in improving and continuing sound school athletic 
programs. Beginning with a statement of “affirmations” 
which strongly supports athletics as an important part of 
the school’s physical education program. the Commission 
makes several recommendations basic to educationally 
worthwhile sports participation. Among these are: 

All children and youth should share in the benefits of 
athletic participation. 

Programs [of organized games aud sports| should be 
conducted by teachers on the regular school staff and 
should be under the control of school authorities. 

Athletic games . . . should be played with emphasis on 
fun, physical development, skill and strategy, social experi- 
ence, and good sportsmanship. 

The core of the program at all levels should be athletic 
instruction and play for all pupils in regular classes in 
physical education . . . supplemented by games and 
sports that enlist participants on a voluntary basis. 

Boys’ interscholastic athletics should be governed by the 
same authorities that control other parts of the school 
program, at both local aud state levels. 

Local school authorities should give consistent support, 
iu letter and in spirit, to the rules and standards developed 
by the several state high school athletic associations and 
by similar bodies. They should acquaint members of 
boards of education, sports writers, aud other citizens with 
these rules and standards; develop community under- 
standing of the reasons for them: and resist pressures for 
practices that would violate them. 

Boards of education should establish policies for finan- 
cial support of athletics that will free the interscholastic 
program from dependence upon gate receipts. School 
and community leaders should make every effort to finance 
athletics completely out of general school funds at the 
earliest possible date. 

Boxing should be taboo at all schol levels. . . . Ice 
hockey and tackle football should not be ‘played below 
senior high school. 


luterscholastic com petition should be permitted only in 
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The New 


Frontiers 


UR GENERATION is in a position com- 
parable to that of the children of 
Israel, who after 40 years of wandering 

in the wilderness, found themselves at last 
on the frontier of the Promised Land. They 
had grown accustomed to the hardships of 
the wilderness, but faced the future with 
this situation, 
Moses sent forth two groups of spies to 
examine the Promised Land. 

One group came back and reported that 
the land was full of giants. They advised 
the children of Israel to take their flocks, 
their herds, and their tents and go back into 
the wilderness from which they had recently 
emerged. 

But the second group of spies reported 
that it was a land of milk and honey, a 
paradise to be claimed by the children of 
Israel if they advanced with determination, 
with faith, and with courage. 

So the children of Israel swept into the 
Promised Land. 

Their faith was high and their courage 
was great; and they possessed the land. 


fear and confusion. In 


’ Out of that land in the years that followed 


came ideals and dreams which dominate a 
majority of the nations of the world. 
Our generation also stands on the frontier 
of a Promised Land. The future for gen- 
erations to come, not only of the American 
people, but of mankind, will be greatly 
influenced by the decisions we make. 
Science has given to limited man access 
For the first 
time, man has access to the very energies 
By their nature, these forces 
Thus man 


to almost infinite energies. 


of creation. 
are also capable of destruction. 


*Address at Freshman Honors Convocation, Sweet Briar 


College, February 19, 1954. 
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by Oliver J. Caldwell, 


Assistant Commissioner 


holds in his immature hands the potential- 
ities either of creation or of destruction. 
This is a fact on which there can be little 
disagreement. However, what it means to 
us and to unborn generations is a matter 
yet to be determined. 

There are those who tell us that man is 
inherently incapable of meeting the chal- 
lenge of this new frontier. They would have 
you believe that man bears within himself 
the seed of destruction, that he is incapable 
of controlling himself, and therefore cannot 
control for creative purposes the energies 
which he is just beginning to understand. 

I think too much has been said about the 
possibilities of destruction and the danger 
inherent in man’s possession of the ability 
to utilize atomic and nuclear energies. IJ 
prefer to believe that our future, your future 
and that of your children, can be happier 
and better across the frontier and in our 
“Promised Land.” I believe our frontier 
is one of hope and not of despair. Our 
problem is to identify the obstacles ahead of 
us, and to find ways to surmount them. 

If we are to use effectively the great 
forces now available to us, and the new en- 
ergies which we are only beginning to per- 
ceive, then each individual has an obligation 
to prepare himself with humility, determi- 
nation, and courage, to accept and to utilize 
creatively these great forces of creation. 

Across our frontier, we will find bound- 
less possibilities for both good and evil, 
for destruction as well as creation. Actu- 
ally, we face a variety of obstacles, and 
must advance with equal effectiveness on 
several fronts simultaneously toward a 
common objective. This objective must be 
the creation of a stable, peaceful society 


for International Education® 


based on a full utilization of all available 
resources, human, physical, and spiritual. 
The obstacles we face are the existing bar- 
riers to an effective utilization of our avail- 
able resources. 

We are faced by a unique intellectual 
challenge. There was a time when man’s 
knowledge had finite boundaries. I recall 
reading of an Italian scholar during the 
Renaissance whose knowledge encompassed 
the entire field of man’s intellectual achieve- 
ment. This scholar challenged all comers 
to debate him on any one of several hundred 
theses. Presumably there was nothing 
worth knowing that this man did not know. 

The intellectual vitality of our day resem- 
bles that of the Renaissance, but our rapidly 
expanding intellectual horizon has created 
a situation in which it is literally impossible 
for any individual to know everything, or 
even to know a great deal about a great 
many things. This fact is dramatically il- 
lustrated by the growth of the science of 
cybernetics, and the building of robot 
machines which can add, multiply, and 
carry out an infinite variety of mathemati- 
cal operations with an efficiency and a speed 
which the individual human mind cannot 
approximate, 

There is a serious danger in this situation 
of forcing overspecialization on the indi- 
vidual. We could become a society some- 
what like an anthill in which each ant would 
have one job and know nothing about the 
general activities of the society of which he 
is a part. I think one of the principal chal- 
lenges of our world to the individual is that 
he must not only achieve a fairly high de- 
gree of specialization to make him a useful 
member of society, but at the same time 
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achteve enough general knowledge to en- 
able him to look with sympathy and under- 
standing on what is going on about him. 
It is a principal function of what we call a 
liberal education to instill into the student 
this kind of intellectual breadth and sym- 
pathy. 

Our physical frontiers are expanding 
faster than at any time in man’s history. 
They secm to be expanding in every direc- 
One direction of this 
expansion is inward, as science each year 


tion simultaneously. 


pushes forward the knowledge of the nature 
of matter. and of life itself. 

But our physical horizon is also expand- 
ing outward into space. We stand on the 
verge of our greatest adventure. We are 
like the people of the days of Columbus 
who stood on the shores of western Europe 
looking westward, remembering the legend 
which described the lands beyond the sea, 
and speculating on the possibility of cross- 
ing that vast and turbulent expanse on the 
wings of the wind. So we stand today 
looking out at the firmament which tomor- 
row may be our home. 

Adjustment to a changing and expand- 
ing universe poses a major challenge both 
to our system of education, and to the indi- 
vidual, who must rely largely on his educa- 
tion to equip him both for service to his 
society and for personal survival. There is 
serious need for immediate modifications 
in our curriculum. While creative changes 
have been taking place in both the content 
and the methods of American education, 
they lag far behind the changes in our 
environment, 

Another, and one of the most serious 
challenges we face in this vast and exciting 
new universe, is the problem of getting along 
together. We must learn more about our- 
selves, and about the elements which tend to 
disrupt human society. Thus social science 
has a particular pertinence in our times. 
We have only begun to learn to understand 
ourselves and our society. More than ever 
before, man’s appropriate study now is man. 

But the key to everything is an appre- 
We must 
have a vision of life bigger than ourselves, 


ciation of ethical responsibilities. 


and bigger than the physical universe which 
Without an ethical and 
religious motivation we face only chaos. 
We musi aspire to something greater than 


we see around us. 


ourselves. Without such aspiration we are 


restricted to a matcrialistic interpretation of 
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Such an _ inter- 
pretation is devoid of principles adequate to 
control the energies at our fingertips. 


the expanding universe. 


Without such aspirations and motivation, 
man is like a child playing with an atomic 
bomb. 

The process of education probably is more 
important today than at any other time in 
man’s history. I would suggest that cdu- 
cators have the following minimum obli- 
gation to their students: 

1. They must equip them intellcctually 
to understand the nature of the rapidly 
evolving universe. This is, of course, ex- 
traordinarily difficult to do. Asa first step, 
they might begin to place less emphasis on 
a teaching of an array of generally discon- 
nected facts, and more emphasis on a teach- 
ing of the basic principle which are the 
foundation of the constantly growing edifice 
of facts. 

2. They should place more emphasis on 
instilling into their students an abiltty to 
understand man and his total worldwide 
society. This means getting away from the 
idea that our cultural heritage is first North 
American, and secondly European and 
Mediterranean. We live in and are part of 
a world. We cannot escape that fact. 

3. They should place more emphasis on 
philosophical and spiritual values. The 
more the physical universe changes and ex- 
pands in our sight, the: more unchanging 
these values appear. Such values are es- 
sential to racial survival; they are the com- 
mon ground on which all peoples of all races 
and faiths can meet to work together for 
their common welfare. 

Yet the responsibility for conquering the 
new frontier we now see, and all the new 
frontiers of the future, rests primarily on 
the individual. Education can help us to 
meet these new opportunities, but cannot 
remove from us the responsibility for mak- 
ing decisions necessary for survival in a 
changing world, nor spare us the results of 
such decisions. . 

All of us face cnormous new responsi- 
bilities. The nature of the “Promised 
Land” we are about to enier will be what- 
cver we ourselves make it. Our future 
will be tragic, or brilliant and beautiful, 
according to how our generation meets the 
multiple challenges it faces. But if we go 
forward with faith, with determined cour- 
age, and with humility into the expanding 


universe around is, then we cannot fail. 


Harry A. Jager 


Harry A. Jager, Chief, Guidance 
and Pupil Personnel, Division of 
State and Local School Systems, died 
on May 8 in a Washingion hospital at 
the age of 66. 

Dr. Jager was a native of Provi- 
dence, R. J., and a graduate of Brown 
University. He joined the staff of the 
Office of Education in 1937 and be- 
came the first chief of its guidance 
services in 1938. Before coming to 
the Office, he was for 25 years a 


teacher and principal of elementary, 


junior high, and senior high schools 


in rural and urban communities. 


In 1948-49 Dr. Jager was a United 
States representative on vocational 
euidance for the International Labor 
Organization and helped prepare the 
Recommendation on Vocational Guid- 
ance for the 61 member nations. He 
was also chairman of the special com- 
mittee on vocational guidance of the 


American Vocational Association. 


At the time of his death Dr. Jager 
was chairman of the international re- 
lations committee of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 
He had written many articles for pro- 
fessional magazines and had actively 
participated in conferences through- 
out the country to help plan better 
programs of guidance and pupil per- 


sonnel for the Nation’s youth. 
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sx vv vv Obligation To Serve 


in Armed Forces 


ee Ke eps 
aw a '\\ 


by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director, Selective Service System 


UR FOREFATHERS in the early set- 
tlements along the Atlantic seaboard 
lived under constant threat of attack. The 
problem of survival was immediate and 
continuous. Each 
aware that he lived only because he and 
his associates were capable of self-defense. 
The colonists never knew for any longer 
period than a day whether they were at 
peace or at war. The proximity of the 
Indians and the constant threat of attack 
resulted in the Thirteen Colonies’ passing 
more than 600 laws providing for some 
form of compulsory military service. 
Today the term “under threat of attack” 
takes on a meaning widely different from 
that of colonial times. Distances are greater 
today, but with the speed of airplanes being 
what it is and with the development of 
guided missiles and ‘‘pushbutton” warfare, 
we have no more idea of how far away the 
enemy is than the colonists had of how far 


of the colonists was 


away the Indians were. 

If we are to survive in this new age, our 
youth must be awakened to the fact that 
citizenship carries along with it the obli- 
gation of service. Each youth must serve 
to protcct the freedom our forefathers won 
for us through force of arms. 

Some of the most common gripes teen- 
agers make to parents and teachers today 
are: “I’m living in the shadow of the draft.” 
“If it wasn’t for the uncertainty, I could 
plan my life!” “I don’t mind doing my 
duty, but why do they call on me?” “Why 
can’t they call me right away, so I can get 
it over with?” 

So far as “living in the shadow of the 
draft” is concerned, I suppose we all live 
under the shadow of our obligations, if we 
want to put it that way. A man with a 
family lives under the shadow of his obli- 
gations to support that family; his wife 
under the shadow of obligations to make a 
home for her husband and children. 

Obligation to one’s country is about the 
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same thing as obligation to one’s family but 
on a different scale. And after all, it is not 
necessarily unpleasant to fulfill an obliga- 
tion and it is not always unpleasant to be 
under a shadow. 

As for uncertainty, there isn’t very much 
uncertainty about what the future holds for 
today’s teen-ager. He must plan to serve at 
least 2 years, if he is physically fit, in the 
Armed Forces. 

The obligation to serve in the Armed 
Forces of the United States is clearly set 
forth in the selective service law. With 
very few exceptions, the law places the 
liability for service on all males between the 
ages of 181% and 26, with liability extended 
to 35 for those who are deferred. But the 
obligation is something more than an obli- 
gation to a law. The obligation is to the 
Nation, to home and family, to one’s self. 

Why do “they pick on him?” For the 
same reason that upward of 2 million have 
been “picked on” since 1950 and more than 
10 million were “picked on” during World 
War II; these figures do not include the 6 
million who enlisted before they could be 
“picked on.” 

“Why don’t they call me now, so I can get 
it over with?” That’s an easy one. Any 
registrant can go to any local board and 
volunteer for immediate induction. It will 
send him on the next call. He need not wait 
his turn to be called? 

When he comes home after fulfilling his 
obligation of 24 months’ active duty, he’ll 
be confronted by a generous government, 
ready and willing to finance a large part of 
his college education. 

For the past 15 years the safety of our 
country has been in jeopardy. Looking 
ahead we can see nothing but a prolonged 
period of tension which will force us to de- 
vote a large portion of our resources to 
building and maintaining an adequate de- 
fense of our country. Certainly never in’ 
modern times have the American people 


had to live through such a prolonged period 
of watchfulness and preparedness, just to 
insure that the system of government will 
survive. 

This, of course, is part of the price we 
have to pay for achieving maturity as a 
nation and succeeding to the leadership of a 
free world. We can go ahead and lead the 
free world only if the youth of our Nation 
willingly accept their responsibility, serve 
willingly, and understand why they are 
serving. 

One of the difficulties facing our Nation 
today is the attitude of our citizens toward 
service in the Armed Forces. Many young 
people are not taught in the home and in 
our educational institutions why they must 
serve in the Armed Forces. They should 
be imbued with the richness of the heritage 
they have. This job should be accom- 
plished in the home and in our schools. I 
do not believe the Armed Forces should 
have the job of teaching a man anything 
other than how to become a seasoned sol- 
dier and how to survive on the field of 
battle. : 

A free society is not possible and has 
never been possible without men willing 
to fight to gain it and having gained it 
being ready and willing to sacrifice to pro- 
tect and keep it. This is as true today as 
it was when our forefathers fought for our 
independence. 

The educational institutions throughout 
our land can do a great service to the 
Nation by continuously exerting every ef- 
fort to imbue our youth with the history of 
America and a belief in the things we have. 
They should be taught the truth about the 
constant fight their ancestors waged to gain 
the freedom they enjoy today. This move- 
ment to educate our youth and awaken 
them to the obligations of citizenship must 
start at the bottom, in the home and the 
school, not at the top, with the Federal 
Government. 
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Teacher demonstrating physics experiment 
to senior class in Camlica Girls High 
School, Uskudar, Istanbul Province. 
Standing to the right, Ellsworth Tomp- 
kins, Melahat Emirgil (Ministry of Edu- 
cation interpreter), and Muhittin Akdik, 
superintendent of schools, Istanbul. 


Questions 


and Answers 


Turkish Youth and Their High Schools 


by Ellsworth Tompkins, Specialist for Large High Schools 


TUDENTS in Turkish high schools are eager to learn about American high-school Student voting in booth for student council pres- 
boys and girls. They want to know what subjects American students study in high pomeranian 
school, how they dress, what sports they engage in, and whether coeducation is common. fies last term of high school, or senior. 
In addition, they ask questions about teachers and high-school buildings. There is no _—_ 
doubt that Turkish high-school youth really want to know more about American youth. 
A major reason for their curiosity is the conviction that Turkey and America are going 
to be even closer partners in the world and that the destiny of the new Turkey is closely 
tied in with the welfare of the Free World. 


In many ways high-school students in Turkey are similar to their American coun- 


terparts. But the schools they attend are less similar. Turkish students want to know 
whether American students are interested in them and how much they know about them. ne ts, ee. ee 
Girl junior police directing traffic on Findikli 


Perhaps a few questions and answers will point up some of the characteristics of Turkish Caddesi (Findikli Street) in front of Ataturk 
Girls High School, Istanbul. Notice that 


high-school students and their school environment. ‘ : 
she wears white gloves and white belt. 


Are Turkish students interested in sports and activities? 


Yes. All high-schools have teams in soccer—their main sport—and in outdoor vol- 
leyball, which is more popular in Turkey than in this country. Their recreational activi- 
ties include table tennis, track, and gymnastics. School clubs are common in foreign 
correspondence, stamp collecting, foreign language, music, art, and*wrestling. Some of 
the schools have student councils. All of them have boy scout troops. Most schools have 
school stores, called “kooperatifs,” which sell paper, pencils, candy, and other sweets. 


Z ees ‘ Elementary-school girls selecting reading 
When do they take part in these activities? materials in National Library, Ankara, 


: Turkey; Adnan Otuken, director. 
On Wednesday afternoon and Saturday afternoon. Turkish high schools are in ses- 


sion 6 days a week, with the exception of Wednesday and Saturday afternoons after 1 
p.m. and all day Sunday. 


Are the activities coeducational? 


No. With few exceptions high schools arc not coeducational. Boys go to one high 
school and girls go to another. Faculties, however, are coeducational; many men teachers 
teach in girls’ high schools and many women teachers teach in boys’ high schools. 
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Do boys and girls work after school in 
Turkey? 


No. Practically no opportunities exist 
for after-school or Saturday afternoon part- 
time jobs. Turkish students are amazed to 
learn that many American boys and girls 
work at gainful employment after school 
hours. 


Are there homerooms in Turkish high 
schools? 


No. When an attempt was made to ex- 
plain the homeroom setup common in most 
American high schools, Turkish students as 
well as teachers had difficulty understand- 
ing the idea of the homeroom. 


How are students promoted in Turkish 
high schools? 


By grades, which they call “sinif,” and 
not by subject as is customary in our high 
schools. Pupils in Turkish high schools are 
scheduled by classes rather than individu- 
ally. When they heard that American stu- 
dents were scheduled individually for their 
school programs, they expressed amaze- 
ment and wondered how such a complicated 
process could actually work. 


Do Turkish students study each major 
subject every day of their school week? 


No. Their studies require various num- 
bers of hours a week. For example, in the 
first grade of senior high school (corre- 
sponding to our Grade X) a student takes 
the following subjects: Turkish literature, 
5 hours; Turkish history, 2 hours; geog- 
raphy, 2 hours; mathematics, 5 hours; 
chemistry, 3 hours; biology and health, 3 
hours; foreign language, 5 hours; draw- 
ing, 1 hour; music, 1 hour; physical educa- 
tion, 1 hour; military tactics, 1 hour; su- 
pervised study, 3 hours; making a total of 
32 hours a week, 


What foreign do Turkish 


students study? 


languages 


About 65 
percent of all junior and senior high school 
students take English, which is taught by 
the direct, or active, method. Probably a 
greater percentage of students would study 
English if there were enough capable teach- 


English, French, and German. 


ers. Classes in English are consequently 
likely to be large, sometimes having as 
many as 50 or 55 students. Spanish, IJtal- 
ian, and Greek are not offered in public 


schools, A few Turkish high schools give 
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all instruction in English (Ankara Koleji), 
and one conducts instruction mainly in 
French (Istanbul Galatasaray Lisesi). 


How long are the daily periods in Turkish 
high schools? 


One hour, consisting of 45 minutes of 
class recitation and 15 minutes of free re- 
cess. When the weather permits, the stu- 
dents go outside of the building to saunter 
on the campus. Otherwise, they take their 
hourly recess of 15 minutes in the building. 
When Turkish students were told that Amer- 
ican high-school pupils have only a few 
minutes for passing between classes, they 
asked how they found time to relax betwecn 
classes. 


Do the students receive a certain number 
of credits for each subject taken? 


No; like students in most foreign coun- 
tries, the student receives no point credit 
for subjects in Turkish schools. He does 
not have to acquire a total number of units 
to be graduated. Instead, he must pass ex- 
aminations at the end of each school year 
and at the end of the high-school course. 


Are all students in Turkish high schools 
day students? 


Probably the majority of them are, but 
there are many boarding students. Galata- 
saray Senior High School in Istanbul 
(founded in 1868 in the building it still oc- 
cupies), for example, has hundreds of 
boarding students, who live in dormitories 
in the school building and eat all meals in 
the school dining hall. Boarding students 
have supervised study each day, except Sat- 
urday night and Sunday according to this 
schedule: 6:30 to 7:30 a. m.; 5:30 to 7 
Pom., and 7:30 to 9 p. m: 


Do they have junior high schools in 
Turkey? 


Yes. All the senior high schools in Tur- 
key are junior-senior high schools offering 
7 years of study. There are many 3-year 
junior high schools existing separately; 
that is, without a senior-high-school combi- 
nation. 


Are there many small high schools in 
Turkey? 


Very few. High schools, particularly 
senior high schools, are found in urban 
places and are large schools. Few high 
schools enroll fewer than 400 students, and 
many have more than 1,000 students. 


Do Turkish high school buildings look 
like American high schools? 


There is little outward similarity, but 
classrooms are quitc similar. igh-school 
buildings in Turkcy are usually of stone or 

Turk- 
campus, which 


concrete construction, painted white. 
ish school have an extensi 
is called “bahce” or garden; the grounds 
around their high schools are more spacious 
than those surrounding most American high 
schools. Furthermore, they are attractively 
landscaped. The Adana (population 150,- 
000) Commercial High School in southern 
Turkey has a grove of oranges and lemons 
on the school campus; the fruit may be 
eaten by the students at will. 


Are Turkish high school pupils earnest 
students? 


Indeed. They are attentive to their 
studies, earnest about their education, and 
diligent. The Republic of Turkey grants 
scholarships for university study to high- 
standing secondary-school students; it also 
sends many students to study at universities 
This year over 900 Turkish 
students are being maintained at American 
universities by the Ministry of Education at 
the expense of the Turkish Government. 
Turkish high-school youth strive to receive 
such high honors. 


in America. 


How do Turkish high school boys and 
girls dress? 


Outside of school, just as American boys 
and girls do, except that one finds no blue 
jeans. In elementary school (5 years), 
both boys and girls dress in a school uni- 
form—black cotton with white collar; in 
junior and senior high school, boys wear 
regular street dress and girls wear a school 
uniform. 


Where do Turkish boys and girls get their 
ideas of American youth? 


Mainly from seeing the “Sinema” 
(movies), which show American films with 
Turkish subtitles. The younger boys in 
elementary school know a lot about Texas, 
Hopalong Cassidy, and Roy Rogers. 

These questions and answers give only a 
meager picture of Turkish youth and the 
high schools they attend. If you are in- 
terested in more detailed information about 
the topic, read Education in Turkey, Bulletin 
1952 No. 10 (obtainable from the Office of 
Education) , or write to Mr, Emin Hekimgil, 
Turkish Educational Attache, Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y., for free illus- 
trated booklets. 
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Education of Negroes:' 


Some Factors Relating to Its Quality 


by Ambrose Caliver, Assistant to the Commissioner 
and Joseph H. Douglass, Special Consultant in Intergroup Education 


HAT A PERSON does and the way he 
does it are the result of the interplay of 
many factors over his entire lifespan. 
Every stimulus-response situation, in every 
phase of his life, is influenced not only by 
the individual’s innate capacities but also 
by the facts he learns and by the habits, atti- 
tudes, and ideals he acquires from the value 
systems of the society in which he lives. 
The patterns of behavior growing out of 
these stimulus-response situations largely 
define the roles which the individual as- 
sumes in society. The degree to which this 
process results in wholesome personality 
development depends on the extent to which 
the individual participates freely and vol- 
untarily in his own adaptive experiences. 
The significance here of the principle in- 
dicated above lies in the fact that cducation 
is an important phase of social adaptation. 
It is the outcome not only of schooling but 
also of the experiences in the home, at play, 
at work, in the church, and on the street. 
Thus it is seen, as suggested in the preceding 
articles of this series, that the educational 
process is not an isolated phenomenon.: 
The quality of education among Negroes, 
therefore, has been and will continue to be 
influenced by a variety of factors. The 
three selected for discussion here are the 
social, and scholastic. One 
measure of this quality is the general cul- 
tural level which Negroes have attained, 
and is concerned with the first two factors to 
be discussed. Another measure is the re- 
sult reached on achievement and mental 
tests which will be concerned with the third 
factor. These factors are not mutually ex- 
clusive, as is indicated in the three preceding 


economic, 


articles of the serics. Their interrelation- 


ships should be constantly kept in mind by 
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*Epivor’s NoteE.—This article which was writ- 
ten prior to the Supreme Court decision on school 
segregation, has special pertinence for school 
systems planning a program of desegregation and 
integration. 


all persons interested in the successful inte- 
gration of Negroes into the general stream 
of American life. 
cially with the integration of Negroes into 
the educational life of the Nation will need 
to consider carefully the matters discussed 
here. 


Social Factors 


Although the South is rapidly becoming 
industrialized, for many gencrations it suf- 
fered from the evils of a colonial system, 
including poverty, insecurity, mobility, lack 
of initiative, poor housing, dietary defi- 
ciency, lack of sanitation, poor health and 
disease, and cultural deprivation.’ 
such an environment that the majority of 
Negroes in the United States have lived. 
The combined impact of the colonial and 
slave pattern forced Negroes into a caste- 
like system based on race and color. The 
effects of their situation limited the par- 
ticipation of Negroes in the major avenues 


It is in 


of personal and social expression in Ameri- 
can society and relegated the group to a 
disprivileged and subordinate position. . 
The result of these limitations, in large 
measure, has been to release Negroes from 
the obligations and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. This meantthat they had to adjust 
to a social structure which held aloft the 
1 Brown, Ina Corrine, Socio-Economic Approach to Educa- 
tional Problems, National Survey of the Higher Education of 
Negroes, Misc., No. 6, Vol. 1, Washington: Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 1942, p. 103. 


2 Kardiner, Abram, and Ovesey, Lionel, The Mark of Op- 
pression, New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1951, p. 61. 


Those concerned espe- 


ideals of democratic life, but which denied 
them avenues of democratic cxpression, thus 
ercating a double and somewhat conflicting 
set of adjustment patterns.* The effect of 
this anomalous position has had serious 
implications for their personality develop- 
ment. 

In terms of the adjustment of children, 
the carryover of the effects of discrimination 
have serious impact upon the family strue- 
ture and environment within which the 
Negro child must grow. If parents belong 
to a socially inferior group, and themselves 
are poorly adjusted, the child is quite likely 
to become the replica of the frustrated par- 
ent. Consideration of such conditions be- 
comes of great significance to teachers, who 
are responsible for educating Negro chil- 
dren for participation in a democratic 
society.* Add to these outside pressures, 
those internal ones of family disorganiza- 
tion, broken homes, working mothers, over- 
crowding, and lack of the simple ordinary 
home conveniences, and it is seen that the 


‘average Negro child progresses toward 


maturity against great odds. 


Economic Factors 


In general, two types of economic oppor- 
tunity are availableto Negroes. They might 
find employment in the white occupational 
world, or within the segregated Negro 
world.’ In either case, as a result of lim- 
ited education and other factors, such as 
discrimination, the group in most instances 
is relegated to the lower economic rungs. 
The effects of low income, insecure employ- 


ment, and associated factors combine to 


3 Brown, op. cit., p. 19. 
‘ Kardiner and Ovesey, op. cit., p. 302 ff. 
5 Brown, op. cit. 
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place severe handicaps upon the group. 
Poor housing, lack of home ownership, re- 
stricted and slum environments, poor stand- 
ards of health, and high mortality rates may 
largely be traced to the economic position 
of the group. 

Economic necessity frequently causes 
irregular school attendance of Negro chil- 
dren, and sometimes causes them to stop 
schoo] altogether as soon as the legal age 
of compulsory attendance is passed. <Ac- 
cording to the 1950 census, nonwhite youth 
go to work at an earlier age on the aver- 
age than white youth, who’ obtain more 
years of schooling before entering upon 
gainful employment. 

Although during the decade from 1940 
to 1950, Negroes made some gains in skilled 
-occupations. Hope says that about one-half 
of the Negro men and two-thirds of the 
Negro women engaged in nonagricultural 
pursuits are employed below the semiskilled 
level, while only one-sixth of the whites are 
employed on this level.® 

The median family income of Negroes 
in 1949 was $1,650; that for whites, $3,232. 
Mitchell and Holden have shown that only 
4 percent of the Negro group had money 
resources of $5,000 or more, and only 10 
percent had as much as $3,000 or more in 
1949. The corresponding percents for 
whites were, respectively, 21 and 44.’ 
They also point out that 6 out of 10 urban 
Negro families and 7 out of 10 rural Negro 
families were in the low-income category 
(incomes of less than $1,000); whereas 
only 3 out of 10 white families had incomes 
under $1,000. In the South, where the ma- 
jor problem being discussed here is found, 
three-fourths of all Negro urban families 
had an income of less than $2,000 in 1949. 
Of the rural families, 92 perceut had a caslr 
income of $1,000 or less.® 

According to Ginzberg and Bray, in 1940, 
60 percent of the poorly educated and illit- 
erate persons in the Nation were in the 
South. One out of eight white workers 
had completed less than 5 years of school- 
ing. For Negroes, the ratio was 2 out of 5. 
In spite of the progress that had been made, 
the South still had, in 1940, 90 percent of 
the poorly educated Negroes; and one-half 


-® Hope, Jobn, ‘‘The Employment of Negroes in the United 
States by Major Occupation and Industry,’ Journal of Negro 
Education, Yol. XX11, Summer 1953, No. 3, pp. 321. 

7 Mitchell, George S., and Holden, Anna, “Money Income 
of Negroes in the United States,’’ Journal of Negro Education, 
cited, pp. 334 ff. 

“Wbid., p. 337. 
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of the Negro workers in the South had less 
than 5 years of schooling.® 

As rapid advances in the Nation increase 
the number and variety of demands upon 
the individual, the tempo in closing the cul- 
tural, economic, and educational gap be- 
tween the races should be stepped up. This 
becomes increasingly significant in light of 
the need of the Nation to utilize its human 
resources to the maximum. 


Scholastic Factors 


During the past decade great progress has 
heen made in the education of Negroes in 
the South, as was indicated in a previous 
article of this series. However, in another 
article of the series, it was shown that prior 
to a decade ago the schooling of Negroes 
was quite inadequate in comparison with 
that for whites. And the level of schooling 
of whites in the South was far below that 
In terms of the 
number of children to be educated, the lack 
of money, and the general devastation fol- 
lowing the Civil War, the South faced a 
staggering educational task for white chil- 
dren, not to mention the task of educating 


of the Nation as a whole. 


approximately a million recently emanci- 


pated Negro children. 


The Negro Separate School 


For many years, for hundreds of thou- 
sands of Negro children, there were simply 
As late as 1930, 
there were approximately a million Negro 
youth of high school age out of school. At 
least a half million had no high schools in 
230 counties in which they represented one- 
eighth or more of the population.”? Studies 
have shown that when schools existed, many 


no schools available. 


pupils were compelled to travel great dis- 
tances to and from school, either on foot or 
in their own vehicles." 

A high percentage of the rural schools 
were held in churches, lodge halls, and 
cabins. Many of the public buildings in 
which schools operated were in a dilapi- 
dated condition with poor equipment, or 
lack of it altogether. Adcquate drinking 
water, heating, and toilet facilities were 
frequently absent; and the general sur- 


® Ginzberg, Eli, and Bray, Douglas W., The Uneducated, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1953, p. 36. 

10 Caliver, Ambrose, Secondary Education for Negroes, U.S. 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 7. 

11 Caliver, Ambrose, Availability of Education to Negroes 
in Rural Communities, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 
1935, No. 12. 


roundings of the schools were ugly and 
unwholesome. The schools in general were 
characterized by short-school terms, limited 
curriculums and extracurricular activitics, 
large classes, few textbooks, poorly trained 
and poorly paid teachers, and inadequate 
supervision. It was not surprising, therc- 
fore, to find poor attendance. due not only 
to the condition of the schools, but also to 
the lack of enforcement of compulsory 
school attendance laws, and the poor eco- 
nomic status of Negro families. Many of 
the conditions mentioned here applied. in a 
lesser degree, to schools for Negrocs in 
certain urban areas. 

With reference to higher education, it 
might be observed that “. . . few Negroes, 
in comparison with whites, go to college. 
Primarily, it is poverty that keeps them out; 
but poor elementary preparation is also a 
factor. The 1940 census figures showed 
that only 1.3 percent of Negroes had a 
4-year college education as compared with 
3.4 percent of native-born whites and 2.4. 
percent of foreign-born whites. ... Of 
the estimated 75,000 Negroes in college in 
1947, 85 percent were attending 105 segre- 
gated schools.” 

Certain of these above-mentioned con- 
ditions are rapidly changing, but they did 
prevail rather generally for many years, and 
conditioned the behavior of millions of 
adults in civilian life as well as in World 
WarslandII. They also had a deleterious 
effect on mental test educational 
achievement scores of Negro youth who mi- 
grated to other parts of the country. Need- 
less to say that the same effect would be 
found among any low economy group, 


and 


since scientific studies show that in gen- 
eral test results are functions of environ- 
mental conditions rather than of racial 
characteristics. 


Illiteracy Among Negroes 


One of the accumulated effects of the 
inadequate schooling of Negroes has been 
their high rate of illiteracy. Much prog- 
ress has been made in this also, as is indi- 
eated by a reduction from about 95 per- 
cent at Emancipation to approximately 10 
However, nearly one-third of 
the adult Negroes are still functionally il- 
literate (have not advanced beyond the 4th 
grade). 


pereent now. 


(Continued on page 143) 


W2Ivy, A. C., and Ross, Irwin, Religion and Race, Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 153, Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B’rith, New York, 1919, p. 18. 
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Steps To Meet Pressing Problems 


In American Education—A Graphic Presentation 


Chart 1.—State and White House 
Conferences on Education 


Within the past few years there has been 
a great upsurge of citizen interest and 
concern about education in this country. 
The doubling of enrollment in PTA’s and 


the development of local citizen advisory 


groups from 1,000 in 1950 to more than’ 


8,000 at present are expressions of this 
interest. Many other indications could be 
cited. These have grown out of the recog- 
nition, by increasing numbers of citizens, 
of such school needs as housing and financ- 
ing of teachers’ salaries. 

Citizen groups in towns and cities can 
get together easily and frequently. They 
can get the facts, study them along with the 
educators, arrive at reasonable plans of 
action, and then work to convince others 
to favor the action program. The result has 
been approval of bond issues for school 
building and increased salary schedules in 
thousands of communities. 

But certain conditions are impeding 
progress. Some of these are: 

Limitations in financing local school 
districts almost exclusively through prop- 
erty taxation; 

Limitations on the rate of taxation for 
school purposes; 

Maximum ceilings on bonded indebted- 
ness; 

Difficulties in securing teachers because 
State control budgets for 
teacher education facilities; 


legislatures 


Limitations on freedom to reorganize 
school districts because of State laws; 

Inequities raising local assessed valua- 
tions, unless these are raised generally 
throughout the State. 
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indicate that essential 
action on meeting school needs can be 
taken most effectively at the State level. 

S. 2723 provides the machinery for citi- 
zens in each State to develop the kind of 
educational program they want and need 
by: 

—Changing property assessments; 

—Changing limitations on taxes and 
bonds; 

—Reorganizing inefficient school dis- 
tricts; 


These factors 


— Expanding the facilities for higher 
education; 

—Attracting capable teachers; and by 

—Providing State aid for school con- 
struction. 

Each State conference would develop 
solutions to problems by: 


/ STATE AND WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION 


—Bringing together a small group of rep- 
resentative citizens and educators to plan 
and prepare the materials for the larger 
citizen-educator conference. 

-——Studies of local and State problems in 
education in the light of the facts so that 
study and discussion lead to 

—Mobilizing resources to solve the prob- 
lems. 

Thus study and action would intermesh to 
meet the long-range problems ahead. The 
conference approach would expedite State 
and local action by involving the citizens 
as central figures—for the citizens will, in 
the last analysis, decide the quality and 
quantity of education. 

It is expected, of course, that lay citizens 
and educators would meet together. They 
would decide what is needed to be done and 


WHITE HOUSE 
CONLERENCE 
ON EDUCATION . 


A ease 
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then how to do it—across the board—by 
giving thought not only to the urgent prob- 
lems of today but to those which face us 
ahead. 

In summary, we believe that the pattern 
of citizen-educator cooperation on the local 
level is the soundest course. We believe 
that the Federal Government should assist 
and encourage the States to bring together 
representative citizen-educator groups to 
work out such action programs. 

The White House Conference would serve 
a complementary and a somewhat different 
purpose. It would: 

—Emphasize the importance of education 
to the national well-being; 

—Report on the progress being made in 
the several States; 

—Summarize the resources available an 
needed to keep American education operat- 
ing at the level essential for national security 
and well-being ; 

—Demonstrate clearly what the citizens 
of the 48 States can do and want to do to 
meet their educational needs; 

—TIndicate whether citizens wish greater 
or less Federal support or participation in 
various phases of education; 

—Give great impctus to the speedup in 
educational efforts needed in these coming 
years throughout the country; 

—Show citizens the nationwide signifi- 
cance of local schooling. 

I have no illusions that the White House 
Conference would solve the problems of 
education in this country, but I believe it 
can be very important and helpful. 

S. 2723 appears to provide a practical 
and badly needed impetus by the Federal 
Government. It also would provide evi- 
dence—not now available—as to whether 
our citizens believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should maintain its present relation- 
ships to education, do more, or do less. 


Chart 2.—Advisory Committee on 
Education 


The problems which the Advisory Com- 
mittee might consider are many. For ex- 
ample, the Committee might consider such 
matters as: 

—The role of the school in reducing 
juvenile delinquency; 

—Illiteracy, particularly in relation to 
selective-service rejections; 

—The education of children with special 
abilities ; 
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"TO THE SECRETARY 


COMMITTEE OF 

9 LAY CITIZENS 
MEETING 
4 TIMES 


EACH YEAR 


—The education of children with mental 
and physical handicaps; 

—The education of children of migratory 
workers; 

—The education of teachers. 

These are but a few educational problems 
of national significance. 
there has been some research on aspects of 
the problem. Communities and States 
could be much more effective in dealing with 
these problems if a task force, under com- 
petent professional leadership, were to 


In each area, 


analyze and bring together the findings of 
researches already made, were to define 
problems needing immediate study, and 
were to make such studies. They could set 
forth authoritative conclusions as to what 
is known about the problem, what needs to 
be known, and what seem to be reasonable 
lines of action for individuals, schools, pub- 
lic and private agencies. Such task-force 
work might properly take 2 or 3 years. 
The Committee’s analysis might result in 


| ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


CONSIDER 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF 
BROAD NATIONAL SCOPE 


SERIES 
OF 
TASK 
FORCES 


RECOMMEND TO SECRETARY 


ACTION ON STUDY FINDINGS 
| 


the conclusion, for example, that the prob- 
lem of the education of the children of 
migratory workers would be appropriate 
for study because of the complexity of the 
problem, its interstate implications, its na- 
tional importance, and the lack of accurate 
studies in the field. Research would in- 
volve those concerned: Local and State 
authorities, teachers, schools, and boards 
of education, labor and employer groups, 
social welfare agencies, and others. Such 
study would establish facts which the Com- 
mittee would analyze and upon which it 
would base its recommendations to the 
Secretary. Some of these would doubtless 
be matters upon which the Department 
could act through its constituents: The 
Office of Education, the Children’s Bureau, 
and so on. Probably more of them would 
involve action which local and State groups 
should take. 

The cost of such studies as the Committee 
might recommend would depend on their 


The three charts illustrating this article were used by Samuel Miller Brownell, Com- 
missioner of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare at congressional 
hearings and at various meetings of organizations. They illustrate three major steps toward 


the solution of pressing problems in American education. 


These steps are: (1) State and 


White House Conference on Education to foster nationwide understanding of the problems of 
education and to mobilize resources for local, State, and Federal action; (2) a National 
Advisory Committee to make available the advice and recommendations of outstanding 
citizens; and (3) cooperative research in education to stimulate solutions to educational 


problems of national significance. 


School Life is pleased to publish these charts and parts of the Commissioner’s statements 


for its readers. 
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scope. One of the functions of the Commit- 
tee would be to consider proposed study 
plans and budgets for recommendation to 
the Secretary. 


Chart 
Projects 


3.—Cooperative Research 


At the present time, the Office of Edu- 
cation has uo legislative authority to enter 
into contracts for jointly financed research 
projects with colleges, universities, State 
departments of education, local school sys- 
tems, and nonprofit organizations. Joint 
efforts with such groups are of basie im- 
portance because it is in these agencies that 
able research personnel and resources that 
could not otherwise be enlisted are to be 
found. 

A prime advantage of cooperative work 
with agencies in the field is that such pro- 
cedure avoids the centralization of staff 
and facilities in Washington. 

There are many areas in the field of edu- 
cation in which cooperative research holds 
out great promise for increased economy 
and efficiency. 

Examples of research areas in which 
studies might be undertaken to improve 
school efficiency are: 

1. Costs of school and college buildings. 

2. Business procedures in schools and 
colleges. 

3. School district reorganization. 

4. Adequate staffing of teaching, engi- 
neering and other “shortage” professions. 


5. Teaching methods. 

6. Relationships of community health 
and social agencies to community programs. 

General practice with respect to educa- 
tional research today usually involves study 
of local problems by those directly con- 
This procedure 
is sometimes wasteful because many mat- 


cerned at the local level. 


ters of local concern are, in fact, com- 
mon to other groups across our Nation. 
Too often only those concerned locally 
profit from their research. Enlarging the 
scope of a local or State study so as to make 
its findings usable by others in other regious 
But a 
locality or State would be reluctant to put 


would be an efficient procedure. 


in the added cost just to make the research 
for demonstration more useful on a nation- 
wide basis. For example, Minnesota may 
be studying more effective use of the services 
of teachers. Many other States may share 
the same general concern, but the partic- 
ulars of their respective problems may be 
sufficiently different to render the Minne- 
sota findings inapplicable for their pur- 
poses. 

This bill would make possible contrtbu- 
tions of funds from the Office of Education 
and the assistance of staff members of the 
Office of Education who are familiar with 
areas which require study—to the end that 
research and surveys of general interest be 
enlarged as appropriate to make them 


widely useful. 


3 COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROJECTS 
TO STUDY EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


1338 


NON- 
PROFIT 


Raymond W. Gregory 


Dr. Raymond W. Gregory, for 
many years a leader in the field of vo- 
cational education, died at his home 
at the age of 60 on June 2 after a 
heart attack. 

Dr. Gregory, special assistant to the 
Commissioner of Education, had re- 
cently returned from Korea where he 
had served as director of a special 
mission which had studied the voca- 
tional education needs and facilities 
of that country. 

Formerly assistant commissioner 
for vocational education, Dr. Greg- 
ory had the responsibility of admin- 
istering the national program of vo- 
cational education authorized by the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden 
Acts. A member of the Office of 


Education staff since 1936, he first — 


served as a specialist in agricultural 
education. During the World War 
II period he administered the food 
production war training program 
which enrolled a million persons in 
15,000 rural communities. 

In 1952 Dr. Gregory was chair- 
man of the United States delegation 
to the Inter-American Seminar on 
Vocational Education at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. He also served as a 
consultant on educational problems to 
various other countries. 

Dr. Gregory was editor of the 
American Vocational Association 
Journal from 1928 to 1932. He was 
an active member of the American 
Vocational Association, National 
Education Association, American 
Farm Bureau Association, the Ameri- 
can Legion, and Purdue University 
Alumni Association. 
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Coordinating and Improving 


Instructional Services 


& 


Growing School Districts 


by C. O. Fitzwater, County and Rural School Administration 


HE COORDINATION and improvement 
of instructional services is a challenge 
to educational leadership. Especially is 
this true in growing school systems. This 
becomes more readily apparent when we 


examine the reasons why many school sys- 


tems are growing. ‘Their growth results 
from three major causes. 


The most frequently mentioned cause, 


which has affected school systems almost 


everywhere, is the impact of increasing 
birth rates over the past several years. Evi- 
dence of the magnitude of this impact is fur- 
nished by Office of Education estimates 
indicating that more than 114 millions of 
elementary pupils and more than a quarter 
million secondary pupils are enrolled in 
school this year than last. 

Another cause—population mobility with 
a strong tendency to concentrate in and 
around larger centers—has had and is con- 
tinuing to have a heavy impact on school 
systems in urban and suburban communi- 
The growth 
of suburban communities, perhaps “mush- 
rooming” would be a better term, is in 


ties, particularly the latter. 


many instances nothing short of startling. 
Consider the effect on school officials 
when a sudden influx of several thousand 
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families—the parents young, most of them 
with school-age or pre-school-age children, 
and most of them planning to have more— 
settles in a quiet, uncrowded, rural country- 
side locality, until then relatively unaffected 
by the influence of the city nearby. A re- 
cent statement by a county superintendent 
in a rapidly growing area illustrates the 
point: 

... The mass population shifts that are now 
in evidence appear to be of a more permanent 
character. [These people] are moving to Contra 
Costa County to live—to establish homes, to build 
communities, to raise their families.... The 
emergency that we face now is not to be met with 


temporary measures. 
planning. . 


Ours is now the long-range 
The announcement that there is 
to be a community of 8,000 homes built in an area 
now primarily devoted to stock raising and 
fruit growing illustrates the opportunities, as well 
as the responsibilities, that Contra Costa County 
communities have.... This illustration is only 
a more dramatic example of conditions that have 
become all but universal in Contra Costa County. 


A third cause is local school district re- 
organization, which during the past 5 years 
has resulted in reducing the total number 
of districts by almost a third. Although 


1 Contra Costa County School Bulletin, March 1954, Marti- 
nez, Calif, 


most redistricting takes place in rural -iiua- 
tions, it is becoming increasingly common 
in urban and suburban localities. 

Whenever reorganization happens, im- 
provement of instructional services becomes 
a matter of crucial importance. Obviously, 
this is as it should be. Other benefits may 
be realized, but the important outcome is 
better schools, provided with the array of 
specialized services necessary for making 
instruction most effective. 

However, some growing school districts, 
including many of those enlarged through 
reorganization procedures, are still too 
small to provide all the specialized services 
that are needed. In such cases the role of 
the intermediate district, typically the 
county, takes on additional importance. 
Thus, there is a growing trend for inter- 
mediate districts to provide the specialized 
services that local districts are unable to 
provide for themselves effectively and eco- 
nomically. Moreover, the scope and quan- 
tity of these specialized services is likewise 
growing. This is especially true in the 
more densely populated counties in and 
near metropolitan areas. 


Teamwork Processes 


However, the major issue is not so much 
what type of district should be providing 
specialized services as it is a question of 
how any district, large enough to do so, 
can provide such services most helpfully. 
In other words, the processes employed 
and the human relationships involved are 
of primary importance. 

The most productive processes, and cer- 
tainly the most effective relationships, are 
developed and maintained when everyone 
concerned has a hand in helping to set the 
conditions for their nurture. This does not 
mean that everyone in a school system 
should have a direct responsibility in all 
decisién-making activities. What it does 
mean is that there are areas of action in the 
realm of decision making for everyone. 

Moreover, these areas for decision-mak- 
ing activities are not fenced off and isolated 
from one another. They are interrelated. 
Thus, the areas of decision making by the 
school board are interrelated with those of 
the superintendent, the central office staff 
specialists, the school principals, and the 
teachers. Likewise, decisions made by 
teachers are interrelated with decisions 
made by everyone else having responsibility 
in the school system. 
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Not only that, but this interrelatedness 
does not constitute a hierarchy of responsi- 
bilities that can be ucatly charted and ar- 
ranged in the ordcr of their importance. 
To be sure, some arc of broader scope than 
others and affect more people. But in the 
final analysis, these broader responsibili- 
ties exist to render teaching more effective. 

Moreover, the interrelatedness of all re- 
sponsibilities makes them interdependent. 
This interdependence, when viewed forth- 
rightly and realistically and implemented 
in that spirit, makes the operation of a 
schoo] system a teamwork process. 

This point of view holds for any type 
of school system, whether large or small, 
rapidly growing or not growing at all. 
Likewise, it is applicable to the entire range 
of activities involved in the operation of a 
school system. Most certainly, it holds 
true for coordinating and improving in- 
structional services. 


Number of Reasons 


However this task, it is not the only prob- 
lem which demands attention, although in 
one way or another it is related to all of 
them. Increasing enrollments require con- 
struction of additional classrooms if short- 
changing of educational opportunities of 
the pupils is to be avoided. 

Likewise, additional teachers must be 
recruited in this period of short supply, 
particularly qualified elementary teachers. 
Frequently this problem is so great that it 
is no longer a question of recruiting only 
those fully qualified but of filling vacancies 
with the best people available who are not 
fully qualified. 

Coupled with such problems is that of 
raising additional funds to meet increased 
costs. It is a well-known fact that increas- 
ing school enrollments are not usually ac- 
companied by commensurate increases in 
the value of property on which local taxes 
may be levied to pay increased school costs. 
As a result, the financial strain often in- 
creases greatly. 

Not only are problems such as these of 
great magnitude but by their acuteness they 
sometimes claim the limelight to such an 
extent that others, also important, are in 
danger of being left in the shadows. Per- 
haps this is understandable. But increasing 
enrollments—whether resulting from in- 
creased birth rates, migration of families to 
the community, school district reorganiza- 
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tion, or a combination of these factors— 
bring other problems, challenges, and op- 
portunities as well. 


Administrative Procedures 


Clearly, in all these matters there is a 
common purpose—the improvement of in- 
struction. Equally apparent is the fact that 
realization of that purpose involves the best 
efforts both of school and community 
people. 

There is abundant evidence that school 
boards are, in increasing numbers, recog- 
Increasingly common is the 
practice of appointing lay advisory com- 


nizing this. 


mittees, composed of representative com- 
munity citizens, to help gather facts, in- 
terpret them, and propose solutions on 
major school problems. 

Not only that but in recent years it has 
become more and more common for school 
boards to develop administrative codes or 
rules and regulations, in printed or mimeo- 
graphed form, setting forth not only board 
functions and operating procedures but also 
indicating the scope of responsibility of 
employees of the schoo] system. The sig- 
nificance of such codes, when soundly de- 
veloped, in clarifying relationships and 
fostering effective working procedures 
would be difficult to overemphasize. Par- 
ticularly is this true in school systems 
beset with growing pains. 

Although such administrative matters 
may seem at first thought rather remotely 
related to coordinating instructional serv- 
ices, they can set the conditions so that 
such coordination is greatly facilitated. In 
fact, a common understanding of the rela- 
tionships and responsibilities involved can 
thus be developed and maintained. 


Leadership Qualities Required 


Even more significant is the expanding 
role of the superintendent in all these ac- 
tivities. There is abundant evidence that 
the superintendent’s position is increasing 
in scope and complexity, that it involves 
far more than the technical aspects of school 
administration, and that it most directly 
and intimately is concerned with community 
as well as school leadership. Equally re- 
vealing of its true nature is the degree to 
which it is concerned with developing 
wholesome relationships among school staff 
members, of fostering cooperative under- 
takings to improve the school program. 


Growing school systems put the exercise 
of such leadership qualities to a severe test. 
Ways must be found to extend the vision to 
involve community people in planning for 
better schools. School boards must be en- 
couraged in setting their sights high, in 
taking a realistic view of the kinds of edu- 
cation services needed. Ways must be 
found to secure the services of specialized 
personnel, whether provided by the local 
or the intermediate district. Procedures 
must be established so these specialists func- 
tion as a team, working through school 
principals in helping classroom teachers. 
Relationships have to be established so that 
school principals truly become instruc- 
tional leaders for their schools, and are 
encouraged to improve their leadership. 
Opportunities must be provided for active 
participation of teachers in the processes of 
improving instructional services. 

That the roles of instructional super- 
visors and other specialized personnel are 
likewise undergoing change there can be 
little doubt. As schools become larger and 
principals are made full-time instructional 
leaders, instead of head teachers with part- 
time principalship duties relating to routine 
details of school management, the role of 
the supervisor can properly assume new 
proportions. Working with the principal 
brings new opportunities to function as a 
Emphasis is 
placed on making supervision a helping 


consultant, available on call. 


teacher scrvice, provided when needed and 
never imposed, ; 

The same holds true for other specialized 
services, whether provided directly by 
larger districts or by the county. In either 
case, the empliasis is on service to schools. 
The people who provide the services are 
resource people. They supplement re- 
sources in the school in ways that will help 
principals and teachers become more, not 
less, self-sustaining. 

This places a premium on the devclop- 
ment of readiness among teachers and prin- 
cipals to utilize these specialized resources, 


whether from the county or local super- 


intendent’s staff. Only when teachers and 
principals have developed a readiness for 
them can they become really effective in 
improving the. conditions for teaching and 
learning. Perhaps there is no single char- 
acteristic that reveals more about a resource 
person’s leadership qualities than his ability 
to cultivate this readiness. 
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Cooperative Effort To Improve the Nation's School Statistics 


N A RECENT LETTER to all chief State 
| school officers, Samuel Miller Brownell, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, described 
plans for full application by the Office of 
Education of The Common Core of State 
Educational Information. This Handbook 
lays the basis for improving the compara- 
bility of statistical reports on staff, students, 
income, expenditures, organization, trans- 
portation, school lunch program, etc., of 
elementary, secondary, and adult education, 
with reference particularly to reports by 
State departments of education. 


The Common Core, which is Handbook I 
of the State Educational Records and Re- 
ports Series, was developed by the coopera- 
tive efforts of State departments of educa- 
tion, numerous national associations con- 
cerned with education, and the Office of 
Education. 

The Handbook does two things. It pre- 
sents a list of items of information upon 
which there should be available strictly 
comparable information from all of the 
various States. The same items of infor- 
mation constitute an acceptable basis for a 
nationwide report on the status and condi- 
tion of education. 

Perhaps an example of an item of statis- 
It has been 
agreed that comparable statistics should be 
collected on the number of one-teacher 
schools in each State. Further it has been 
agreed that this item should be broken down 
so that the report specifies the number of 


tical information is in order. 


such schools with four or fewer grades and, 
also, the number with five or more grades. 
Thus The Common Core lists two items of 
statistical information which are to be col- 
lected with respect to the number of one- 
teacher schools in a given State. 

In addition, the Handbook defines the 


terms that are usually employed in describ- 


2U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, The 
Common Core of State Educational Information., Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1953. (State Educational 
Records and Reports Series: Handbook I, Bulletin 1953, 
No. 8.) 35 cents. 
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ing and reporting on those items of infor- 
mation. Thus according to the definition 
of The Common Core, a school with just 
one teacher is a “one-teacher school” re- 
gardless of the number of rooms in the 
building. The Handbook further makes it 
clear that in counting the number of grades 
it is not necessary to have pupils enrolled 
in a given grade in the year being reported 
to count the grade. Thus a school with 
one teacher, two rooms, and grades 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5, would be counted as a “‘one-teacher 
school with five or more grades,” regard- 
less of the fact that there might be no chil- 
dren in grades 3 and 4. 

Because it gives a standard list of items 
of statistical information which all States 
should have available and because it defines 
the terms involved in their collection, the 
Handbook provides the means by which a 
greater measure of comparability can be 
secured than has heretofore been possible. 

In his letter, Commissioner Brownell also 
outlined the steps being taken by the Office 
of Education to do its part in implementing 
The Common Core. As a first step, the 
Office will adapt its questionnaire form for 
the biennial survey to the items of The 
Common Core. Because not all of the 
States will be in a position immediately to 
provide information on all of the items of 
the Handbook, not all of the items are in- 
cluded in the biennial survey form to be 
distributed by the Office of Education this 


year. Only those items similar in content 


to the items of previous biennial survey 
forms, plus items commonly available in the 
State departments, will be found in this 
form. The form for the year ending June 
30, 1956, however, will include all the items 
of the Handbook, except where the informa- 
tion would duplicate the information sup- 
plied to other Federal agencies. 

In addition, the Office of Education will 
collect and publish statistics on the nine 
items of information recommended by the 
Handbook for a quick report in the fall of 
each school year. The forms for this report, 
which will be distributed during the first 
week of October, will request information 
on (1) the number of pupils, (2) the num- 
ber of teachers, (3) the number of teachers 
with substandard credentials, (4) the num- 
ber of pupils in excess of the normal ca- 
pacity of the school buildings in use, and 
(5) the total number of instruction rooms 
scheduled for completion during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Except for the last item, 
this breakdown will be used for elementary 
schools and separately for secondary 
schools. 

The statistical reports of the Office of 
Education can be no better than the basic 
reports received from the States. The 
Handbook outlines the essentials for a na- 
tionwide statistical reporting system in the 
field of education which, given common 
application and implementation, should 
yield information of greater accuracy and 
completeness than in the past. 


NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS 


THe Newsery Mepat for the most distinguished contribution in 1953 to 


American literature for children was awarded to Joseph Krumgold for And 


Now Miguel (Crowell). 


The Caldecott Medal was presented to Ludwig 


Bemelmans for his Madeline’s Rescue (Viking), the most distinguished picture 


book for children published in 1953. Both medals were officially presented 
at the Newbery-Caldecott Dinner in Minneapolis, June 22, 1954. 
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White House 
Library Receives 


100 Great Books 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER recently 
p received a collection of the Great Books, 
which comprise the heart of the liberal arts 
program at St. John’s College of Annapolis, 
Md. 

The books, numbering more than 100, 
will be added to the White House Library. 
They were presented to the President in his 
office by Theodore R. McKeldin, Governor 
of Maryland, a St. John’s board member: 
Richard F. Cleveland, chairman of the col- 
lege’s board of visitors; and Richard D. 
Weigle, president of the 258-year-old 
school. 

Through its Great Books curriculum, Dr. 
Weigle told the President, “this little college 
in Annapolis has been pioneering a return 


——_ 


to the traditional liberal arts of thinking, 
analyzing, judging, and communicating 
which marked the education of great public 
men in the early years of this Republic. 
“These books are truly our heritage as 
western men. Each is a masterpiece, exem- 
plifying those very liberal arts of thought 
and imagination. Each deals with some 
great theme of human experience as valid 
now as in the days when it was written—the 
wisdom of Socrates, the plays of Shake- 
speare, the eternal verities of the Bible, the 
political lessons of the Constitution and 


the Federalist Papers. These books provide 
a continuing stimulus to our thinking and a 
constant challenge to more imaginative 
living.” 

St. John’s has sought to restore to Ameri- 
can higher education a modern equivalent 
of the liberal arts once studied at the college 
by colonial leaders. Founded as King Wil- 
liam’s School in 1696, the college is now 
independent, nonsectarian, and coeduca- 
tional. 

Francis Scott Key, author of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” founded the St. John’s 


100 GREAT BOOKS 


HOMER, Iliad, Odyssey; HERODOTUS, History; AESCHYLUS, Agamemnan, 
Choephoroe, Eumenides, Prometheus Baund; SOPHOCLES, Oedipus Rex, 
Oedipus of Calanus, Antigone; EURIPIDES, Hippolytus, Medeo; ARISTOPH- 
ANES, Clouds, Birds; HIPPOCRATES, Airs, Woters ond Ploces, Ancient 
Medicine, Ooth, Socred Diseose; PLATO, lan, Gorgios, Meno, Republic, 
Apology, Crita, Phoedo, Sympasium, Pormenides, Theoetetus, Saphist, 
Timoeus, Phoedrus, Crotylus; THUCYDIDES, History of the Peloponnesion 
Wor; ARISTOTLE, Generotian of Animols, On the Soul, Physics Hl, J, IV, 
Vill, Metophysics 1, V, VI, VI, XI, Nicomochean Ethics, Politics, Poetics, 
Orgonon; EUCLID, Elements; ARCHIMEDES, Selected Warks; APOLLONIUS, 
Conics; LUCRETIUS, On the Noture af Things; VIRGIL, Aeneid; The Bible; 
EPICTETUS, Discourses, Monuvol; TACITUS, Annols; PLUTARCH, Lives; 
NICOMACHUS, Arithmetic; PTOLEMY, Almogest; GALEN, On the Noturol 
Foculties; PLOTINUS, Fifth Enneod; AUGUSTINE, Confessions, The City of 
Gad; THOMAS AQUINAS, Summo Theologico; DANTE, The Divine Camedy; 
CHAUCER, Conterbury Toles; PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA, On the Dignity 
of Mon; RABELAIS, Gorgontuo ond Pontogruel; MACHIAVELLI, The Prince, 
Discourses; LUTHER, Three Treotises; CALVIN, Institutes; COPERNICUS, On 
the Revalution af the Spheres; MONTAIGNE, Essays; BACON, Novum 
Orgonum, First and Second Book of Aphorisms; GILBERT, On the Mognet; 
KEPLER, Epitame of Copernicon Astranamy; DONNE, Paems; SHAKESPEARE, 
Richord Il, Henry IV (Ports 1 ond 2), As You Like It, Twelfth Night, Homlet, 
Mocbeth, King Lear, Tempest; CERVANTES, Don Quixate; HARVEY, Mation 
af the Heort ond Blood, Generotion of Animals; GALILEO, The Two New 
Sciences; DESCARTES, Rules for the Direction of the Mind, Discaurse on 
Method, Geometry, Meditotions; HOBBES, Leviathon; SPINOZA, Theolagical- 
Politicol Treotise; MILTON, Porodise Lost, Somson Agonistes; BUNYAN, The 
Pilgrim’s Pragress; PASCAL, Pensées; CORNEILLE, Cinno; RACINE, Phédre; 
MOLIERE, Tartuffe; LA FONTAINE, Fobles; NEWTON, Principio, Optics; 
HUYGENS, Treotise on Light; HOOKER, Ecclesiasticol Pality; LOCKE, Essoy 
Concerning Humon Understonding, Secand Essoy on Civil Government; 
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BERKELEY, Principles of Humon Knowledge; LEIBNIZ, Essoy on Dynomics, 
Discaurse on Metophysics, Monodalogy, Correspondence with Arnauld; 
SWIFT, Gulliver's Trovels, The Bottle of the Baoks; VICO, The New Science; 
PREVOST, Monon Lescout; FIELDING, Tam Jones; MONTESQUIEU, The Spirit 
af the Lows; HUME, Enquiry Cancerning Human Understanding, Diologues 
Concerning Naturol Religian; VOLTAIRE, Candide, Micromegos; ADAM 
SMITH, Weolth of Nations; GIBBON, Decline ond Foll of the Romon Empire; 
ROUSSEAU, Essay an the Origin. of Inequolity, Sociol Contract; LESSING, 
Educotion of Monkind; HERDER, Outlines af o Philasophy of the Histary of 
Mon; SCHILLER, Poems; KANT, Critique af Pure Reoson, Critique af Procti- 
col Reosan, Critique of Judgment, Metophysics of Morals; LAVOISIER, 
Treotise on Chemistry; United Stofes Canstitutian; Federolist Papers; 
DALTON, New System of Chemicol Philasophy; GOETHE, Foust, Sorrows 
af Young Werther, Poems; HOELDERLIN, Paems; JANE AUSTEN, Emmo; 
HEGEL, Philosophy af Histary; DE TOCQUEVILLE, Demacrocy in America; 
KIERKEGAARD, Philosophicol Frogments, Feor ond Trembling; FARADAY, 
Experimentol Reseorches in Electricity; LOBACHEVSKI, Theary of Porallels; 
BALZAC, Father Goriot; STENDHAL, Red ond Block; FLAUBERT, Modome 
Bovory; MARK TWAIN, Huckleberry Finn; BOOLE, Laws af Thaught; 
VIRCHOW, Cellulor Pathalagy; J. S. MILL, On Liberty; DARWIN, Origin 
of Species, Descent af Man; MARX, Capitol, Cammunist Manifesto; 
MENDEL, Experiments in Plant Hybridization; TOLSTOI, Wor ond Peoce; 
NIETZSCHE, Birth of Tragedy, Beyand Good and Evil; DOSTOEVSKI, 
Crime ond Punishment, The Passessed; GEORGE CANTOR, Tronsfinite Num- 
bers; DEDEKIND, Essoys on Numbers; BAUDELAIRE, Paems, WILLIAMS 
JAMES, Psychology—Briefer Caurse; POINCARE, Science and Hypothesis; 
FREUD, A Generol Introductian ta Psychaanolysis; GIDE, Lofcodio’s Adven- 
tures; PROUST, Remembronce af Things Post; THOMAS MANN, Death in 
Venice; VALERY, Paems; WHITEHEAD, Science in the Modern World; 
DEWEY, Lagic; SCHUMPETER, Copitolism, Sacialism and Demacrocy; 
BRIDGMAN, The Logic af Madern Physics; Charter af the United Notians. 
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George Washington’s 
stepson was also a student. 


Alumni Association. 
Four signers 
of the Declaration of Independence were 
members of its first board of visitors and 
governors. 

St. John’s launched its single, 4-year, 
nonelective curriculum in 1937, Dr. Weigle 
said, as an answer to the increasing special- 
ization in higher education which made it 
more aud more difficult for young Ameri- 
cans to acquire a real liberal arts educa- 
tion. The St. John’s program, stressing 
seminar discussions and individual under- 
standing, has since widely influenced higher 
educators. 

More than half of the St. John’s students 
enter graduate and professional schools. A 
recent survey found graduates of the “new” 
program forging ahead in business, indus- 
try, and the professions. 


Education of Negroes 


(Continued from page 135) 


Illiteracy is a constant, underlying many 
of the economic, social, and cultural prob- 
lems of Negroes. The greatest incidence of 
poverty, disease, and personal maladjust- 
ments in occupational, home, and civic life 
is found among the illiterates. There is a 
high correlation between illiteracy and mal- 
nutrition, infant and maternal deaths, occu- 
pational inefhiciency, low-grade employment, 
and low wages. In short, illiteracy. is asso- 
ciated with most of the indices of low cul- 
tural and living standards.¥ 


13 Reece, B. Carroll, “The High Cost of Iliteracy,’? School 
Life, May 1952, Vol. 34, No. 8, p. 115 #f. 


Although illiteracy is a national problem 
(see map below), involving all racial and 
geographic groups,’* its high incidence 
among Negroes is emphasized here because 
of its rclevance to the general subject under 
discussion. Studies have shown a sig- 
nificant relationship between Negro rejec- 
tion rates (for failure to meet minimum 
intelligence standards) in World War 11 
and the level of education as represented by 
expenditure per Negro pupil, school at- 
tendance, and high school enrollment. 


Relation of Schooling and Environ- 
mental Factors and Test Results 


Many studies *® have presented strong 
evidence that there is a significant relation- 
ship between inadequate schooling and 
certain environmental factors, and scores 
attained on mental tests. 
Negroes in general make lower scores than 
whites in the South, but Negroes in the 
North, by and large, make a higher score 
than whites in the South. Their rejection 
rates are somewhat higher than those of 
whites in the States where they attend the 
same school. This is accounted for by the 
fact that even in these States frequently 
there has been some difference in the 
schooling received, as well as by the fact 
that Negroes usually participate in the cul- 
ture at a lower level than the whites.” 


For example, 


44 Caliver Ambrose, Literacy Education, Circular No. 376, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C., June 1953. 

18 American Teachers Association, The Black and White of 
Rejections for Military Service, Montgomery, Ala., August 
1944, p. 24. 

16 Ibid., p. 28-29. 

7 |bid., p. 30. 


Rejection Rates for Failure to Pass Armed Forces Qualification Test 


1950-1951 


fl Less than IO percent 
10 and under 20 percent 
- RYAN 20 and under 30 percent 


rere] 30 percent or mare 


Source. U. S. Department of Labor. 
During the First Year of Korean War. 


Volume 36, Number 9 


Bureau of Labor Standards. 


Armed Forces Rejections 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952. 


Klineberg * says that “the problera of 
racial or national differences in mental tes 
scores is closely related to the problem 
the effect of sociocconomic factors.’ 
also indicates that environmental changes 
have an effect upon tesi scores. There 
also the suggestion that tlic language, speed, 
and motivation factors also affect the test 
scores. All these have special rclevance to 
anyone brought up in an impoverished cul- 
tural environment. Davenport presents 
evidence to support this general thesis. He 
found that among both Negroes and whites 
a much higher percentage of the inductees 
from the Fourth Service Command (com- 
prising the Southeastern States) were clas- 
sified in Grades IV and V on the Army 
Classification Test. For whites it was 51 
percent; for Negroes, 95 percent. The cor- 
responding percentages for the Southwest- 
ern States were respectively 45 and 93.19 

The particular relevance to Negroes lies 
in the excessive extent to which they suffer 
the handicaps common to all low-economy 
groups. 

The mass movements of these people 
from rural to urban and from southern to 
northern areas emphasize the importance of 
these factors in their educational and cul- 
tural adjustment. The social, economic, 
and scholastic problems which Negroes 
have faced in the past, and still face, al- 
though to a somewhat less degree, pose some 
important questions: (1) Is there need for 
defining and clarifymg minimum require- 
ments and standards of performance, on the 
various school levels, so that our increas- 
ingly mobile population may not be un- 
necessarily handicapped? (2) Should re- 
medial programs be planned to assist those 
children and youth needing help to adjust 
to the new conditions which many of them 
will encounter, as they move into new geo- 
graphic regions, or new school situations? 
(3) Would it not be the part of wisdom to 
develop programs of intergroup education 
in order that administrators, teachers, pu- 
pils, and parents might meet the problems 
with greater knowledge, understanding, ap- 
preciation, and good will than many of 
them at present possess? 

These questions have significance not 
only for the effective educational develop- 
ment of all American children, but also for 
the improvement of human relations among 


all our people. 


38 Klineberg, Otto, Characteristics of the American Negro, 
New York: Harper & Bros., Chapter H. 1944. ‘ 

19 Davenport, Roy, “Implications of Military Selection and 
Classification in Relation to Universal Military Service,’’ 
Journal of Negro Education, Vol. XV, No. 4, 1946, p. 585. 
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Education in Athletics 


(Continued from inside front cover) 


senior high school. . . . There should be 
no postseason championship tournaments 
or games. 

Girls should share equally with boys in 
facilities, equipment, and funds allocated to 
athletic activities. . .. But girls’ athletic 
activities should not be imitations of those 
for boys. 

The Educational Policies Commission en- 
dorses the report of the Joint Committee on 
Athletic Competition for Children of Ele- 
mentary and Junior High School Age, 
Desirable Athletic Competition, published 
by the American Association for Health, 
Physical] Education, and Recreation. This 
report recommends that priority in re- 
sources be given to broad programs of in- 
struction for all children, to intraschool 
activities, and to informal activities such as 
play days, sports days, and occasional invi- 
tational games involving children of two or 
more schools. The EPC concurs with the 
Joint Committee in disapproval of inter- 
school competition of a varsity pattern, and 
similarly organized competition under aus- 
pices of other community agencies, for 
children below the ninth grade. 

A siniilar point of view was upheld by 
representatives of 30 national educational, 
medical, and service organizations at the 
National Conference on Games and Sports 
for Boys and Girls of Elementary School 
Age held in Washington, D. C., May 1953. 
Among the principles agreed upon at that 
conference are: 

Programs of games and sports should be 
based upon the developmental level of 
children. 

Competition is inherent in the growth 
and development of the child and depend- 
ing upon a variety of factors will be harm- 
ful or beneficial to the individual. 

Adequate competitive programs organ- 
ized on neighborhood and community levels 
will neet the needs of these children. State, 
regional, and national tournaments, bowl, 
charity, and exhibition games are not rec- 
ommended for these age groups. 

Progress has been made over the years in 
upgrading athletic practices. Leadership 
of high-school athletic asscciations, profes- 
sional educational organizations, and other 
groups has played no small part in this 
development. The pronouncement on ath- 
letics of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and the other statements mentioned 
here are effective augmentation to the ef- 
forts of all who wish to put more athletics 
into education and more education into 
athletics. 
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‘New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


(Books and pamphlets listed should be ordered from the publishers.) 


American Education; An Introduction. 
By Emma Reinhardt. New York, Harper 
and Brothers Publishers, 1954. 506 p. $4. 

Audio-Visual Handbook for Teachers. 
Trenton, N. J., State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1954. 4 8p. lus. 50 cents. 

Economy Iandbook: Economies from A 
to Z in Planning and Building Schools. 
Albany, New York State Commission on 
School Buildings, 1953. 52 p._ Illus. 

Elementary-School Organization and 
Administration. By Henry J. Otto. Third 
edition. New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1954. 719 p. Illus. 

Fundamentals of Instructional Super- 
vision. By Fred C. Ayer. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. 523 p. $4.50. 

Good Classroom Practices in Business 
By Delta Pi Epsilon Commit- 
tee, H. G. Enterline, chairman. 


Education. 
Cincin- 
nati, South-Western Publishing Company, 
1953. 58p. Illus. (Monograph 85.) 

How To Attend a Conference; How To 
Get More Out of All Kinds of Conferences. 
By Dorothea F. Sullivan. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1954. 61 p. (The Leader- 
ship Library Series.) $1. 

Jets. 
Aviation Education, by Members of the 
1953 Production Conference. Washing- 
ton, D. C., National Aviation Education 
Council, 1953. 31 p. Illus. Single copy, 
50 cents. (Address: NAEC Planning and 
Advisory Board, 1115 17th St. NW., 
Washington 6, D. C.) 

Learning To Drive Cars With Automatic 


Prepared as Reading Material in 


Transmissions: A Supplement to Sports- 
manlike Driving. By Helen K. Knandel. 
Washington, D. C., American Automobile 
Association, 1954. 56 p. Illus. 

Look to the Sky. A picture book of 
aviation for boys and girls, with questions 
to discuss with the children and concepts 
to be developed by the teacher. Washing- 
ton, D. C., National Aviation Education 
Council, 1953. 32 p. Illus. Single copy, 
30 cents. (Address: NAEC Planning and 
Advisory Board, 1115 17th St. NW., Wash- 
ington 6. D. C.) 


A Manual for Determining the Operat- 
ing Capacity of Secondary-School Build- 
ings. By Marion J. Conrad. Columbus, 
Ohio, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, 1954. 28 p. 

Modern Administration of Secondary 
Schools; A Revision and Extension of Or- 
ganization and Administration of Sec- 
ondary Schools. By Harl R. Douglass. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1954. 601 p. $5. 

Roofs for the Family; Building a Cen- 
ter for the Care of Children. By Eva 
Burmeister. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. 203 p. Illus. $3.25. 

Student Personnel Work as Deeper 
Teaching. Edited by Esther Lloyd-Jones 
and Margaret Ruth Smith. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. 301 p. $5. 

Teaching Speech in the Secondary 
School. By Karl F. Robinson. Second edi- 
tion. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1954. 438 p. $4.25. 

Working Together for Better Schools. 
By J. Wilmer Menge and Roland C. 
Faunce. New York, American Book Co., 
1953. 149 p. $2. 


Dr. Romaine P. Mackie 


S. M. Brownell, Commissioner of 
Education, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Romaine P. 
Mackie as Chief, Exceptional Chil- 
dren and Youth Section in the Office 
of Education. Dr. Mackie has 
served the Office of Education since 
1947 as specialist for schools for 
the physically handicapped. She 
succeeds Dr. Arthur S. Hill, who re- 


cently accepted the position of 


director with the 
United Cerebral Palsy Association. 
In earlier years Dr. Mackie taught 
in the schools of Ohio. She re- 
ceived a B. A. degree from Ohio 
Wesleyan University, an M. A. de- 
gree from Ohio State University, 
and the Ph. D. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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‘Mabel C. Rice and Walter H. Gaumnitz. 
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~ From Your Government 


Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


The Care of Children in Institutions—A Reading 
Guide. 
Bureau. 


Social Security Administration, Children’s 
1954. Free. 


Management and Union Health and Medical Pro- 
Public Health Service. 1954. $1. 


grams. 


to Foster 


Health 


Nurses—Your Opportunity 
Mental Health. Public 
15 cents. 


Day-to-Day 
Service. 1954. 


Children. A new professional journal on services 
for children and on child life. Published by the 
Children’s Bureau 6 times a year. Volume 1, 
Number 1 is dated January-February 1954. 25 
cents a single copy. Annual subscription price, 
$1.25. 


Office of Education 


Education of Negroes: Segregation Issue Before the 
Supreme Court. By Ambrose Caliver. Reprint 
from School Life, February 1954. Free. 


Education of Negroes: Progress and Present Status in 
By Ambrose Caliver and 
Reprint from School Life, 


the Segregated Pattern. 
Emery M. Foster. 
March 1954. Free. 


Good and Bad School Plants in the United States 
as Revealed by School Facilities Survey. Prepared 
by James L. Taylor. Special Publication No. 2. 
50 cents. 


Mathematics Education Research Studies—1953. 
Prepared by Kenneth E. Brown. Aids for Mathe- 
matics Education, Circular No. 377-II1, May 1954. 


Free. 


School Life Index—Volume XXXV. October 1952 
to June 1953 and Supplement, September 1953. 
5 cents. 


Scientific and Professional Manpower—Organized 
Efforts to Improve Its Supply and Utilization. By 
Henry H. Armsby. Circular No. 394, April 1954. 
Free. 


State Standards for Teaching Our Nation’s 5,000,000 
Exceptional Children. By Romaine P. Mackie and 
Lloyd M. Dunn. Reprint from School Life, Octo- 
ber 1953. Free. 


Statistics of Public Secondary Day Schools, 1951—52. 
Chapter 
5, Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1950-52. 1954. 35 cents. 


What’s Ahead for Television? By 
Franklin Dunham. Reprint from School Life, 
February 1954. Free. 


Educational 
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HOW TO ORDER 


Free publications listed on this page are available in limited supply only 
and should be ordered directly from the agency issuing them. 


Publications 


to be purchased shonld be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S | 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., unless otherwise indicated. 


Edna K. Cave, Reports and Teehnieal Serviees 


Other Government Agencies 


Department of Agriculture 


Agricultural Statistics, 1953. $2.25. 
Home Tanning of Leather and Small Fur Skins. 
1954. 15 cents. 


Department of Commerce 


Weather Is the Nation's Business. A report of the 
Advisory Committee on Weather Services to the 


Secretary of Commerce. 


Department of Defense 


The War Against Japan—Pictorial Record. 1952. 


Cloth, $4. 


Department of the Interior 


Wall Map of the United States, Including Territories 
and Insular Possessions, Showing the Extent of 
Public Surveys, National Parks, National Forests, 
Indian Reservations, National Wildlife Refuges, and 
Reclamation Projects, 1953. It also shows State 
boundaries, cities, towns, rivers, and railroads. 
Insert charts give descriptions of Alaska, Guam, 
American Samoa, Hawatian Islands, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, and the Panama Canal Zone. It 
gives the record of the westward movement from 
the origina! 13 States; acquisitions such as the 
Louisiana Purchase, annexation of ‘Texas, the 
Gadsden Purchase, the Spanish American Com- 


promise, and Oregon Territory. 2 sheets each 


59 x 41 inches, overall dimensions approximately 
$4 per set. 


5 x 7 feet. 


Please send me SCHOOL LIFE for 1 year, 
and find $1.25 (check or money order) 
enclosed as payment. 


CITY 


Department of Labor 


Occupational Planning and College. Prepared in 
the Bureau of Labor Statisties of the Department 
of Labor in cooperation with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, Division of Higher Education. 1953. 10 cents. 


Government Printing Office 


For Your Vacation Pleasure. A Superintendent of 
Documents price list of selected Government pub- 
lications describing popular national parks, for- 


ests, and historical sites. Free. 


House of Representatives 


Mes- 


sage from the President of the United States, 


Foreign Economic Policy of the United States. 


transmitting recommendations concerning the for- 
eign economic policy of the United States. 
Document 360, 1954. 10 cents. 


House 


Post Office Department 


Postage Stamps of the United States, 1847-1953. 
A comprehensive review of all United States post- 
age stamps from the first adhesive stamp, issued in 
1847, through the new 6-cent airmail stamp com- 
memorating the 50th 
flight and others in circulation as of June 30, 1953. 
65 cents, 


anniversary of powered 


United States Senate 


Senate 
1954. 


Review of the United Nations Charter. 
Document No. 87, 83d Cong., 2d Sess. 
$2.50. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


ZONE 


STATE 


Vy 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


: ; - PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
If you do not desire to continue receiving PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 

this publication, please CHECK HERE []; i Krew 

tear off this label and return it to the Gov- 


ernment Printing Office. Your name will 
then be promptly removed from the appro- 
priate mailing list. 


i} be sure you will receive 


School 


During the 1954-55 ACADEMIC YEAR | 


Send Your. Request for SUBSCRIPTION RENEWAL 
NOW (With Check or Money Order for $1.25; $1.75 foreign) 
to the: SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, GOY- 
ERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This is the last issue of SCHOOL LIFE for the 1953-54 Volume No. 36. 


STILL AVAILABLE—in limited number— Crrerenere 


Atomic Energy Here To Stay - - - - - - - - - - - 10 cents < | 
are 4 & Phe eek Hd a 48 Ae pelt 
Citizenship for the Atomic Age - - - - - - - - - - 15 cents 


from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


(25 percent discount on 100 copies sent to one address.) Order these special SCHOOL LIFE supplements 
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Wot 36, So. 1-9. 
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